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Bathroom Designed and Painted for Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. by Andrew Loomis 


he first coming: of beauty to the bathroom. 


4 





The charm of the new lavatory fittings is that 
of the masterpieces of the old-time silver- 
smith. Until now such beautyhas been foreign 
to the bathroom. These fittings in different 
decorative treatments are priced separately. 


Like a fairy tale reads the story of the enchant- 
ing transformation of the bathroom from plain- 
ness to beauty. This story is simply told in pic- 
tures in the interesting new book entitled 
‘ptandard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home”’. 

For forty years we Americans were so en- 
grossed in making the bathroom the ultimate 
in utility that beauty was almost forgotten, 
except for an occasional ostentatious carved 
tub leg and old-fashioned marble slab which 
topped the lavatory. 

Then “Standard” designers envisioned bath- 
room fixtures comparable in grace of line and 
proportion to the finest furniture—baths of 
sculptural-like beauty, lavatories with the 
charm of dressing-tables—fittings hand wrought 
in designs of rare distinction. They created new 
forms for these fixtures and fittings with com- 
plete disregard for the tradition of mere utility, 
but without sacrifice of sanitary principles. 


In these new forms eminent American paint- 
ers have found the inspiration for bathroom 
designs of amazing originality. Full color re- 
production of their oil paintings in the book, 
‘ptandard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home’, 
will quicken you, too, to the new possibilities 
of beauty inthe bathroom. A copy will be mailed 
on request. The new fixtures are exhibited in 
“Standard” Showrooms in principal cities. 


In keeping with the trend to the increased 
use of color in home decoration, these and other 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures are made avail- 
able in black and seven beautiful pastel colors, 
as well as white. 


Prices of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
illustrated in the bathroom above, not includ- 
ing cost of installation: The Brighton Bath 
$212.00, The Templeton Lavatory $540.00, The 
Portal Dental Lavatory $60.00. (The Purimo 
Water Closet, not illustrated above but de- 
scribed in the book, $110.00). 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH 
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“Ctandard”’ 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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Bud indeed, in new fine homes is the 
intruding radiator that takes up space 
within the room. An ideal has been real- 
ized—a new note in interior beauty and 
comfort has been sounded, by a radiator 
that fits 7 any standard wall or partition. 
The Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator. 
Out of sight and occupying not even a 
square inch of floor space, this modern 
heating unit permits of unlimited scope in 
the arrangement of furniture. Yet it offers 
every advantage of the finest radiator heat. 











Radiator (1) comes installed in a steel 
case (2) as substantial as the wall 
itself. The complete unit is ready 
to install in the wall 


HERMAN 
NELSON 










THE HERMAN NELSON ( 











ORPORATION, 
Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for Over 20 Years 
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Radiators ...yes. .. but out of sight 
.. out of the way. 


bei) 





The Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, 
moreover, is leak-proof, rust-proof, silent, 
indestructible; even freezing will not harm 
it. Once installed, it never again de- 
mands attention. 


Before you build or remodel, let us tell 
you how the Herman Nelson Invisible 
Radiator brings worry-free heating serv- 
ice; how it makes possible new standards 
of appearance and sanitation. Simply 
mail the coupon below. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 














BELFAST, ME. BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N.C. CINCINNATI GREEN BAY SAN FRANCISCO. PORTLAND 
RAD ] A I O R. BOSTON PHILADELPHIA GRAND RAPIDS TOLEDO MINNEAPOLIS EMPORIA SEATTLE 
With NEW HAVEN WASHINGTON, D.C. SAGINAW INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY VANCOUVER 
a NEW YORK CITY SCRANTON DETROIT CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM DENVER TORONTO 
UTICA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND DES MOINES ATLANTA SALT LAKE CITY WINNIPEG, MAN. 
SYRACUSE ERIE COLUMBUS MILWAUKEE = MEMPHIS SPOKANE 
THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, [linois 
vane riaan Please send me the illustrated book Number 31. I am planning to build 





All the facts about the 

Herman Nelson Invisible 

Radiator are contained in 
this interesting book. 
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A department con- 
ducted for you by 
Mary Jackson Lee 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Shopping 


We do no purchas- 
ing. Names and ad- 
dresses of shops 
are given at the end 


of each item 
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HAT with half one’s friends starting 

around the world or around the 
Mediterranean, and the other half planning 
to cross the Atlantic very soon, bon-voyage 
boxes seem inevitable to the stay-at-homes. 
(Figure 1), | am sure, would be 
delightfully tempting on one of those days 
when the keen salt air has sharpened appe- 
tites to a desperate edge. In the little sections 
of the top laver are various luscious small 
cakes and tidbits from which to choose,while 
the lower compartment, as the illustration 
shows, holds a toothsome assortment of nuts 
and candies of all kinds. All of the little 
packages are exquisitely wrapped and tied 
with dainty ribbons. The box, which comes 
in either rose or cream enameled tin, is so 
attractive that the recipient will most cer- 
tainly wish to keep it long after the contents 
have vanished — and it could be put to good 
uses. The bon-vovage box will be sent to any 
ship sailing from New York, the price is 
$25.00. — Louis SHerry, Inc., 755 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


This one 


ITH the flags of England and France 
at her foreyard arms, and otherwise 
in full victory regalia, this Spanish frigate 


(Figure 2) deserves more than _ passing 
attention. It was copied directly from the 
original drawing in the city of Toledo, 


Spain, by the artist Coulton Waugh, and it 
helps us to imagine how the Spanish fleet 
must have looked as it sailed out on the blue 
Mediterranean. The printing is so fine that 
it looks as if it were hand drawn on the hand- 
made paper and it is elaborately hand- 
colored. Ready to frame, the print measures 
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14” x 124” and costs $5.00, postpaid. — THE 
SHip Mopet Suop, Provincetown, Massa- 
chusetts. 





FIG. I 


UCH a well-made, graceful, clear-eyed 
little mirror (Figure 3) it is rare to find 
for the reasonable sum of $10.00. This would 
be exactly the right size to hang in the front 
hall where one could take a final peek just 





FIG. 3 


before going out the door. An authentic copy 
of an Early American Chippendale mirror, 
it would make a very worth-while wedding 
present, for its charm would win it recogni- 
tion among many more gorgeous gifts. The 
frame proper is solid mahogany, while the 
top, bottom, and ears are mahogany veneer. 
It measures 12” x 20” over all, and will be 
sent by express collect. — C. |. HUNGERFORD, 
East Haddam, Connecticut. 


N this mushy, muddy month of March a 
mother must spend much time and energy 
keeping the streets and sidewalks from being 
brought bodily into the house. Here are two 
helpers for the task, of which you may take 
your choice. The scraper on the left (Figure 
4) is an exact copy of one at Mt. Vernon and 
has, therefore, pleasant associations. The 
one at the right has:a more obscure, but pos- 
sibly equally interesting origin in England. 
Both are of hand-wrought iron and are ex- 
cellent as to design and practicability. The 
_ measures approximately 8}” tall and 
»”’ long and is priced at $8.00. The larger 
one stands about 10” tall and is 10$’” across 
the pan. The price is $15.00. Express on 
both is collect. — TopHUNTER, INC., 119 
East 57th Street, New York City. 


Hs 


FIG. 





HESE pewter candlesticks (Figure 5) 

have somewhat more elaboration of line 
than is usually found in pewter and are rather 
formal in character. They are authentic 
copies of an old candlestick, made from the 
original moulds, and are beautifully finished 
with a dull soft lustre. They have been 
on my desk for a week, and every day 
I‘ have had to take 
them out of their 
tissue wrappings 
and flannel cases 
just to admire them. 
They measure 43” 
across the base and 
9} tothetop. You 
may purchase the 
pair for $18.00, ex- 
press collect, or buy 
them singly for 
$9.00, if you wish. 
- GEORGE C. 
GEBELEIN, 79 Chest- 
nut Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 








35¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter at the post office at CONCORD, N. H., under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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OVER A. HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE PROMINENT FAMILIES IN THE SOCIAL REGISTER 








A booklet, describing our serv- 
ice, and photographs of avail- 
able offerings, will be gladly 
sent you upon request to our 
New York office, Dept. H B. 
Or, you may communicate with 
us through your architect or 
decorator. 














‘Beauty on the Hearth 


Our constant quest for the beautiful in fireplace adornment frequently results 
in acquiring antique mantels truly of exceptional character. Typical is this 
antique mantel of the Georgian Period. Genius, in deftly blending the virtues 
of beauty with those of utility, seldom scales the heights of artistry which this 
exquisite mantel represents. 














Can you imagine for but a moment the charm that such a mantel would bring 
into the home? Can you not feel the pride that must accompany its posses- 
sion and the knowledge that here is something individual—alone in the 
world? This mantel is 5’ 5’’ high; the shelf is 7’ 4’’ long; the opening is 

4934"’ by 44”’ and it is priced at $3500. The andirons to match, which are Googgian Period Fiseset, 
illustrated above, are in silver finish, 3214’’ high, and are designed after the 

Georgian Period. Price $540 for the pair. 


Wm.H.JACKSON COMPANY 


west 471m STREET 318 N.MICHIGAN AVE. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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HANDWROUGHT SILVER 
BY 
AMERICAN 
MASTER CRAFTSMEN 


THE LITTLE GALLERY 
29 West 56th Street, New York 














Lovely Upholstered 


LOVE SEATS 


The Lawson 





HESE two charming Love Scat 

will add greatly to the comfort 
and hospitable atmosphere of your 
home. Luxurious in appearance and 
practical in construction, they will 
give friendly service for many year 
to come. Down-filled cushions. Only 
because you deal direct with the 
maker is the extremely low pric« 
possible. Please compare. Any de- 
sired ye Send now for book- 
let “C-3" of many beautiful picc 
and sample covering 


The Clinton 


ePCTULLER Bros 


1501 Third Ave. New York City 
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HIS very cozy muffin dish (Figure 6), with its yellow 


border 


and vellow cover, with a landscape design in 


brown on cream color and a bit of green on the handle, is the 





ric. 6 


Inc., 338 Boylston Street, Boston, 


product of Italian craftsmen 
in Savona. In the eight- 
centh century a designer of 
that town, known as El 
Levantino, used this same 
style of decoration, which is 
now adapted to this modern 
use, perhaps because of the 
interest being shown in pic- 
ture dishes. This piece is of 
very fine pottery with a good 
glaze and is something | 
should like very much to 
own. The price is $5.00, 
express collect. —CARBONE, 
Massachusetts. 


HIS French watering can (Figure 7) has such an air 
about it that one would be justified in giving it a promi- 


nent position on the terrace. 


It has that pleasant appearance 


of being more elaborate than is absolutely necessary for busi- 


ness, yet loses none of its peasant simplicity. 


A handmade 


product of tin, with a brass sprinkler, all the joinings are care- 


fully soldered and the opening is rimmed with brass. 


It is 


generous in size, 16” high and 20” from sprinkler to handle, is 
well balanced, and decidedly worth adding to your garden- 


house collection. The 


price is 


$16.00, express collect. — 


MiItTELDORFER STRAUS, 245 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Novelties for those 
of Individual Taste 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 Madison Avenue New York | 






















31 East Tenth Street 





in colorful plaid designs — 
deep yellow, rose, blue, 
green, lavender, and in small- 
er designs suggestive of old- 
fashioned sprigged muslins. 


They are boxed in quan- 
tities of fifty, in two sizes — 
1414 inches square and 10 
inches square. The smaller 
ones are $1.25 per box; the 
larger ones are $1.50 per 
box. 





AMY DREVENSTEDT 


, New York City 
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Wincanton 
Pattern 


OMBINING all the rich col- 
orings of an old Crown Derby 
pattern — terra cotta red and 
cobalt blue, by the famous Eng- 
lish Works of Woods. Carried in 
open stock. Order by number 


1684. 

DMamer Pilates. <... sss Doz. om 4 
Entree Plates............. Doz. 
err Doz. 12: 4 
Bread & Butter Plates. . Doz. 7.50 
Tea Cups & Saucers........ Doz. 14. Pe 


Dinner, Breakfast, Tea set prices on request 


Mail orders receive prompt 
and careful attention 


RICH & FISHER, INC. 
14 East 48th Street 
Bet. Fifth and Madison Aves. 
New York, N. Y. 























Sherry Candied Fruit 


fried every fruit that grows; 
deliciously candied, attractively 
packed in the round Sherry box. 


$1.75 the pound 


huis Shovw 


300 Park Avenue 
Fifth Avenue at 58th Street 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
373 Fifth Avenue 


New York 






































This Screen showing ‘‘Mary, M: ary, quite contrary” 
making her garden grow, is 54 inches high. Ivory, 
pink, blue or ayeen oF ackground, hand -decora 
in pastel shades $37. 
RUT + ‘JOHNSON 
Furniture 34 y ee utions for Young Fc the 
234 East 35th S New York 
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The Cream of the © 
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Marjorie Moss & Georges Fontana 


Famous International Dancers, write: 


“As can readily be realized, wind and 
physical condition are of the utmost im- 
portance to ballroom dancers. Our work 
is hard and taxes the wind to the utmost. 
We both have smoked Lucky Strikes for a 
number of years and can safely say that 
these cigarettes in addition to furnishing 
us much pleasure in our hours of relaxa- = 
tion, have never affected our wind or ~ 

physical fitness in any way.” 
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Tobacco Crop 


“T have been a buyer for The Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company for twenty 
years. | know LUCKY STRIKE 
Cigarettes. I bought the first Tobac- 
co that went into them. I have 








always bought that sweet, mild 


| Tobacco that the Farmer calls “The 


66 99 
fatkeve= It's toasted 


No Throat [rritation-No Cough. 


Leaf Buyer 
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| ENEROUS oblongs of unusually heavy English oilcloth 


TABLE and DESSERT | (Figure 8), edged with color and decorated with various 
KNIVES and FORKS | | familiar fireside and barnyard friends, are guaranteed to pro- 
Direct from France | tect a table from the onslaughts of those members of a family Miter 
| whose manners are as yet untutored and whose best efforts Vy pe , Th 
With sharp steel with a spoon sometimes go astray. Divertingly decorated and AP aii 
blades — plated gilt easily cleaned, they are quite ideal for the nursery dining table. TTT 
to match the Fruit, They measure about 12” x 18” and cost, postpaid, $1.65 * till mH 
or Tea Knives, Forks each. The edges are pink or blue and the range of motifs is ee 
and Spoons. large. A special subject will be sent if you request. — BaGa- 





TELLE, 666 Madison Avenue, New York City. 








7227720 

| R5eed Furniture 

| OUR EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 

| AT LOWEST PRICES 
Specialists in 

Sun-Parlor Furnishings 





Coral Pink 
Leaf Green 
French Blue 
Lapis Blue 
Pale Amber 
Lacquer Red 





“Illustrations of Reed Furniture”’ sent for 25¢ 


Tr REED SHOP ix 


117 East 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Mrs. F. M. CARLETON 


21 East 55th Street New York City 


























, ‘HE bathroom in modern manner calls for modern bottles 
—and here you are. These in Figure 9 are simply but 
effectively decorated in a way which accentuates their at- 
tractive lines. The colors are red and purple, green and orange, 
or blue and orange — but the combinations are less vivid than A graceful 
they sound. The sizes are 43”, 53”, and 63” tall, and the Georgian de- 
sue en ak he oe eel Mie a eae alii sign of andiron 
prices are $1.29, $1.59, and $1.88 respectively, with express der i saiailitiaats 
charges collect. Vari- tion of brass 
colored enameled la- and wrought 


























| : 
bels to hang around | _— 
their necks are 47 | Height 22” 
cents each, postpaid. ; 
? : Price $46.00 
Almost all the toilet 
preparations used are Send for 
catalog A-2 





among them.—R. H. 


A LAMP Macy & Company, 
of distinguished beauty Inc., 34th Street and 
The ‘base is of Austrian Broadway, New York 
pottery with tooled brass City. 
mounting. Shade of oiled, 
pleated parchment. | 


Heh 3" | SETHI "CAMEO” COMFORTERS 


Complete $50 


THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 4 , Lat a ~~ ° 
588-B. Madison Ave. LENE ; : er Gdwin. qackson. 
; a ; : > 2 Incorporated 

















New York City 


Imported Glass, Pottery, Lamps 
Downtown: 50 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


Uptown: 65th St., cor. Lexington Ave., N. Y. 























WROUGHT IRON TABLE 


& CHAIR — for the garden 
A Good Oriental Rug 

| is Never Replaced 

WHAT legendary 


lady is she whose 














or high-bred profile is | 
‘REREN "We ° e oe 
GREEN FINISH uilted again and again | || THOS. F. DAVIS 
on this newly designed com- | 
Table Top forter? Her Oriental loveliness | offers 
x adds interest and distinction to ‘ . a . i 
a E) a comforter which is delightfully | | choicest, antiaue oriental ru ith good 
of Weathered necessary to luxurious living. Of quality. 
fine taffetta filled with purest lamb’s Descriptive price list sent 
Wood. wool. Many colors. Size 66x80. $60.00. upon request 
* I . Shipments sent on Approval at my ex- 
Comforters - Couch Throws - Negligees - Novelties pense, No obligation exists that you 
must buy. 
NEW YORK PASADENA SANTA BARBARA CHICAGO | Address Box 23, Skaneateles, N. Y- | 
MRS. WILTBANK 519 Madison Ave. 41 So. El Molino Ave. 28 de la Guerra Studios 671 N. Michigan Blvd. | i a 
518 Madison Avenue NEW YORK ————————————— = — 
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The knowledge we have gained 


from our more than seventy 


years’ experience in supplying 
brides of America with their 
trousseaux linens is at the 
disposal of this season’s 
brides. We will also be glad 
to advise you on the correct 
monogramming of all Linens. 
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Quality in Linens 


N BEAUTY and in durability, pure Linen is the 


aristocrat of fabrics. And, as many women have 
discovered, Linens are a wise and economical invest- 
ment. For pure quality Linens give years of service 
and never lose their satiny sheen. 

Exquisite designs in white or colored Table Damasks 
await your selection at ““The Treasure House of Fine 
Linens.” In Fancy Linens there are lace banquet cloths, 
and all types of sets from real lace and fine embroidery to 
the latest-novelties. Here, too, you will find Towels and 
Bed Linens that unite beauty with practical usefulness. 

McCutcheon’s Linens are always pure in quality 


and moderate in price. 


Mec Cutcheon’s 


FirTH AVENUE AT ‘@ | 
Dept. No. 50 LS 


Forty-NINTH ST. 
| New YorK 
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PRINT BARGAINS 
English Foxhunt, famous set of Bachelors Hall, 
six plates for framing or portfolios, screens, 





etc. Large size plate 11% x 14 (paper 1444 x 
19) full set $12.00; single print. . . $2.50 
Medium size plate 81, = 10 (paper 11 x 15) 
full set $7.50; single prir 50 

Famous French 18th Costu 
by See Boucher, etc. 
(12x 17). (Usually $3.00 up 

Old Ex lich see age Coaches — colored. Set of 4 
prints (4), ly 1.00 
For framing “ about 11x 14). Each Print $1.75 
For framing (about 15 x 19). Each Print $3.50 | 

Famous Visher Map of New England Decora- 

carly 


Boudoir Prints 
for framing 
-00 


tive — boats, dolphins, animals 
Dutch-English settlements. (20 x 24) $2. 50 
Famous Visher map of North America (20 x 
24). — boats, cartouche, animals $2. 
Map of England (20 x 24). Decorative — car 


touche, dolphins, boats -00 
Blauw’s Masterpiece — North and South Amer- 

ica with 19 marginal prints. (20 x 20 $3.00 
Visher’'s — Whole World — 2 hemispheres — 

Zodiac — marginal prints. ( 20x 24 $3.50 
Add 15c per order for postage, packing, 
insurance, etc. C. O. D. accepted. 


New Complete 1928 Print Catalogue — Illus- 
trated, 48 pages. Send 10c stamps. 


Chagnon & Co., 804 Sixth Ave., New York 











Gunn ©& Latchford, Inc. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTERS 


323 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Between 32nd and 33rd Streets 


cw 
‘Summer Draperies”’ 


BATIK 
PRINTED COTTONS 





~ in —_ 
JAVANESE DESIGNS 
32 mch wide ........ $1.50 yd. 
36. mch witle .......% $1.25 vd. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON REQUEST | 


Please note NEW address 
Formerly at | 


261 Fifth Avenue 













Wooden Closet 
or Library Step 
Peasant brown finish 


$6.00 each 
collect 


22 in. high 


al EXPIESs 


Mitteldorfer 
Straus 


245 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


Wholesale 
and Ketail 


Write for 
Strauslets” 


BESTCRAFTS-SKYLIGHT SHOP 


American Craft Work 


MARJORIE B. SHATTUCK 


New Address—137 East 57th St.. New York, N.Y. 


Rare Imports 


| 

















4 
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F you wish to hear often from those who are trekking, start 


them off with this conve 


nient lapboard (Figure 10) and 


they will have one less excuse and one more incentive for 


writing. There’s 
balancing a writing case on 


always time on shipboard for letters, but 


your knee is so tiring that ten 


chances to one you go to sleep halfway down the first page of 


the first letter. 
never a writing desk in vour 


And unless y 


ou have a cabine de luxe there’s 
stateroom. The board is about 





ia” x22" 


worth adding to one’s luggage for its convenience. 


and can be carried around so easily that it’s well 


It comes in 


gray and blue, gray and green, and two shades of green — 
also in cream color with flower decorations for the use of con- 


valescents or invalids, who find it most useful. 


any boat sailing from New Y 
$7.35, postpaid. The band of 
the end to hold papers in pl: 
H. Pusey, Inc., 20 East 57th 





Delivered to 
ork, the price is $7.00, elsewhere 
covered elastic to be slipped over 
ice is $1.50 extra. — ELIZABETH 
Street, New York City. 


FiG. 11 


USINESS has taught many women that there is no 
means of keeping addresses in order like a card cata- 


logue. 


The exquisitely lacquered box in Figure 11 is a far cry 
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Interesting 
Pieces for a 
Lady’s 


Dressing 








Room 


any or all oi 
and finish 


can buy 
piece 


Vy! 4 
the 


them yourselt, which is a 

popular thing to do, or we will finish 
them for you to harmonize with any 
decorative schem: 


I‘rom Dress 
to Lingeri« 
Chair, 


ing Table (sold undraped) 
Chest, Bench, and Boudoir 
a distinctive model, the 


ARTCRAFT 


cach is 


Corner 32nd St. 








All are 


ywher 


ort you will not find over 
moderately priced 

Our new illustrated catalogue, showing 
over twenty beautiful room settings, with 
descriptions and prices, is now ready 
Sent on receipt of 25¢ in stamps or coin 


FURNITURE CoO. 


201-203 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Phone: Caledonia 3144 

















a 


DECORATIVE WALL SHELF 

unpainted onlv, at $2.25 
plus 50 cents for packing 
and shipping, measure- 
ments, 29 inches high, 
over all, 534 inches in 
width, and 414 
deep. 

THE QUAINT FOOTSTOOL 
may be had with mahog- 
any or maple base, cov- 
ered in chintz, for $5.00, plus 50 
cents for packing and shipping. Itis 
16'2 inches 
long by 9 
inches, and 
6 inches 
high. 


i 


inches 








These items are not quantity 
productions. Each piece is made 
by our old-time cabinet maker, 
who believes in doing the work of 
his craft in the thorough and artis- 
tic fashion of other days. 

An interesting brochure, describing 
some of our special numbers, and ex- 
pentotes our personal shopping serv- 
ice, will sent upon receipt of 35 
cents to cover wr ing and ili 


The CURIOSITY SHOP 


Jackson Heights New York 























Importe: d Pots of Gay Spring Flowers: —_ 
Pulips — Jonquils. Made of wax, speci sally Oe - 
ished to give a natural effect. Large Pots, Ov, 

York 


Singic Pots, $3.00. (Postage extra) 


BUCHWALTER, Inc., Interiors 
747 Madison Avenue New 








More Than 25,000 Homes 
Beautified by WINNIFRED FALES 


No other Decorator has such a record 


iles has condensed this experi- 
ence into 12 Easy, Interesting Lessons, 
which will enable vou to master profes- 
sional methods and apply them in the crea- 
tion of charming decorative effects in your 
own home 


Vow Mrs. Fi 


Full particulars for stamp 


STUDIO OF DECORATIVE CRAFTS 
425 Fifth Ave. at 38th St. New York City 











INTERESTING 


LICHTING FIXTURES 


designed & executed by 


JamesR Marsh 


Essex Fetts N.J. 
Wholesale & Retail- cat-onreg 


PEWTER FINISHED 
SCONCE N® 251-8 792 


Pull Chars Oi texte 
m of backplate 6° 













/THEATLANTIC MONTHLY 
| “America’s Most Quoted Peri odical” 
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One of many “ Heatherton Homes” 


8 * 
designed and buile by V.P. Travers, 
. CAH Jy 14) 7S Vj “UV 7 ng r Baldwin, N. Y. with WEATHER 
Hyacinths 


























ecially fin e ° e BEST Stained Shingles on sidewalls 
ots, Ov, and roof in pleasing colors. 
rs 
New York 
oni OLOR values bring a new importance to present-day living. In- 
teriors are more colorful; why not make exteriors equally pleasing? 
omes WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles in many different color shades for 
LES roof and sidewalls insure delightful color harmonies. When you 
cord 
cae consider that WEATHERBEST sidewalls cost less than ordinary ma- 
4 Sa ; 
roses: terials, the durable color values secured by hand dipping and their 
ryour | § $1000.00 First Prize Winner — WEATHERBEST Old 70) ; 
' i -dge gr: ality are doubly « ciated. 
~ aang Saeed oem 100% edge grain quality are doubly appreciated 
aan | arg ang see Let us send Color Chart and Portfolio of Color Photogravures showing a wide 
rk City ee oan color range of WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles for roofs and sidewalls. Send 
10c., stamps or coin, to cover mailing and handling. WEATHERBEST STAINED 


Stained Shingles for 
sidewalls. Cost $135. 
—— Labor to lay them 
over old siding $50. 
Total remodeling 
$801.94 mostof the 
work by owner. 


SHINGLE CO., Inc., 826 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. Western Plant: 
St. Paul, Minn. Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 


Vets] WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
826 Island Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Enclosed is 10c. (stamps orcoin). Please send WEATHER 

> BEST Color Chart, Portfolio of Photogravures showing 

WEATHERBEST Homes in color. Also enclose book on 

Modernizing and ReshinglingOld Homes, with folder showing 


, For Roors AND Swe-W AX! Prize Winning Homes in Weatherbest Remodeling Contest 











cee ew ee ee ee ee eee mem na sd 


i , 
' L enclose picture and floor plan of old house. Please fur 
nish sketch with remodeling suggestions without obligation 
1 
. i 
Let our Service Department turnish tree 1 Name 
sketch and Suggestions for remodeling. ' 
Send kodak picture or photograph ot : Address 
L 


eee wee ee ee ees woe ee eee sess eesesesd 


your old house. 
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from office equipment, but it will house the alphabetically 
arranged cards quite as efficiently. This system is easy to keep 
up-to-date and is most convenient to use in sending out 
Christmas cards or invitations. You may purchase one of 
| these boxes in red, green, or black 





Match Boxes | 7 = 
Cover atc f lacquer, with gold, for $7.00, postpaid. 
at Home _ This includes the alphabetical guides 
d from 8 to 20 cents each on these at- g Z yackage 7 ” X eV “7 S. 

Sarive. gifts or favors. Beautiful French, ind 1 I Uc k ige ol e, x 2 © urd 
y English and domestic papers — enough to Another convenience for beside the tele- 

: cover fifty boxes with a hundred little pieces ~ : 2 
4 for the ends. Fit the regular safety match phone 1S loose memorandum slips in 

i box. $1.00 a set, or six for $5.00. Z 7 

attractive boxes decorated with old 


French prints, maps, and so forth. 
Mention, in ordering, the predominat- 
ing color which you prefer. The price 
of these is $1.65, postpaid.— BaGa- 
TELLE, 666 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. | Equally appropriate for Gueat, Living and Dining 


Room is this little sampler of old-fashioned sim 
plicity and charm. Stamped on antique linen 


Stocking Box ECORATED flower sticks of wood 13x18” with cottons to embroider and color chart. 


Gay and charming. In your dresser drawer 12 2 : ; $1.25 Postpaid 

ah of hose are kept in perfect order. In are alluring, but let one down by 

hlue, green, pink or orchid; heavily rein- . ° ai : Illustrated circular of other interesting samplers 
forced. $3.00 each, postpaid. deteriorating at such a rate that a and stamped linen novelties; also of Tapestries, 
Rug Designs, etc., free on request. 























Many other attractive gifts in my circular second year somet imes sees them thrown 
. yFRANCIS JOYCE | into the discard. Thus the little brass T. E. DOELGER & CO. 
111 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. . . Jj , 8 
( | birds on brass rods (Figure 12) appealed Sot Menthewaet: Sguatetiens 
; : . A 26 West 46th Street New York 
to me because of their enduring, as 


——— | well as zsthetic, qualities. They are a 

° yard tall and quite sturdy enough to 
support a hollyhock in a gale of wind, 

HEATHER'S , if it has n’t grown too tall. The price STUDY 


INTERIOR 











FIG. 12 is $1.50 each and they must be sent 


Li htin by express collect. — MITTELDORFER 
Y & 8 Straus, 245 Fifth Avenue, New York City. DECORATION 
Fixtures AT HOME 
| 





O keep one’s knees from the hard damp ground when 
weeding, or to use on a porch or terrace when the supply 


Proper Lighting 2 
= weedin A delightfully ar- 
of chairs gives out, this carefully padded and springy square 


and greater Beauty 
to the Interior of remand ttn 





4 your Home are as- shi -joure i< oeneuialie dacteus le eth Aer = "ala 
oc ae x abel | piecing (I igure 3) pe per designed. 1 a — either professional 
pe . hich comes d Z 5 s akes ‘riectly practica i 

+ analy ; aha seen ne ; é a co ee it per ate aha or cultural use 

Visit our Showrooms or either purpose. ; sardening, Which seems so fascinating the No previous training required. Unlimited 

ee first day out, does n’t have the same appeal the next day when cpecetenitenia tiateasantne a 

We also manufacture Lamps, Iron Fur- irda) saaeraas ; ; ; : : oe ull instruction in use of color harmony, 
aituve, Sithoustees, Weather Vanes, etc you “ creeping around, and no comfort that can be provided Period furniture, fabrics, curtains, pore in 

S be set as ’ ¥ f. ave § ? »sopri ; ati all principles of decoration ome study 

The R. C. HEATHER CO. is to be set aside lightly. 1 have shown the spring foundation pal spt nliad sky eae gnc a > m4 


68 West 48th St., New York 
Startatonce. Send for Booklet 5-M 


apgeimcaccae ee ———— The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

578 Madison Ave. New York 
Established 1916 

















Who Could Resist This 






















ilustration B 
RUSTIC STONECRAFT GARDEN 
FURNITURE, benches, ta- 
les, fountains urns, flower 
potsand boxes, hhand carved, 
srey white, and multicol- 
orec 
PEWTER MIRROR 
SCONCE, No. 103 Oval én. 
9 in., wire comple = 
$7.5 0 post-paid. Large aerate: no of Colonial 
mirror sconces and leaded glass lanterns, 
Write for illustrations. 
IR YLAND CO.” 2 
793 No. Oak Drive, Bronx, N. Y. C. 


LITTLE GARDENER ‘ 

mi ef a | 

Bilao. A kinda pt cer icoree| || O D H UN E RK 
Send 10c for 4 f te | . 

119 East 57th Street, New York 

Fireplace Equipment 


















¥ 


158 East 47th Street 
NEW YORK 


MODERNISTIC HAN D- 
WROUGHT WALL 
POCKET IN 
COLOR COMBINATION 
OF GREEN, ORCHID AND 























Bs EARLY AMERICAN | YELLOW, SO CLEVERLY 
ANTIQUES FASHIONED AS TO HAR- 
eee ey A aia os MONIZE WITH ANY 
‘or New Free List of over items suitable } a 
~ Gitts and Home Adornment. Special priced i DECORATIVE SCHEME 
list of over a0 Historical Bother nvaluable to 1 
Collectors, $1.00 Attrac otto Wholesale rates to $9.75 Each 


Dealers tiying in Quanti 


; KATHARINE WILLIS | | 


272 Hillside Ave. Jamaica, N.Y. 





$168.00 the Pair 
4 Mailorders filled prompily 
| 1734 high by 10% wide Express charges collect 
































| JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 

314 EAST 57TH STREET 

PLAZA 3357 

— Ee —— NEW YORK 





Do your friends know how 
much ee there is in 
House Beautiful each month? 
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Wicker Furniture Direct 
from largest manufacturer 


“Visit the largest wicker shop in America’ 





We are makers of wicker furniture for 

Hotel Commodore, Savoy Plaza, Park 

Lane, Westchester Biltmore, The Break- 

ers, Miami Biltmore, and most prominent 
homes in America. 


FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


4 piece suite as low as $22.75 


Freight prepaid within 500 miles 
eight prepaid to Florida 


GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, Inc. 
226 East 42nd Street, N. Y.C 
Two blocks east of Grand Central Station 

















Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated @atalog Sent 
for 10c 


The ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave. at 35th St., New York 











LAMPS and SHADES 


Book cloth shades to 
order,tinted any color 
to match your sample. 
Large or small 
pleates 
$1.00 an inch bottom 
DIAMETER 


MARY ALLEN 
1013 Madison Avenue 
Bet. 79th and 80th Sts. 
New York, N. Y. 





THE CLOSET SHOP 
DISTINCTIVE AND USEFUL CLOSETS 
Mrs. George Herzog 
780 Madison Avenue New Uork City 
Telephone — Rhinelander 0565 
“The Original Closet Shop” 








Silhouettes 


HISTORICAL AND MODERN 
Frame No. 200. Solid wood. Oval 
opening 3” x 4” with gilt rim. 
Complete with any character or 
fancy silhouette. Price each, 
$4.50; pair, $8.00. Write for folder. 
BEATRIX SHERMAN SILHOUETTES 
15 E. 26th St. at Fifth Ave., New York City 















For the Early American House 

Colonial hinges and latches in hand-forged 

iron. Brochure of designs on request. 
Myron S. Teller 

280 Wall Street Kingston, N. Y. 




















5 








so that you can see how solidly comfortable the cushion really 
is. The price is $8.00, postpaid. The round Italian hand- 
woven straw pillow filled with kapok is a good incidental 





piece for a porch or terrace. 
and costs $4.00, postpaid. — MITTELDORFER STRAUS, 


FIG. 13 


It comes in variegated colors 
245 


Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


PAPER PAT HF 


Os 
. 


DAINTY gift to set before the king, or queen, of any 
household would be this tray full of containers (Fig- 
ure 14) for all those thousand and one things most necessary 





oe 


FIG. 14 























SPANISH 


Wrought iron Sconce of grace- 
ful line and pleasing simplicity. 
Write for photos of either 
English, Colonial or Ital- 
ian designs . . . they will be 
of untold help in aiding your 
selection. 


Address Dept. 2 
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Lighting Fixture 
103 West 13 13™ St. 0 


NEY 


- ~ Pe ae te 


Company | 


Pe Pi aya WEST 
6 AVENUE 
ashen” yl. Xe. 3 
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American Landscape School, 50-MA nat New York 





| 


Here’s a Sun Dial L 
for Your Garden 


| No. 1074 













it Le in, | 
diameter | 
| 
| 


One of the Artistic 
UNDECORATED 
| GREY IRON CASTINGS | 


This graceful Sun Dial will bring a | 
delightful charm to your arden. Sun 
Dial, No. 107A, $1.85, FOB Albany, 
N Our free oars po a shows 
Door Stops, Door Knockers, Andirons 
and many other beautiful designs. 


Write for it today. Address Dept. H 


Albany foundry( 


Ibany,N 














‘yan 

















MIRROR 


Avery attractive 
mirror for chest of 
drawers. Mahogany 
or Maple. Size 12” 
x 18”. Price, $17.00 





Send for illustrated 
brochure of beauti- 
ful furnishings 5 











| Decorators \ 

'$ WL, 
| romance ema 
New York — BE M’S 








QUILTING 


beautifully done to order. Robes, upholstery, 
cretonne, etc. Spring and summer quilts of 
sateen in the old patterns: sea-shell, feather, 
bowknot, or any design wanted. Quaint patch 
work pillows and quilts. 

LOLA M. SARGENT 
305 Roan Street Johnson City, Tenn. 











Dignified, exclusive profession 
Little, co 000 to $10,000 incomes for experts 
Easy Boe es aster under our correspondence methods Est. 1916 
Assistance extended to students and graduates. Write. 








GANGS — 
By Morris Markey 


An astonishing picture of the 
underworld in New York and | 
Chicago, with an analysis as_ | 
| astonishing. 
In the March Atlantic Monthly 
40c a copy on all newsstands 
Out February 25th 
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attractive 
chest of 
Mahogany 
Size 12” 


‘e, $17.00 


lustrated 
j auli- 
Shings 
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ENSINGTON FURNITURE 


& Se ee ee ee ee 


H 1928 
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LY Nae! 


DUNCAN PHYFE MAHOGANY TABLE 
AND CHAIRS WITH AMERICAN SHER- 
ATON SIDEBOARD, BY KENSINGTON. 


*k 


ONG Pe HEAILE Duncan Phyfe was undoubtedly 

influenced by Sheraton’s Empire style, 
, ¢ ) ~ his work is notable for its individu- 

eek b ality and distinctiveness. His early 
Hic—*— se furniture is unsurpassed in grace of 
line and beauty of proportion, while his carving 
has a crispness and vitality reminiscent of 
Chippendale. 


But aside from its intrinsic merit, Phyfe’s fur 


The purchase of Ken- A 
sington Furniture may 
be arranged through 
your decorator or 
furniture dealer 


5 


IKENSINGTO 


SHOWROOMS :- 





AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 





A GROUP IN THE SHOWROOMS 


MANUFACTURERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURI 


NEW YORK 


41 WEST 45th STREET - 











niture will always hold a secure place in our affec- 
tions, for his style is instinct with the spirit of 
America and as we find it in the American home 
we sense its appropriateness as we do the houses 
of McIntyre in the streets of Salem. 

Kensington reproductions are chosen from the 
finest examples available and not only reflect the 
spirit and character of the style with the utmost 
sincerity but also revive the traditions of crafts- 
manship with which Phyfe’s name is associated. 


* 


Kensington Furniture is made in all the decorative 
styles appropriate for American homes. 


kA Write for illustrated 
i Booklet B and pam- 
phlet, “How Ken- 
sington Furniture 


May Be Purchased” 


if 


oe Noreen 43 
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| to his or her welfare. Here is a place for everything, with 
Ladder Backs ev erything 1 in its place; for every bottle is set into a slight de- 
pression which keeps it from sliding helter-skelter. The tray 
itself comes enameled in pale blue or pale pink and the glass is 


Most 
Popular 
of the 


These fascinating chairs fairly 
radiate the culture and refinement 





of your great-grandmother’s day! decorated with restraint so as not to detract from the really New | 

We have quite a few on hand, each es Se seneianin ail tlie Th ee ok nai oe : 

one an authentic copy of a treasured scientific appearance of the outfit. e price, express collect, Gift 

original. Prices on application is $22.00. — THE CLoset SHop, 780 Madison Avenue, New Articles! | 

Virginia Crafts- | York City. “4 
y | Of all ney | 


men, backed by 
the traditions of 
five generations, 
make copies of an- 
tiques from your 
sketches or photo- 
graphs. An inter- 
esting booklet 
“Echoes of Colo- 
nial Days"’ show- 
ing various pieces 
available, is yours 
for the asking 
Send for it 
Dept. M 


numbers of- 
fered by The 
Treasure 
Chest, during 
the past year, 
this Gypsy Pot 
Cigarette 
Holder is the 
most popular! 








But, with its quaint attractiveness, real 
beauty and definite practicality, this was to 
be expected. The pot easily holds 20 ciga- 
| Sprig Hand-wrought iron throughout, 
| 849” high, finished in red or green lacquer 
stippled in black; ivory with brown or solid 
| 





black. No. 569 — $3.50 each at the better 
shops or post pz aid east of the Mississippi. 





Write for new 1928 catalog showing other 
beautiful and useful articles 


The Treasure Chest 


ASHEVILLE, N. C 


Virginia Craftsmen, Inc. 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Hand Made Reproductions of Antiques 












































| 
FIG. 15 


















"9 ANGING SHELVES 
7 HREE or four months ago | showed a piece of French are especially adaptable. 
:: pottery with a Persian blue glaze, which everyone liked ; 
d so much that I venture to show you more. The book ends | They are practical, useful 
Pp (Figure 15), themselves suggesting squat little dictionaries in and beautify a room. 
4 shape, are very solid and the right weight for books of medium 
c and small size. They are 6” long, 2}” wide, and 33” high, eS 
4 selling for $12.00 the pair, express collect. The bowl beside Booklet on Request 
: “ them is infinitely pleasing, with its slightly curved neck and 
Woven in the mountaing of Virginia from famous old graceful lines. It’s height i is 43” and its price is $6.00, express H. R. NAYLOR 
ia Pras yg ste ee eee collect. Both of these pieces are skillfully crackled and worn . ier 
Stands. Write for free booklet. == at the edges so that to an inexpert eye they look for all the 125 Tyxse St. Trenton, N. J. 
ee | world like precious bits of old Persia. — MITTELDORFER 





| Straus, 245 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

















Hand-Hooked Rugs | 


from the Mountain Homes 
OF CAROLINA 








Mahogany 
Looking- 
Glass 





Sent on Approval! 


‘THESE mountain rugs have the rare beauty Housewares — of particular interest to the dis- 


that comes only from unhindered ideas of 
srdquet of mourtam homes ‘They ae Col criminating hostess who wants the best for her guests. 
ully am armoniously beautiful. lade in 
many sizes with varie tterns and colors to 
‘ iia ' LUGGAGE STAND 
Just the right height for 


match any room. 


The oval is only $9.75; the 22x48 oblong only 








$14.25. Shi of te] 2 M . oO: 
Neeinas ey Cee cuksitan ual net packing bag or Pullman | | Size 
conic asal trunk. Folds into space 7 x Over-All 
99" M- § 
« . ul, , ” 
LOG CABIN INDUSTRIES = ksseviie'a’c Sonne". Seen a 27” x 12 
orivory,each . . $7.00 || 
White enamel, with decora- | | . 
i ere amet, Price $15 








tions,each . . . $8.00 





| C. I. HUNGERFORD 


East Haddam vy Connecticut 


BREAKFAST TRAY 


This cheerful visitor to the boudoir brings 
breakfast on its spacious tray, and the morning 
mail and newspapers in the side pockets. Fin- 
usual urn design,Furnished complete as ished in old rose, blue, or ivory. Each $10.00 
shown in Dull Black or Natural Finish. - 7 

ReNGEES 5. - -s0n0cee $2.00 set BREAKFAST SETS 


eee $2.25 set . ; . 
(10% discount on orders of 10 or more) Breakfast Sets of finest imported china are 
NEY ROCK FOR 


CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE wriced from $9.75 to $45.00 according to 
Chimney Rock, N. C. I 8 
design and number of pieces. 














Cottage-Type Iron Door Latches un- 








THE GULF BETWEEN 


av —_ 
p : Be 2 . . 
iti By André Siegfried 
The keenest critic America has 


=z ° " of the 
werner. | . Hammacher: piioniaien &Co. | enews in fifty years rits of th 
VANES 57th Street — 145-147 East Q || tween our country and tke Old 
: Setivtdnel al de- (Near Lexington Ave. - Phone: Regent 4420) World. 
signs a speciz uity. 
NEW YORK CITY In the March Atlantic Monthly— 


Catalogue on 
40c¢ a copy on all newsstands — out 


request. 
| February 25th 
|__ ee - 


























Nature Studio 
243 W. Biddle Street 
Baltimore, Md. 














oes £6 
cD 


Mail Orders Shipped Promptly—Delivery Prepaid Within 100 Miles 
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Thinking about decorating? 
Then learn about Sanitas 


O YOU favor the quaint wall 

decorations of grandmother's 
day? Then you can enjoy their 
beauty. without the subsequent 
worry of keeping the walls clean, 
for now Sanitas, the cleanablecloth- 
wall covering is available in styles 
which harmonize with colonial fur- 
niture as well as in styles to suit any 
room and almost every decorative 
scheme. 


Sanitas is the ideal wall covering for 
old and new side walls and ceilings. 
Cracks in walls will not show 
through Sanitas. Neither can Sanitas 
tear, peel or fade. The cloth back of 
Sanitas assures long service, the 
durable oil color surface cannot be 
permanently marred by dust, soot 


or children’s finger marks. An occa- 
sional wipe witha damp cloth keeps 
Sanitas looking as good as new. 


Decorators everywhere are now 
showing the Sanitas Sample Book 
containing 150 pages of colorful 
suggestions which you should see 
before you select any wall covering. 


Sanitas can be had in plain flat, 
decorative flat, enamel, and metal- 
line brocade finishes for the sim- 
plest or most elaborate decorations. 


If your local decorator does not 
carry Sanitas, send us his name, 
please, and we will arrange to have 
the Sanitas Sample Book shown to 
you. 


Write us for samples and descriptive booklet 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CoO. 


320 Broadway 


Dept. 30 


New York 


When you visit Atlantic City, see our Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier. 
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Look for this 
trademark on the 
back of the goods 





Style illustrated 
is reproduction 
of No. A 4192 
(1/5 actual size) 


styles for every 


room in the house 
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Ask your decorator to show you 
this new Sanitas Sample Book 















Shingles Fy 


fireproof 


Beauty that will never 
fade... protection that 
will never fail 


j= imperishable colors of 


natural rock, warm, har- 
monious, beautiful are 
moulded into Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles. Yet they have 
morethancharm. Theyarestrong, 
solid, fireproof and everlasting. 


Every advantage you look for 
in roofing you find in Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles. 
Their pleasant hues of green, 
red, brown, gray and blue-black 
offer many variations. To your 
home they add beauty, a note of 
smartness, a distinction that in- 
creases its value. They are com- 
plete protection from fire, since 
no flames can burn them. 


Lifetime Roofs 


The poorest of economies is a 

cheap roof. Your roof will last as long as 
your foundation if you use Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles. And you will end your 
roofing expense for all time. If you are 
building, use them and your home will 
never need another roof. If you are repair- 
ing or altering, re-roof for the last time by 
using Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. 
They are supplied either in hexagonal form 
or in standard American style. 


Be sure the shingles you get are Johns- 
Manville Asbestos. With every roof of 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles you are 
entitled to a Certificate vouching for its gen- 
uineness. Ask your roofer for this Certificate. 
Each oneisregistered at our home office. Thus, 
for your own are there will be a per- 
manent record of who sold the shingles and 
who laid the roof. 


JOHNS- MANVILLE 


4, 


forever Ge 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE 








Residence of Dr. H. E. Robinson, Pleasantville, N. Y. Architect—James R. Thompson 
Roofed with Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 


Johns-Manville— Master of Asbestos 


Wherever men live or work, they live and 
work better and more comfortably, because 
of Johns-Manville Asbestos products. Fac- 
tories, power plants, railroad cars, steamships, 
office and apartment buildings and homes 
use Johns-Manville Asbestos in construction 
and in operation. 


Asbestos, one of the strangest of minerals, might 
still be only a freak in collectors’ cabinets, but for 
Johns-Manville, pioneer developer of its use. From 
the asbestos mine to the finished asbestos product, 
Johns-Manville handles every phase of the task of 
making this mineral useful. 

Johns-Manville makes asbestos fabrics, yarns, 
cements and other raw materials from which are 
fashioned insulations, floorings, tiles, shingles, 
brake linings, sound controlling material, and a 
thousand other articles. Modern civilization, mod- 
ern comfortable living, literally depend largely on 
the asbestos products of Johns-Manville. 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Brake Lininc anp INsuLATIONS oF ENDURING FirnePpRooF ASBESTOS 












For Sale 
Everywhere 


Any building ma- 
terial or lumber 
dealer, orany roofer 
or contractor, can 
furnish you Johns- 
Manville Asbestos 
Shingles. He may 
not have a stock, 
but he can get them 
from one of our 
Authorized Dis- 
tributors. It will 
pay you in added 
beauty and value 
of your home to in- 
sist on having the 
best, to demand 
Johns - Manville 
Asbestos Shingles. 











For the small house gc wert 67 a Asbestos 
Shingles in hexagonal shape offer the charm of 
this pleasant French cottage. 


FREE— Booklet of Color 
Combinations for Roofs 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Corp., Dept. hee 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
For Canada: Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
(Mail coupon to branch nearest you) 




















Send me your free booklet showing how 
to choose the roof most suitable for my house. 
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[Family Portraits 
Restored Reproduced 


From old daguerreotypes, faded 

photographs, tintypesand snapshots. 

Have them reproduced privately in 
THE COPLEY PRINTS. 

It is not only the vogue to have portraits of 
ancestors on your walls; they make treasured 
gifts to your relatives. One should have them 
copied, if only to provide against accident, loss 
or fading. 

Send for Free Portrait Circular 


THE 
COPLEY PRINTS 
are fine art repro 

ductions of 


Distinguished 
American Art 
For 32 years a hall- 
mark of good taste 
in pictures 


for GIFTS 
your HOME 
and SCHOOLS 


COPLEY: Self-portrait $2.00 to $100.00 
WE SEND ON APPROVAL 
Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue 
Send Money Order or Stamps — NOT COIN 
It is a little handbook of American Art 








Curtis & Cameron, Dept AT 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 











PEWTER CANDLE STICK 
= sa $3.75 


One of many 
charming Coloni- 
al Pewter pieces, 
pictured and 
very moderately 
priced, in the 
Plymouth Pew- 
ter portfolio 
(copy of which 
will be sent you 
on receipt of 4c 
in stamps). 
Plymouth 
Pewter is made 
by our own 
craftsmen in our 
own shops. 
Many patterns 
are replicas of 
famous Colonial 
Museum pieces 
— in exquisite 
Colonial satin 
finish. 
Shipped on receipt 
of money order, or 
chec or_we_ will 
send C. O. D., if you 
». 


PLYMOUTH PEWTER COMPANY 
230-A Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











ANTIQUES 
A Monthly Magazine 


ArticLes on antique furniture, glass, fire- 
jarms, prints, rare books, paintings, clocks, 
hardware, silver, lamps, pewter, rugs, pottery, 
samplers, tapestries, wall coverings, and _ ail 
jother topics of interest to collectors. Ques- 
jUlons concerning antiques are intelligently an- 
|Swered, Illustrated advertisements of antiques; 
{classified columns for wants and offerings for 
|sale; alphabetical list of dealers by states and 
| towns, 

|50 Cents THE Copy He $4.00 THE YEAR 
fa Send $1.00 for special 3 months trial | 
|ANTIQUES, Inc., Essex Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
> tan dm lide classics seach a 


> 
| 
| 
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BOSTON SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION and 
| ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
234 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Interior Decoration for Home or 
mestic Architecture Profession 
Resident and Correspondence Courses 
Xperienced Professional Instruction 
SPRING SESSION, April 3 to May 17 
PLACE DES VOSGES. PARIS 
en 3 fe keene me Ss 
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OHEMIAN glass in red combined with crystal, a certain 
delicacy, and a graciousness of outline make this candy 
jar, or, properly speaking, sugar bowl, somewhat out of the 
ordinary. It stands only 7” high and because of its size 





would be effective used in pairs. The photograph (Figure 16) 
brings out unusually well the clarity of the glass, which, by 
the way, is a gorgeous color. The price is $5.00, express col- 
lect. — THE FuGuets’, 158 East 47th Street, New York City. 


NEW wallpaper that looks so much like pine that you 
must go straight up and touch it before you can tell it is 

not real wood, comes to us from England. It may be hung so 
as to look like broad planks, or arranged in a paneled effect, and 
there are strips in a cornice pattern that come with it to help in 
finishing. It is especially usable in an apartment where the 
fire laws prohibit the use of wood, or where one does n’t wish to 
go to the expense of putting paneling into what may be a 
It may be purchased at $12.00 for a 
Miss Nancy McClelland, who imports it, 


temporary abode. 
twelve-yard piece. 
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cA Real Type of Paul ‘Revere 
Silver service after the vertical “Adam” architecture, fluted, 
with the cord and tassel decoration as emphasized by the 
Colonial master-craftsman in his best work. 
Exclusive silver services 


GEBELEIN 


Silversmith 


79 Chestnut St., Boston 
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The Yale Shield on a book means a book that, 


both in appearance and content, will be a credit to 


| your library — 


L’AIGLON 


A Drama in Six Acts in Verse 
By 
Edmond Rostand 


Authorized English Translation 
By 
Basil Davenport 


Large 8vo. Bound in paper 
boards with cloth back. 
Price $3.00. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PREsS 
New Haven, Connecticut 


CWI EWA GWA GWALD 
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FLORA MACDONALD, Inc. 
Interior Decorations 


39 Newbury Street ’ Boston 























MAPLE AND 
PINE DESK 


Original in Bolles 
collection in the 
Metropolitan 
Museum. 


Reproductions 
Restorations 


A catalogue will be 
mailed on request 


FULLER & CRANSTON 
Old Boston Post Road 
So. Sudbury. Mass. 








Party Favors 


Send postcard for 64-page 
Pohlson Gift Book free. 
Filled with prize and gift sug- 
gestions. 

No. 5454. Fountain Pen 
Holder and Letter Rack 
beautifully decorated—$2 


POHLSON’S 


Department 54 







Pawtucket, R. I. 
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1260 MIRROR 
Mahogany and Gold . . . $25.00 


Size 354 x 1814”" — outside measure 
Oval-framed silhouettes of ‘ argc 
and Martha W: ashington” $3. ch. 
Silhouettes of *“‘Continental Soldier’ F 
and “Colonial Dame’’ — $6.75 each. 
Illustrated material sent 
on request 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
Arlington, Mass. and 4 Park Square 
Boston, Mass. 




















INDISPENSABLE FOR COMFORT 





TRAVELING PILLOW — Down, with lawn cover 
—— Moire Taffeta Case — dark blue, brown, purple 
or black. Price $12.50 — Postpaid. 


THE HANDWORK SHOP 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
64 Boylston Street, Boston 





You can make these 
Tapestry 
Purses 


Worked with Art-Craft 
wool yarn on stiff net. 
Simplified rapid process. 
Package Outfit: — all 
materials and designs. 


Price $2.00 postpaid. 


ART-CRAFT 
INDUSTRIES 
66 Church Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Send for FREE catalog 
“E” and samples 











COPY OF OTTOMAN 


Solid Mahogany 
Dull Rubbed F inish. 
14x Il in 

Stuffed ready to ap- 
ply your own cover- 
ing. $8.50 
Stuffed and covered 
with figured tapes- 
try. $10.50 


THE GEO. G. WHITMORE CO. 
Farm Hill Road Middletown, Conn. 
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shows also very beautiful wallpapers, drawn and painted by 
hand on Chinese paper, which exactly follow the designs 
and colors used on the old Chinese papers. Since this paper 
is made always to fit the wall for which it is destined, it is 
more than a wallpaper —it is a hand-decorated wall. Needless 
to say, it is hung in such a way that it can be removed 
intact and transferred to another room. — Nancy McCLeEL- 
LAND, Inc., 15 East 57th Street, New York. 








FIG. 17 


(O anyone who loves Boston, these reproductions of pencil 

drawings by Francis E. Getty area find. The upper picture 
(Figure 17) is of the Old North Church, where on the night of 
Paul Revere’s ride the lanterns were hung, ‘one if by land and 
two if by sea.’ The lower picture is of a gate at Harvard, 
while the one in the middle is of the lake in the Public Gardens, 
with a swan boat in the foreground and the spire of the Arling- 
ton Street Church in the background. They are a good size 
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UNFINISHED FURNITURE 


For every room and purpose, for any decorative scheme, 
unfinished furniture is THE thing. The many distinctive 
pieces in our large stock are sold only unfinished. You 
can paint or stain the furniture yourself (it’s simple, 
easy) or have us finish it ‘‘as you like it” in our own 
workrooms 

Complete catalog, informative, practical, sent for one 
dollar, which is refunded on your first order of furniture. 

Address Dept. B. 


The Campbell Shops 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 
216 East 41st St. New York City 


Near Grand Central Terminal, Vanderbilt 7226 
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Rare 


This teapot is a reproduction of one 


of the carliest examples of early 
American pewter, 634 inches 

high, postpaid........... $21.00 
Sugar and creamer to match, 

MOE oi 5 50 sas eda eeaeed 6.30 
Tray, 11x14 inches........ $12.60 
Set of four pieces........ $42.00 


Rare old models have been ex- 
actly reproduced in Old Colony 
Pewter. The same pleasant propor- 
tions, the same soft twinkle carly 
American pewter had when it was 
new. Our pewter contains no lead 
It has a soft glow, lovelier to many 
than the shine of silver. Candle- 
sticks, lamps, bowls, _ pitchers, 
smoking sets, plates. Write for our 
catalog 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 


99-L Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass, 




















YOUR FIRESIDE jo" Pe svarai 
by our Sturd 4 
Bench of Maple, a fascinating reproduction wi 

hand-woven homespun cover of many soft colors. 
37” long, 123%” ide 14%" high. $35.00 — crating 
and express collect. 


Thomas & Dawson, 39 Fayette St., Boston, Mass. 








“Folding Luggage, 
Tea or Coff er Stand 


~~» Painted or 
stained a ny color 
with blending 
material tops- 

Price*1o 

Mail orders promptl filled. 

Its. Bellows Robinson « 
12.Newbor bocy St~Boston, Mass. 


— 














OOKED RUG BOOK FREE 


You can make quaint Hooked Rugs at 
home in odd moments. Easy and fascinat- 
ing. All the rage. Sell at good prices. Opsts 
little to start. Write for 32-page FREE 
BOOK and learn all about this wonderfully 
profitable new art. Mass. Hooked Rué 
Industry Bureau, Dept. 2, Milton, Mass 











BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A — Professional Training Course. 
Course B — Domestic Course. How to Plan Yow 


Own House. 
Enrollment L Limited. Write for prospectus” 
Box 343 Boston, Back Bay, 
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Me Lure of Sine (shina 


FOR ALMOST COUNTLESS generations it has been 
the delight of the hostess to devote much 
thought to the selection, care and service of 
her china. Indeed, fine china not only is a 
source of constant pride and pleasure, but is 
quite indispensable, even to the modest home. 


Wedgwood bone china, an exclusive product 


Our new illustrated booklet will be sent upon receipt of ten cents. 


Mark on China Jesiah Wedgwood & Sows, Fux 


RI 
SE AMER SA Jasper, Basalt, 


255 FIFTH AVENUE 


of our Etruria Potteries, is famed for its delicate, 
translucent texture and its beauty of tone and 
design. The pattern shown—Columbia—is a 
recent one, reminiscent of the Empire style, de- 
veloped in an harmonious blending of colors 
that is altogether charming. It will be found in 
the shops in open stock. 





Mark on 





NEW YORK Queen’s Ware, Etc. 


WHOLESALE ONLY WEDGWOOD 
Potteries : Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England 
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Keep the Mud Out 
with an All-Steel Mat 


Direct from maker, this is a real 
bargain. Size 22 x 36, or two mats 
16x 24 forsame price. Slip-proof, 
sanitary, made of heavily gal- 
vanized cold-rolled steel. 


Dirt sifts through. Rolls, easily 
handled, sightly, invaluable in- 
surance against soiled rugs and 
damaged floors. 

Send check or pay postman. 
Introductory offer only. “The 
best $3.00 you ever spent.” 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2840 ARCHER AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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25c i on, 
FLOORS | 


It tells all about the new, easy, electric way to 
have beautiful waxed floors — without stooping, 
kneeling or even soiling your hands. 

It tells how to give ur home greater charm and 
distinction by increasing the decorative value of 
your rugs and furnishings 

All this is easy if you use Johnson's Liquid Wax 
and Electric Floor Polisher. 


Rent It by the Day or Half-Day 


Do you know that you can rent a Johnson's 
Electric Floor Polisher by the day or half-day at 
your neighborhood store? This wonderful machine 
runs itself — you don’t push it or bear down on it. 
With it you can polish all your floors in the time it 
formerly took to do a single room by hand me thods. 

Send us the name and address of the best interior 
painter in your locality and this 25c Book will be 
mailed you — FREE and postpaid. 

S.C. Johnson & Son, Dept. HB-3, Racine, Wis. 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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Eat and Be Well! 


CONDENSED set of health rules 

— many of which may be easily 
followed right in your own home, or while 
traveliny. You will find in this little book 
a wealth ot information about food clements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid and bland 
diets, laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correc- 

tion of various chronic maladies 
The book is for FREE circulation, 
Not amail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obli- 
gation. 
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+} HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
274 Good Health Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. 








GOLD FISH Imported Japanese and Amer- 
ican specime ns. Aq uarium 
plants, castles, shells and supplies. We make ar- 
tistic aquariums suitable for beautiful homes, 
conservatories, the lawn, etc. 
Illustrated circular fre 
PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS. “Racine, Wis. 
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for framing, 103” wide by 123” high. The price is 50 cents 


each, postpaid. — Foster BroTHERS, 4 Park Square, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


FEEL that the introduction of still another box (Figure 18) 
should be accompanied by an apology — but I could n’t 
resist this one. It’s for sewing and has a place for spools, a 
division for scissors, and so forth, and a space for a bit of 
pick-up work. It is lined with silver. The outside is deco- 





18 


1G. 


rated with a quaint French print framed in black. The 
box may be had in green, lavender, pink, or blue. It is 
10}’7x 84” over all and is 3’ deep. The cost is $5.00, post- 
paid. It would make a good bridge prize for anyone who 
is even slightly domestic. — Francis Joyce, 111 Myrtle 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 














°Hand-Wroueht Iron 
+  for,your Home 


LL the beauties of the Age of Chivalry are 

contained in Hand Wrought Iron from our 
craftshops. Let these beauties add to your home a 
touch of charm that can scarcely be provided in any 
other way. 


end for this Booklet 


—entitled ‘New Beauties in an Old Craft.” It’s Free. 
Contains suggestions and illustrations to help you make 
selections for your home. 


SHREVEPORT BLOW PIPE CO. 


309-311 SPRING ST. SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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Replica of ~— 
chusetts Bay Co} 
ony Hutch Table 








Top raises, giv- 
ing you com- 
partment for 
sewing, 
books, 
etc. 








Useful in Every Home 


This i is an authentic re production of one of the most 

esting of early New England tables, noted for 
its utility, purity of de sign and sturdy construction, 
Our Pilgrim ancestors were ingenious in space- 
saving devices. 

Height 24”; diam. of top 20’; Early Pine Finish, 
$15.00. Unfinished, well sanded, $12.00 prepaid. 
\ brush and your favorite lacquer will convert this 
into a most pleasing home accessory. 

Send for descriptions of other well-selected early 

American pieces 


GENEVA MFG. CO. 
501 Stevens St. Geneva, IIl. 








Have Fun 





Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 
make a lot of money right at 


3 PLS Making Money 

a 

Se home and, what’s more, have real 
y fun doing it. We show you how, 


we furnish everything necessary on an 


easy basis. 

4 to learn about our plan; 
Costs Nothing all details are given you 
free. Write today for beautifully illustrated 
idea book telling all about our methods which 
have made so many women independent. Learn 
how easy it is to make from $10 to $25 per week 
in the most delightful home work you can 
imagine. Don’t miss this opportunity. 

Write now. It’s FREE 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 88-C, ADRIAN, MICH. 








Navajo Indian Rugs 


fast disappearing realities and 


One of America’s 
traditions. Our genuine Navajo weaves get rarer 
and rarer; soon they will become priceless, Weat 
a lifetime, no two alike, reversible, all wool through- 
out. A few prices and sizes. Postage prepaid. 
27” x 45”, $11.50 48” x 80’, $37.50 
40” x 60", 22.50 60” x 06", 65.00 
R. M. Bruchman, Indian Trader 
EstabNshed 1903. Dept. 16-H 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 

















Success and substantial earnings for you in, this 
crowded proponayon. Very few well-trained men 8 
despite unusual deman nd. We teac! Be 
v io correspondence, fully, thoroughly. Pers 

ervision by, ene ot of Amant ret 8 a 

al uthorities. are-tim 
feats income nels Write for de 

tails t 








National School of Landscape Desige 
501 Equitable Bidg. 


Des Moines, la. j 
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Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
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ey. Profit 
today for illustrated booklet, 
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Pa Economics, 834 E. 58th St., Chicas? 
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THE BLUE ROOM BY EDGAR W. JENNEY 


1S me il SLLO 


ITH gifted hand this 
W concn decorator here 
portrays the fine funda- 
mentals of successful 
living rooms. The interior 
architecture is Louis XV, 
so he matches the period in 
Karpen furniture, known 


for authentic style and value 


CE 


go 
in every price range. The 
fabrics on the larger pieces 
set the dominant color, vivid 
yet cool, for repetition in 


mouldings and draperies. 


KARPEN 


(ey Furniture 
oe \ ae, 





eslions a VourV ks 


For contrast, the occasional 
chair inspires the warm and 
subdued tones of the rug. 
Intimate grouping and luxu- 
rious comfort lend the charm 
of friendliness. Karpen fur- 
niture makes the room—as 
it can in your home, what- 


ever your theme and budget. 


THE KARPEN 
NAMEPLATE MARKS 
FURNITURE OF 
INTRINSIC WORTH 


Illustrating Karpen Pieces 
Sofa 938— Large Chair 939— 
Small Chair 940— Side Table 
941 — Small Commode 942. 


Meal this coupon 
for the side 


Ynlertor ‘S ecoration 


+ 


Look lel 





“Beautiful Interiors” is its title. 
Illustrated in fullcolor by Edgar 
W.Jenney. Written interestingly, 
simply. With countless ideas to 
adapt to your home. Mail this 
coupon now, with ten cents in 
stamps for mailing costs, to S. 
Karpen & Bros., 801 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; 37th and PBroad- 
way, New York: or 180 New Mont- 


gomery Street, San Francisco. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE GREAT NATIONAL HEADLINER! 
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HE beautiful, new, Willys-Knight Standard Six, 
from the moment of its introduction at the 
National Automobile Show, has won an enthusi- 
astic reception that literally blankets the nation. 


The superiority of the patented Willys-Knightsleeve- 
valve engine has long been accepted. Naturally, it 
costs more to build this advanced motor. It is only 
today, after fourteen years of experiment and prog- 
ress, that we have reached our goal of incorporat- 
ing this superior engine in a low-priced Six main- 
taining all of Willys-Knight’s quality supremacy. 


The Standard Six inherits the qualities which have 
won world-wide prestige for Willys-Knight. The 
new car is distinguished by typical Willys-Knight 
brilliance, sturdiness, economy, simplicity, quick 
starting and ease of control. 


High compression with any gas 


The simplicity of the patented Willys-Knight engine 
is responsible for its remarkable efficiency. Two 
metal sleeves in each cylinder move smoothly, si- 
lently up and down, one within the other, in a pro- 






Patented 


brought within reach 


of added thousands 


tective film of oil. There is no complicated valve 
mechanism with springs, tappets and cams. As a 
result, the Willys-Knight engine gives high uniform 
compression at all times, atall speeds—and with any gas. 


Two other advanced Sixes 
Willys-Knight Special Six—improved, finer; now 
with added refinements and beautiful new color op- 
tions. Willys-Knight Great Six—one of America’s 
most luxurious cars. Now, a larger, more powerful 
engine insures even higher speed, flashier pick-up. 


Willys-Knight Sixes range in price from $1145 to $2695, 
in the Standard Six, Special Six and Great Six divisions. 
Prices f. o. b. factory and specifications subject to change 
without notice. 


The Perfected Whippet—*535 


Rounding out the great Willys-Overland line, the 1928 
eis ae still leads the light car field —in performance 
records, in features of mechanical and engineering superi- 
ree Pes of which were first brought to the light car 
field by Whippet—and in proved merit in the hands of its 
owners. Now, at new low prices of $455 to $585, Whippet 
is more than ever the leader in light car value. Willys- 
Overland, Inc., Toledo, O. Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, ‘Canada. 


WILLYS-~KNIGHT S/X 








WILLYS-KNIGHT ENGINE 

















HOME BUILDERS GUIEBE 




















FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN IN 
TWO BOOKS 


MR. CHILD plans and supervises resi- 
dences throughout the East and South, 
and these books show representative exam- 
ples of his work. 

“COLONIAL HOUSES” 13!¢ x 19 inches, 
27 two-story designs, $15,000 to $300,000 
to erect. Price $5.00 delivered. 

“STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14” x 26’, 
24 designs mostly two-story, $15,000: to 
$140,000 to erect. Price $10.00 delivered. 


Plans, 


Each Contains: Exterior Views, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 


Send check or call and 
see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 























DE LUXE EDITION. The most wonderful book 
of home plans ever published by any architect. Re 
vised and enlarged. 224 pages, heavy covers, 
nearly 600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
medium cost Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows 
and two-family dwellings, an ideal reference book 


and specifications as low as $10. You cannot afford 
to build until you have seen this book, it may save 
you hundreds 2 dollars in extras 

K H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Sereet oston, Mass. 








| CALIFORNIA HOME PLANS| 





SELECT your plans from our books of artistic 
homes, showing floor plans and exteriors. 
Spanish and Italian Plans, 6 to 11 rooms. $1.50 
Various Plans, 6 to 11 rms., inc. duplex. $1.50 
Small Bungalo F 8 toS rooms. $1.50 













GEORGE P. TELLING 
1754 Corson St., Pasadena, Calif. 











““T THINK it might 
change our judg- 

ment regarding your 

| country a good deal if 

| your magazine could be 

| more widely read here in 

Europe, so we could see | 

that the highest form of 

civilization is the same all 

over the world’? — From 

the letter of a European 

subscriber to the ATLAN- 

Tic MonTHLy. 








| 





| 
| 
| 


} 
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showing size of rooms, buildings and a description | 
of each sent postpaid for $3. Many complete plans 


| 








ROM the point of view of appearance and labor, the per- 


fection of a permanent and non-tarnishing finish for 
plumbing fixtures is very important. Many experiments 
have been made, to find such a finish, but a process has 
now been perfected which electroplates hardware with 


with 
silver finish 
absolutel 


all need of polishing. It 
and in a dull mat 
the same. It resists 
and all organic compounds and 
look like new. An 
can be applied to 
h have become un- 


a finish which does away 
comes in both a brilliant 
finish, either of which remains 
moisture, alkalis, most acids, 
requires only a wipe of a cloth to make i 
interesting feature of this finish is that it 
fixtures that vou may already have whic 
sightly through wear or corrosion. 


- 


wen a great problem to both 
rs, ily they must be 
the cold air is most likely to enter 


ADIATORS have 
architects and decorat 
front of the windows, where 
the room — and thus perhaps the most important decorative 
feature of a room is marred at the outset by a large and un- 
sightly radiator which takes up desirable floor space. A re- 
cently discovered method of welding brass so that it is now a 
practical radiator material has made possible a cleverly 
signed unit with a maximum radiating surface and a minimum 
measurement which can very easily be installed in a four-inch 
space —that is, under a window between the walls, out of sight. 


long 
Logi 


de- 


There is nothing to tell vou of its presence except an incon- 
spicuous grill just under the window and another at the base- 
board, which allow a good circulation of air. The same radia- 
tor may be purchased in small portable units for use with gas 


or electricity. 


However the radiator is installed, it produces 


a large percentage of radiant heat rather than conductive 


heat, 
somewhat greater than that 


worth while in the more tmportant rooms of 


” 


SMALL electric vacuum cleaner 

three and a quarter pounds, can be 
an electric iron, 
can be used in so many places 


as easily as one uses 
ience in housekeeping, for it 








$e 
Free Invalids | 
from Prison! ol 

Robbing | 


1 the Stairs 4 
‘ of ‘their | 





THE SEDGWICK 
INVALID ELEVATOR 
repays many times over its 
moderate installation cost in | 
the happiness it brings to per- 
‘ons who cannot join the happy 





family life because they are 
unable to use the stairs. 

| 
Write for Booklet, ‘‘Robbing the | 


Stairs of Their Terror.” 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
157 West 15th Street, New York 
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which fact is an obvious advantage. 
yf ordinary radiators, but is well 








Phe final cost ts 


a house. 


hich, weighing only 
» lifted and handled 


is a marvelous conven- 





125 Beautiful Homes 


people in all 


of prominent 
including 


parts of the country, 


15 Model Homes 


collected by us and bound into a 
handsome portfolio. These typical 
exteriors from all over the United 
States will be particularly useful to 
the prospective home builder. Sent 
to any part of the United States or 
Canada upon receipt of 20c in 
stamps or coin. 


EverHot Heater Company 


5222 Wesson Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
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GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


. only 10° 
“Things 
You Ought 


to Know \\— 
About Casement Windows” 


It tells you how to have the greatest 
convenience and comfort with 
your casement windows—and hav- 
ing that is merely a matter of know- 
ing in advance the best methods of 
construction and operation. 

Profusely illustrated. Also gives a 
complete description of Win-Dor 
Casement Operators, which enable 
you to swing your casements without 
opening your screens—the most im- 
portant feature for your casements 
to possess. Write for the book to- 
day, enclosing 10c in stamps. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
402 D North Wood Street NS) CHICAGO 








Make Your Fireplace ey 
: Genuine: 


In cottage or 
mansion the 
right fireplace is 
a priceless pos- 
A poor 
fireplace is 
worse than 
fnone. ] 
” Wi ithout obligation we help you 
select correct design and. tell. you how to 
make it function properly. ‘ 
Behind our service is*30 years’ experience 
in designing and — 
equipping fireplaces 
of every kind. 
Send TODAY for 
FREE Plan Chart 
and Illustrated 
sooklet, “Home 
and the Fire- 
place.” 
Write to: 

“Fireplace Service Bureau.’ 


session. 






COLONIAL FIREPLACE co. 
M/fr. of Colonial Damper 
4605 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 








ORIENTAL FLOWERING TREES 
922 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Penna. 










A RUSTIC NEST 

For Wrens and Bluebirds 
A neat, attractive bird home, most 
durably made. casily at- 
tached to tree, pole or eaves. 
Price $2.00 each postpaid. 
Write for our free catalogue 
of bird houses, rare bulbs, 
ornamentals, and small 
fruits. 


Ransom Bulb Nurseries 
Geneva, Ohio 


































where a large vacuum cleaner is almost more bother than it is 
worth. The small cleaner has a revolving brush which picks 
up threads, hair, and lint from the surface while the suction 
picks up the imbedded dust. For upholstered furniture, for 
curtains, for automobiles, for cleaning clothes that are to be 
packed away in moth balls, for cleaning stair carpets, this 
easily handled device is worth its weight in gold. 


- 


WELLERS in the country or in any part of the United 
States where there is neither natural gas nor city gas 


Natural Prepared 
PALM PLANT 








City Water, 

in your Country, Hiduoe 
Don’t do without the comfort of 
running water another season. 
Our Bungalow Model costs but 
two cents a day to operate — is 


automatic, needs only an occa- 
sional oiling. 





200 KEWANEE Systems 
Water Supply — Lighting — 


need not forego the convenience, the safety, the dependability, 
and the cheapness of gas equipment: stoves, hot-water heaters, 


PALM PLANT, natural prepared, in green, 
comes in sizes from 30 to 60 inches high, 


clothes driers, and mangles. A very simple arrangement of an 
outside-the-house cabinet, fitted with containers filled with 
compressed gas which burns with a hot sootless flame, gives a 
constant supply of fuel. It can be used in any house piped in 
the ordinary way and fitted with any standard gas range or 
gas-burning equipment. 


Sewage Disposal 


The “Bungalow Model Jr.” 
Wager supply NOW $103 
Write for booklet today 
KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 S. Franklin St., Kewanee, III. 


priced accordingly. 

Write for Copy of 
Spring Catalogue No. 16 
with illustrations in colors of Artificial 
Flowers, Plants, Vines, Trees, Hanging 

Baskets, etc. 


MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 
61 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 





” 


ITH so much emphasis being placed on the great pow- 

ers of sunlight, and with the actual proven results be- 
fore us, it would seem that no one, certainly no one with chil- 
dren, should neglect the obvious advisability of installing in SPANISH HOMES 
his sunroom or nursery a few feet of glass which will allow ; + arate 
these health-giving sun rays to enter the house. There is more id 2 
than one product on the market which has been found by care- 
ful experiment to be nonresistant to ultra-violet rays. 


- 


N small houses it is often more convenient to install in the 
































A Toad Stool 
Garden Seat 


Of Composition Stone — 18 inches high — 
this toad stool seat looks as if it might have 
sprung up thru the 
grass. Cost $12 delivered 
by freight. Cash or 
check with order. 

A folder showing other 
unusual things for the 
garden will be sent upon 
request. 





Zz 48-page booklet of photographs and _ floor 

lans of homes of Spanish influence_ designed 
by leading architects of Southern California. 
Ask your news dealer or mail check or money 
order of $1.00 to 


MALCOLM’S THE ROY HILTON COMPANY | 
The House and Gard itc : inati ink : : ; ; e 405 Kress Bldg. Long Beach, California 
> Mines ant Gorden kitchen a combination sink and laundry tub than to at Fe epee te social Med Dee 


tempt to plan for a whole laundry unit elsewhere. A drain- 
board of nickel silver, strong, light, and easily cleaned, makes 2 8 eee 


524 North Charles St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


















































this sort of arrangement more convenient than ever. It fits on 
= = to cither side of the fixture, serving the sink as a drainboard 
: and dish tray and serving the laundry tub as a tray for clothes. 
Books of California’s newest homes On it soiled dishes can be carried from the table to the sink 
and then back to the china closet when clean. ee Ie Sie aaa 
trations. Homes of 
all types. 
— —_—— Price $1.00 
postpaid. 
Published by 
2ist Edition Bungalowcraft — English type R. L. STEVENSON 
bungalows with shingle roofs, 4 to 9 rooms. ARCHITECT 
3rd Edition New Spanish Bungalows. . Just off 516 Paddock Bldg. 
2nd Edition Two Story Homes De Luxe—Spanish t , Mass. 
and English Homes. the Presses .) 











Price $1 each post paid — 3 books for $2.50 
Sony and specifications furnished 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 
527 1.W. Be lla Bldg., Dept. H, Los Angeles, Calif. 





|| ‘Successful Homes by 
Lawrence Visscher Boyd aoe _ ' 


A.I.A.,” Architect ; , 
LA. Architec For Lenten Reading 
A practical book that fills a definite 


need. A book decidedly different from SF i 8 f e r g 









TRUSCON 


Distinctive Home of 
Sto NE I EX 


6 George ci pArcht, 





other books on home architecture. 








x: AM ew B OK of p. shes Every home different. Costs to suit 
* and fon, < o dale Preserve the Beauty every income. Plans. Exteriors and 
: E =f, designs alowsand of Your Home interiors illustrated. - entire ae 
b ‘wo-sto, * es ai on devoted to garden and environmenta 0 e It 
. ais Ze vy’ “9 510rms. ene camer ‘and stains with *etscon treatment. 
> Tex. It makes concrete, stucco anc oa i : “ : 
oN Price 00 papoose fe f twat d An authoritative guide for “undecid- B 
ey see ee ee ee oo hone builders yp Glenn Clark 


a service and special design/ 
DISTINCTIVE HOMES PLAN SERVICE. 
11844 S.WESTERN AVE, CHICAGO,ILL, 


Picturesque sere + dag Imported 


Basque 
Cloth 31’’ x 47’ striped in two colors and_six 1215 Harrison Bldg. Ready $2.00 at all 
tck 10’’ ki 00. Otk Beacenscssne ‘ + » 
ae ee 15th & Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. March 10 booksellers 
ek Importe: | 
1429 Milton St., . Grand Rapids, Michigan | —= 








like finish. You could dip your house in 
water without damage if its exterior were 
protected by Truscon StoneTex. 
Write for color chart 
and full information. 
THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
307 Truscon Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


= 















Price $5, postage paid 





Limited edition 
Write for descriptive leaflet 


Lawrence Visscher Boyd 


























A new volume by the 
author of the famous 
“The Soul’s Sincere 
Desire.” 
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, D. Ate hinson, Architect 


Redwood Beams Make? 
Handsome Ceilin es 


IGNITY AND CHARACTER 
are imparted to this room by the taste~ 
ful use of handhewn Redwood beams. 

The charm of all beamed ceilings lies in 
the Ww ood itself. Because of its rich, velvety 
texture and natural beauty of grain, Califor- 
nia Redwood endows its surroundings with 
distinction and grace,w hether in beams, pan- 
els, ballustrades, or trim. 


Redwood takes and holds stain, paint, or 


any finish. It may readily be decorated to 


match or harmonize with other woods. Its 
durabilty is phenomenal assuring a useful life 
for decades, evenif untreated and exposed to 
the Ww eather. It comes in wide, clear lengths, 
fr ee from blemish and annoying pitch. 

W rite your name and address in the mar- 
gin below. We will gladly send you a port- 
folio of beautiful photographs of interiors 
and exteriors of lovely homes. Address the 
California Redwood Association, Dept. 
283, 24 California Street, San Francisco. 














JRURTHER proof that the world grows 

smaller every day is given in the fol- 
lowing paragraph reprinted from the 
American Traveler's Gazette: — 

The ancient desert caravan route be- 
tween Bagdad and Beirut is now covered 
by a service of luxurious six-wheel saloon 
motor cars. The cars leave Haifa every 
Thursday morning, reach Beirut at 3 p.M., 
Damascus at 7 p.m., and arrive at Bagdad 
Saturday noon. The return service leaves 
Bagdad on Thursdays and arrives at Haifa 


on Saturdays. ; 


Boston, Massachusetts, and Dijon, 
France, have much in common. Both 
cities are educational centres which pride 
themselves on their interesting history. 
They are not content to shine in the glory 
of their famous ancestors, but have gained 
recognition as commercial centres as well. 
If you enjoy Boston you'll like Dijon, but 
Dijon has fascination for those who don’t 
even know the New England city. 

To the student of French, Dijon presents 
peculiar opportunities. In spite of the ex- 
cellent courses in winter and summer for 
foreign students at the University of Dijon, 
Dijon has not as yet attracted large num- 
bers of American and English visitors. This 
means that the student can concentrate 
more on French; there 1s less temptation to 
use English. Mastery of the new language 
becomes easier. 

Living is comparatively inexpensive here 
and the people most hospitable. There is 
plenty to amuse the foreign student while 
he is studying. Weekly excursions to the 
environs are directed by the professors. 
The students have their dances and picnics 
in the delightful spacious parks. Concerts 
are often given. A number of attractive 





If 1 were a 
pedestrian 


and had to walk along 
dark, heavily traveled 
roads, no motor-car would 
ever tackle me for a loss. 
Because I’d carry alighted 
flashlight so that all driv- 
ers could see me... in 
time! 

And because it would 
be my life to guard, I’d 
take no chances on just- 
any-old-batteries. Thcy 
would have to be genuine 
Evereadys, ever - ready 
and ever-dependable, 
crammed and jammed 
with life and light. 

Get the flashlight habit. 
It pays. And that’s no 
“light” fiction! 
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ARIZONA 
Round-up, Wickenburg March 
17-19 

CALIFORNIA 
Automobile Salon, Hotcl Palace, 


San Francisco. February 25-March 
5. 
CUBA 
Motor Boat 
March 24-25 
FLORIDA 
Motor Boat Show, Miami Beach 
March 19-21 


GEORGIA 





Regatta, Havana. 





Annual Horse Show, \ugusta 
March 20-22. 

ILLINOIS 
Second Chicago Flower and Garden 
Show, Hotel Sherman, Chicas: 
March 29-April | 

KENTUCKY 
Forty-fourth Annual Convention 


and Ninth National Flower Show 
of the Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturalist-, 
Louisville. March 10-18 


LOUISIANA 





Louisiana Kennel Club Show, 


New Orleans. March 10-11 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Craftsmen at Work Exhibition at 

Horticultural Hall, Boston. March 





Boston Annual Spring Exhibition of 
Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety at Horticultural Hall, Garden 
Clubs codperating, Boston. March 
20-25 

MICHIGAN 





Cx plete Home Show, Grand 
Rapids. March 12-17 
NEBRASKA 
Izaac Walton League of 
Omaha. March 18-21 


NEW YORK 
Loan exhibition of Spanish paint- 
ings from E-1 Greco to Goya, Metro- 





Amcrica, 


politan Museum, New York City 
lebruary 18—April 1 
Fifteenth International Flower 


Show at Grand Central Palace, 


New York City. March 19-24 
Fifth Annual Exhibition of the New 
York Chapter of Landscape Archi- 
tects, Arden Galleries, New York 
City. Beginning March 19 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Show, 





Builders’ Reading. March 
5-10 

Philadelphia Spring Flower Show 
at Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia. March 20-24 

One Hundred and Twenty-Third 
Annual [E-xhibition, Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia 
January 29-March 18 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
\ very rare collection of the 
la, 


Camellia japonica in *‘Magnoli 
Charleston. March 


CANADA 


QUEBEC 

“March 2, Hockey 
dence vs. Quebec 
March 12, Hockey Gamc 
field vs. Quebec 
March 16, Hockey 


Game: Provi- 
Spring- 


Game: New 


Haven vs. Quebec 
March 19, Hockey Gam«c 
delphia vs Quebec 


Phila- 


AUSTRIA 
Spring Art Exposition at the Kunst- 
eim, Vienna. March 1-April 15. 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


International Sample Fair, Prague. 
March 18-25. 





DENMARK 


Danish [ndustries Fair, 
hagen. March 10-25. 


Copen- 


ENGLAND 
Housing Exhibition, Derby. March 
Twelfth Ideal-Home — Exhibition 
opens, London. March 1 


Oxford and Cambridge Universi- 
ties Boat Race. March 
FINLAND 


International Winter Sports, Sal- 
pauselka. March. 


FRANCE 
International Sailing 
Cannes. March 10 
Battle of Flowers and Spring Féte, 
Nice. March 15. 
International Tennis Tournaments, 
Cannes. March 19 and 20 
Children’s Carnival, Cannes. March 
7”? 


Regattas, 


Battle of Flowers, Mentone. March 
E7. 


GERMANY 
Grand Arts Exhibition, Diisseldor/. 
March-May 
Festival Performances at the two 
State Theatres, including World 
Premiétre of Ernst Krenek’s new 
opera, Wiesbaden. March—June. 
First Public Exhibition of Early 
Gothic ‘Tristan’ tapestries at the 
Hinrichsen-Lindpaintner __ gallery, 
Berlin. Through March 11. 
Exhibition of Aquatic Sports, Bres- 
lau. March 11-13 


IRELAND 
Metropolitan 
March 7. 
Powerstown Park Races, Clonmel 
March 29. 





Races, Baldoyle, 


ITALY 
International Book Fair, Florence 
March 
Festival Fétes of St. Joseph at S 
Giuseppe, Rome. March 19 





LAT\ 1A 
Independent — Artists 
Riga. March 16. 


Exhibition, 


NORWAY 
Holmenkoll Ski Races near Oslo. 
March 3. 
Championship Ski Mect of Norway, 
Narvik. March 8-11. 
Ibsen Centenary Festival begins, 
Oslo. March 20 


SCOTLAND 


Harriers Championship at Hamilton 








or Ayr Racecourse March 24 
SPAIN 

St. Joseph's Carnival, Valencia 

March 18 


SWITZERLAND 
Children’s Festival of Chalenda 
Marz, Samaden. March 1 
Third Spring Ski Meeting at Davos. 
March 12-April 12 
Concert at the Cathedral: Passion of 
St. Joan, by J. S. Bach, organized by 
the ‘ Cacilienverein,’ Berne’ March 
17-18 














cafés offer, besides their delicious drinks 
and pastry, most enjoyable music. 

Dijon is justly famous for its cooking, 
and in the summer its pétisseriés and res- 
taurants buzz with happy students surrep- 
titiously talking their native tongue. We 
might compare it to the Tower of Babel, 
were it not that a spirit of friendliness pre- 
vails everywhere. 

Burgundy, of which Dijon is the capital, 
is known commercially for its wine, pain 
d'épice, and mustard. 

Visit one of the famous cellars of Dijon, 
then go to Beaune and Clos-Vougeot, and 
you will understand why Burgundy wines 
have gained such a reputation. 

The Art Museum is the best in the prov 
inces. The curator gives a course at the 
Museum under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity. This course alone is worth a summer 
at Dijon. 

There are only 80,000 inhabitants in the 
city, but to those who love the real country 
there are enchanting walks and rides to 
Fixin, a tiny suburb in the surrounding 
hills and lovely vineyard country. An 
interesting Napoleonic museum surprises 
the visitor. 

Do you like to shop? If you are clever 
you will find up-to-date Parisian styles at 
half the cost. And such antiques! But you 
will want to hunt for those yourselves. 

A summer course at the University usu- 
ally lasts six weeks. 

Dijon is only five hours from Paris and 
six hours from Geneva by direct route, but 
you will hate to leave Dijon, for, although 
it is a prosperous modern city, it is still the 
aristocratic and friendly home of the an- 
cient dukes. Like Boston, it has the best 
of the old and the best of the new. 
—Reprinted by courtesy of Le Voyageur 
en France. 





TEMPLE TOURS 





= 


50 Spring and Summer Tours to 


EUROPE 


Delightful Old World Routes 
Extensive Motoring & Sightseeing 
Small Parties, Low Prices 


Send for Booklet 


a 





Cruises to 


The MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing April and June 
with Tours through 
EUROPE AND NEAR EAST 
Famous Lecturers, Low Prices 
Send for Booklet 


TEMPLES SIOURS 


INCORPORATED 


443-G Park Square Building, Boston 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 














EUROPE $722 aay 
200 All-Expense Tours, $195 up 


First class hotels. Motor tours 
as low as $7 a day. Booklet 
200 Allen Plan Tours sent free. 


ALLEN TOURS, 156 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW IDEAL 


CORTO 
The SECTIONAL BOILER 
Radiator 
Classic 1 Perfected design—highly 


fficient. 
World Standard efhcient 
for Heating Effi- 
ciency and Living 


Comfort 


Ne w/ 


IDEAL SECTIONAL BOILER 


First - Completely E Metal - Covered 

OSTING no more than you would _ through adouble flue gallery—a distance 

pay for ordinary heating equipment, _ twice the boiler’s length—insuring high 
the New Ideal Sectional Boiler offers operating economy. Completely equip- 
you the utmost in mechanical perfec- ped, thoroughly and indestructibly 
tion and heating comfort. More than insulated, with beautiful red lustrous 
that, it is so clean and beautiful that jacket and porcelain enamel doors, the 
it enables you to transform your cellar Ideal Sectional Boiler gives you the 
into a really useful, livable place. very best in heating — and it costs 

The hot gases of combustion travel not one cent more! 


2 Thoroughly and inde- 
structibly insulated. 


3 Equipped with mechani- 
calregulation and all 
accessories. 





Clean and permanently 
beautiful—all doors 
porcelain enamel finish. 














Transforms the cellar into 
a useful, livable place 

















vy 
American Corto Radiators New Ideal Gas Water Heater @ 00 
Standard for Living Comfort With Porcelain Enamel Top “ 55 
and Heating Efficiency and Base 

: ” . . : and up, according to 
With an “Ideal’’ Sectional Boiler downstairs and The new Ideal Gas Water Heater is the lowest size, plus installation 
“American” Corto Radiators upstairs, you priced, completely equipped automatic storage F. 0. B. Buffalo, N. Y. 
have the assurance of perfect warmth with heater on the market. It gives you hot water in 
utmost economy. The American Corto — the abundance, day or night, on the turn of a faucet, Rscereree yA ned 
Radiator Classic—is available in every size and operates with the highest degree of economy and American Gas 
to suit every requirement. attainable for practical service. Association. =) 








For Descriptive Folders Mail Coupon to Our Branch Office Nearest to You 






Convenient Payments arranged, if desired 
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Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 
for every room in the house 


Pp 


NOW. 
Tailored ) 


_Floors 4 


rm or A en eee room 


ODAY well-dressed rooms are 

wearing — something new in 
floors. You see it in the modern room- 
corner shown here. It isan Armstrong 
Floor of custom-tailored smartness— 
trim, correct in color, fashionable in 
design. 

It’s easy to have, too. As in select- 
ing draperies or wall paper, you de- 
cide first on the pattern and color 
that will look best. Then; without 
bother and upset to you, local expert 
Armstrong floor layers will measure 
your floor, carefully cut it, and fit it so 
expertly that it is really built-right-in. 
The result is a smooth, practically one- 
piece surface—a floor that keeps clean 
with very little attention, that never 
shows wear, that is easy and quiet to 
walk on. 

The cost, even for a modern two- 
color border effect, is but little more 
than you pay to properly restore old 
worn-out floors. Yet your brand-new 
Armstrong Floor will keep its original 
beauty, its trim appearance, for years 
of constant wear. 

The next time you are shopping for 
draperies or other furnishings for a 
room you are about to decorate, spenda 
few moments looking at the many new 
Armstrong Linoleum Floor designs. 

You can see them—natural marble 
effects; two-toned Jaspés; plain colors; 
and the newest Armstrong Floor crea- 
tion, Embossed Tile Inlaids—at the 


4 


good department, furniture, and linoleum stores 


near your home. 


Hazel Dell Brown offers you her new book, 
“The Attractive Home—How to Plan Its 


Decoration.” 


Mrs. Brown's practical suggestions for plan- 


LAIN - + INLAID 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














. ( An Armstrong Floor built-in to fit the room, Marble Inlaid ) 
4 Design No. 90, with double border of tan and black linoleum > 


Left—Inset Jaspé No. J11 


Deleid=Dadile Luketd, ning your house beautiful are illustrated in full, 
No. 89 


rich colors. Her “Decorator's Data Sheet” 
will help you plan your decoration step by step. 
This 32-page book also brings you an offer of 
the author’s free, personal service. Just enclose 
Lok fete 20 Cents in stamps with your request, to 
cindue a cover mailing costs. (Canada, 20c.) 
the burlap back Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 903 Pine Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 






EMBOSSED «**“}eere. *~ ARASESGOC «.- PRINTED 
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Formal Design in Landscape 
Architecture, by Frank A. 
Waugh. New York: Orange 
Judd Publishing Company. 
1927. 191 pages. Illustrated. 
9} x 63 inches. Price $3.50. 

HE average individual who 
wants a garden has the firm 
conviction that formal gardens 
are elaborate, intricate, unnatural, 

and stiff, and that if he wants a 

simple garden, as he probably 

does, it must be informal. In 

Formal Design in Landscape Archi- 

tecture, Professor Waugh proves 

conclusively that the formal type 
of design is simple, ‘natural, 
structurally safe, and pleasing to 
the eye.’ He points out that formal 
design is based on nature as 
it appears in myriad familiar 
forms, from the arrangement of 
the human body down, and that it 
has been copied since the begin- 
ning of time in thousands of 
everyday objects that we are so 
used to that we take them for 
granted. It is the simplest and 
most natural form of design. We 
have accepted it without question 
for practically everything we use 
and we should, therefore, not hesi- 
tate to adapt it to garden design. 

Having proved the naturalness 
and simplicity of formal design, 
Professor Waugh proceeds to give 
rules for the guidance of the ama- 
teur gardener in laying out the 
formal garden — rules so simply 
set forth that the most inexpe- 
rienced could see their importance 
and follow them with ease; sug- 
gestions for location, size, pro- 
portions, and general arrange- 
ment so convincing that even that 
large class of enthusiasts who 
‘don’t know anything about gar- 
dens, but they know what they 
like,’ could not fail to find them 
useful. 

The market is so crowded with 
books on such incidental details 
as horticulture, color schemes, and 
succession of bloom that it is 


satisfying to find one that goes 
back to first principles and gives 
some guidance as to the funda- 
mentals of structure, the general 
plan, and layout. The amateur 
gardener should not begin to 
think of color schemes until after 
he has studied such a book as this 
with great care and followed its 
suggestions in laying out the 
garden. 

Professor Waugh’s rules seem 
so obvious to the experienced de- 
signer that he would scarcely 
think of mentioning them, but 
after witnessing the average sub- 
urban effort of people who quite 
obviously want pleasant gardens, 
but have no idea how to set about 
getting them, — pathetic little 
beds clinging feebly to a bird bath 
and drifting aimlessly about the 
lawn, — the need for something 
more fundamental than a dis- 


cussion of the latest variety of 


phlox seems imperative. 

Unfortunately, there are plenty 
of chances to go astray, even fol- 
lowing with great care so useful a 
book as this. The value of any 
garden rests, in the last analy- 
sis, with the designer. Professor 
Waugh follows each suggestion 
with the direction that it should be 
‘well designed, of good propor- 
tions, in scale, and appropriate.’ 
That, in the end, is up to the de- 
signer. The determining of pro- 
portions, the selection of motives 
—on these, he says, the garden 
succeeds or fails. ‘To have them 
just right is the stroke of genius.’ 
Certainly the formal, as a mode 
of garden expression, is the safest, 
easiest, and most likely to be suc- 
cessful. Given a formal structure, 
there are greater opportunities for 
informality in detail without get- 
ting messy. 

Professor Waugh explains that 
of course the garden will be a 
failure if it ‘goes no further than 
orderly geometric arrangement. 
. . . Mere conformity to rules, 





























How Would You Like Expert 
Guidance for Spring Decorating? 


ALF THE CHARM of aroom liesin the treatment of 
its walls—but some people do not understand how 


simply correct treatment 


can be assured. 


We have found a way of helping thousands of 
home-owners to use fine wall papers in just the 
right way. Our decorating department has prepared 
a book—which we will send you for only the mail- 
ing cost—called “The Simple Art of Wall Dec- 


oration’’. 


There is no other book like it. It tells you just 
when and how to use all kinds of designs and color- 


ings, and how to give just 


the atmosphere you want. 


The whole subject is explained with profuse illus- 
trations and twenty-five actual sheets of modern 
Muralia papers. You can’t buy a book like this in 
any store. But we’ll send it for only twenty-five 
cents to cover mailing. More than this—our dec- 
orating department will be glad to help you, with- 


out charge, on any specia 


1 problems you may have. 














. BAECK WALL PAPER COMPANY 
3 
c or” 
Pd 
— 
ae Dept. of 
WALL PAPERS Pr ei Interior Decoration 
. ° P Pd . A 
Beautiful designs in fast-to- a 
° Ps D 
light colors on non-fad- _--~ 211 Thirty-Seventh St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
able backgrounds. Pi For the enclosed 25c to cover the costs of mail- 
ser ing please send me a copy of ‘The Simple Art of 
a Wall Decoration’’. 
a 
ge Name 
~~ 
att Address 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS INTO THE HOMES OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ADVERTISERS 


Leading All Other Publications 


With Lowest Inquiry Cost the First Year 


KITTINGER Distinc- 
tive Furniture has 
been made since 1866. 
A steadily increasing 
appreciation has been 
realized for the Kit- 
tinger idea that au- 
thentic period designs executed in solid 
woods thruout would surely win apprecia- 
tion of the American public. 

Up to 1925 a policy of selling thru the 
better-class furniture dealers and the more 
influential decorators, tying up Kittinger 
quality and prestige with the local reputa- 
tion of the best dealer outlets, tended to 
discourage the idea of general advertising in 
consumer publications. 

With changing conditions, especially in 
the retail business, the influence of con- 
sumer advertising in class publications like 
House Beautiful has added a new impetus to 
a determined policy to acquaint the general 
public with the merits of authentic period 
furniture made only of solid woods, prin- 
cipally American Walnut and Honduras 
Mahogany without the use of substitute 
woods even in hidden or minor parts. 

Such furniture in suites and in carefully 
selected groups of individual pieces will be 
recognized in an increasing number of small 


homes as well as in larger residences, clubs, 
apartments, hotels and executive offices. 
Kittinger Furniture, as a result of this 
policy, has world-wide appreciation. 

None of the old masters like Duncan 
Phyfe were more careful of the selection of 
woods. In the Kittinger factories the facili- 
ties for preparing woods insure better 
materials than the old masters ever pos- 
sessed. The application of modern factory 
methods with the training and development 
of master craftsmen has brought about a 
selection of over four hundred fifty pieces of 
authentic period furniture made in such 
volume that the prices are remarkably lower 
than has ever before been realized. 

Since March 1927 thru December 1927 
Kittinger Furniture shown in half-pages in 
House Beautiful has produced inquiries at a 
lower cost than has been realized from the 
advertising in other publications. In fact, 
the response from 
House Beautiful read- 
ers has been so en- 
couraging that begin- 
ning February 1928, 
full pages will be used 
each month in House 
Beautiful. 
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Beautiful Living Room ‘Furniture to Gladden the Glowing Hearth 


uietude and contentment . . . the ruddy 
eo} glow of a beechwood fire . . . a book 

of romance . . . a restful atmosphere 
engendered by beautiful, useful furniture. This 
fireside group by Kittinger includes a comfort- 
able 18th Century English armchair of pleasing 
lines .. . a small but sturdy Elizabethan stand 
in solid Walnut ... an occasional table of 
Charles II design .. . a 17th Century Walnut 


desk patterned from an English museum piece. 


Only the finest of solid woods... principally 


| 


Distine 


Let us send you the booklet, “Living Room Furniture by 
Kittinger,” ano other literature showing Kittinger furniture 
for the Dining room, Bedroom, Club or Executive Office. 
Kittinger Company, 1876 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo. NV. Y ra az 
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© 1928, Kittinger Company 


Honduras Mahogany and American Walnut... 
are worthy of such design and workmanship .. . 
no substitute woods even in hidden or minor 
parts enter into Kittinger Furniture . . . furni- 
ture of heirloom quality to be cherished for 
generations. 

A single piece of Kittinger furniture can add 
new interest and beauty to your living room... 
a carefully selected group will give it new dig- 
nity. And the cost, because of Kittinger produc- 


tion methods, is far less than is usually expected. 
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For over sixty years mak- 

ers of fine furniture in 

solid woods only .. princi- 

pally Walnut, Mahogany 
and Oak. 
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EAUTIFULLY finished reproduc- 
tions of hand-wrought iron, bur- 

nished high-lights, and touches of 
gold metal trimmings, designs of his- 
toric beauty or startling novelty— 
these are salient points of the new 
Judd “Hi-lite” Drapery Fixtures. 

“Hi-lite” Fixtures give an exclu- 
sive air to the windows they adorn— 
for they are an exclusive Judd offering. 
They have, too, all the perfection of 
finish, all the beauty of material that 
marks every Judd drapery fixture. 
And they are rustless. Look for the 
identifying name “Judd ‘Hi-lite’.” 

Judd Drapery Fixtures and Judd 
Bluebird Curtain Rods are sold at 
Department Stores and Hardware 
Stores throughout the country. If 
your favorite store does not carry 
them, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied, no matter how small 
your order may be. H. L. Judd Com- 
pany, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New 
York City. 










THE 













Drapery Fixtures 





For this delightful window 
drapery, rose velvet has 
been combined with hand- 
made filet. The walnut 
chair of flowered velvet, 
the reading table and the 
charming mirror, complete 
a delightful composition. 


Judd “*Hi-lite’? Fixtures 
No. 5320 and 5310 are 
used on a round Judd 
Rod, and Judd Holdback 
No. 541 holds the drap- 
ery in place. 


Send for copies of our “© 
two very interesting 
booklets, ‘‘Twenty- 
eight Suggestions for 
Beautiful Windows’’ 
and ‘ Wrought Iron 
and the Window 
Beautiful.’’ 
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though it may give a structural 
righteousness, will never breathe 
into any garden the living spirit 
of beauty.’ The book is an amaz- 
ing combination of imagination, 
idealism, and practical suggestions. 
Professor Waugh sees in a garden 
something more than a mere col- 
lection of plants. For him a gar- 
den has a spiritual meaning. It is 
a medium for the expression of 
feeling — emotion. He allies it to 
poetry and music. He says that it 
should be a thing inspired and 
inspiring. Unfortunately few gar- 
dens measure up to this ideal, but 
the garden of the average ama- 
teur would come far closer to it for 
a study of this book. 
— EpitH S. CocHRAN 


Landscape Architecture; a Se- 
ries of Letters, by Stephen 
Child. Stanford University 
Press. 1927. 279 pages. IIlus- 
trated. Price $7.50. 

OME books are a particular 

pleasure to handle, and_ this 

long-anticipated volume from Mr. 
Child’s pen is of that class — well 
printed by the Stanford Univer- 
sity Press on good paper with wide 
margins, and carefully planned as 
to arrangement of illustrations 
with text. Although the book is 
published on the Pacific Coast, 
where the author has his head- 
quarters, and although, as he ex- 
plains in the preface, the book is 
intended especially to fill ‘the 
genuine need in this great region’ 
and in the Southwest, it is em- 
phatically a book of value through- 
out the country. It aims to tell 
the layman what the problems 
of landscape architecture are, by 
giving in an ascending series, so to 
speak, from the simple house lot 
to the land subdivision and the 
city plan, twelve typical examples, 
made interesting and intelligible 
by the accompanying plans and 
sketches. 

Each example is described in a 
letter to an imaginary client, Mr. 
A. D. Vance, whose career, from 
first being the owner of a small 
home and later a large one, runs 
into proprietorship of employees’ 
housing, participation in a great 
seashore-hotel enterprise, and 
ultimately into service on public 
playground, park, and city-plan- 
ning boards. 

There is no attempt to make 
the letters into ordinary business 
correspondence; indeed many quo- 
tations from older authorities are 
introduced to back up the advice 
offered, so that the letters are 
really essays of ten to twenty 
in epistolary 





pages or more 


form rather for the pleasant inti- 
macy of style possible than for 
verisimilitude. 

The book is further made less 
forbidding than an actual treatise 
covering the same field by having 
no footnotes with the text, but, 
instead, all the notes inconspicu- 
ously grouped at the end. Various 
practical hints on gardens and lists 
of plants are worked into these 
appended notes. Just following, 
will be found the bibliography re- 
printed from Landscape Architec- 
ture, January 1927, comprising 
the selected list of books on land- 
scape architecture which was 
prepared by the Libraries Com- 
mittee of the National Conference 
on Instruction in Landscape 
Architecture. 

By selecting problems which are 
really representative of the field 
of landscape architecture, the ripe 
experience of the author —an 
honored Fellow of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects 
for the last fifteen years and one 
concerned in many good move- 
ments for landscape and civic 
improvement — has placed before 
the public a real tool, if it is only 
availed of. Let us hope that the 
book will be really appreciated 
and thoughtfully read by the 
composite individual to whom the 
author dedicates it — ‘Repton 
dedicated his Red Books to the 
King, George the Third. | will 
respectfully inscribe these letters 
to our ruler, the Progressive 
American Citizen.’ 

— THEODORA KIMBALL HuBBARD 


Shrubs (The Home Garden 
Handbooks), by F. F. Rockwell. 
New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1927. 76 pages, in- 
cluding index. 5 x 7} inches. 
Illustrated. Price $1.00. 

HIS book is designed for those 
who appreciate the value of 
planting the home grounds and 
yet do not feel that they can 
afford the services of a landscape 
architect. If the book accom- 
plishes no more than to dissuade 
at least a few home owners from 
masking the foundations of the 
house in mixed evergreen planting 
and give them a rule of thumb by 
which they can acquire something 
of more fitting character, its 
place will be justified. It gives in 
concise form much valuable in- 
formation about shrubs, with 
lists of those suitable for various 
purposes. 
The book is necessarily brief, 
but it is designed for the be- 
ginner, who will find it helpful. 
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These 


draperies tell an 
amazing story || 


ee 


Why are these fabrics replacing fine 
silks, damasks and imported linens 


in America’s exclusive homes? 


A few short years ago, no one dreamed that 
a unique fabric presenting a unique yarn 
would be sought from coast to coast as 
the most popular, as well as the most 
beautiful, material for the interior decora- 
tion of the home. 


The Lesher Studios have given Mohair its 
remarkable impetus by creating colors and 
designs that rival the beauty of nature 
itself. Today, Lesher Angora Mohairs in 
their soft, silky, lustrous glory are made 
in motifs exquisitely modern—and motifs 
that bring back the splendor of old-world 
pageants. So varied are their weights, 
weaves and patterns, that one may choose 
ideal harmonies for draperies, upholstery, 
wall hangings, bedspreads, casements and 
glass curtains. 


For years, great hotels, de luxe steamships 
and famous institutions havechosen them 
for their practical advantages: Their 
sturdiness and long life, their natural 
quality of drape, their facility for shed- 
ding dust and dirt, their sun-fastness, the 
ease with which they wash. 


But today, it is their amazing beauty that 
endears them to decorators and towomen 
who love charm in their surroundings. 


Department stores and interior decorators in 
every part of the country can show you Lesher 
Angora Mohair Draperies; if you have the least 
difficulty in obtaining them, we are ready to 
help you. 

Write for our beautiful booklet, written by an ex- 
perienced Decorator, giving you in intimate detail, 
valuable information in the art of decorating the home 
—and highly interesting facts about Lesher Mohairs. 
It comes to you entirely free, upon request. 


Lesher, Whitman & (0., Inc. 


Eight Eighty-one Broadway, New York City 


Lesher Mohairs are a Goodall Product, 
made by the Goodall Worsted Co. of 
Sanford, Maine. Their pledge of satisfac- 
tion is backed by years of splendid service. 
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‘Build Anew or Remodel 


from 
This 














Wonderful 
“Book , 








“HOUSES of WOOD 


for 
LOVERS of HOMES” 























“THIS IS 
THE 


PLAN 
BOOK J WE HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR!” 


Includes the $1,000 Prize Plan—9 Other Prize Winners and 
10 More Excellent Designs: 25 in All, Drawn By 25 Skilled 
Architects and Now Published for the First Time 





ONE OF THE PRIZE WINNERS 





Send 
for 


your 


copy 


now 
25 cents 


postpaid 


These plans were chosen from more than 
300 submitted in our recent architectural 
prize competition. The houses include all 
those features dear to the housewife’s heart 
—step-saving arrangement, bright, cheer- 
ful rooms, breakfast alcove,sleeping porch, 
a wealth of closet space, built-in con- 
veniences—in short, hominess and cozy 
comfort in every nook and corner. 


You'll like these plans too because they'll 
reaffirm your faith, confidence and admira- 
tion in and for the house of wood.The book 
willshow youa home suited to your needs, 
to be built throughout of Arkansas Soft Pine 
—a wood of toughstrength in thestructure, 
paint-holding surfaces for the exterior and 
rare beauty for interior woodwork, all in 
keeping with your desires and pocket book. 





ust enclose 25¢, coin or postage, with the convenient coupon 
S' 

below and give yourself a real home-lover’s treat. {Remember 

you can remodel from these designs as well as build anew.} 


<--TRAR O8F AND MAZiL-~----- 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
344 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Enclosed find 25 cents for a copy of your book “Houses 
of Wood for Lovers of Homes.” 


Arkansas Soft Pine 
is trade-marked, grade- 
marked and sold by dealers 
east of the Rockies. 


<5 6) s N41 @)@) 8) 
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rs (@) Ute)! 
for Love 
For Full Information 

Mail the Coupon 
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The Geography of American 
Antiques, by Lurelle Van 
Arsdale Guild. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page 
and Company. 1927. 283 pages. 
Illustrated by the author. 8 x 
g} inches. Price $4.00. 

HE Geography of American 





Antiques, by Lurelle Van 
| Arsdale Guild, like Sarah M. 
Lockwood’s Antiques, is a book 


well calculated to catch the eve, 
pique the curiosity, and stimulate 
the imagination. It is an ingenious 
book, cleverly gotten up. These 
qualities, displayed in the book- 
stores, will undoubtedly result in 
wide sales for the publisher and 
royalties for the author. It is the 
sort of book one would select as 
a gift for an antique-loving friend, 
not so much because it will con- 
tribute new information, perhaps, 
as because it is the sort of book 
that makes a good showing for the 
money. 

One is not inclined to begrudge 
the book its probable success, how- 
ever. Fundamentally it will de- 
serve it. For, in spite of certain 
absurdities in arrangement, and 
in spite of its popularizing char- 
acter, it is crammed with authen- 
tic, substantial fact. If the pack- 
| age is a bit fantastic, the content 
is sound. 

In the first place, the whole 
scheme of the book is forced. It is 
not, in any real sense, a geography 
of American antiques. It does not 
take up each locality and tell what 
was made there, but merely uses 
little maps of the Colonies and 
States at the heads of chapters 
devoted to various classes of 
American antiques. ‘ Of course, 
John Goddard belongs in Rhode 
Island, William Savery in Pennsyl- 
vania, Duncan Phyfe in New 
York, Caspar Wistar in New 
| Jersey, and Eli Terry and Seth 
| Thomas in Connecticut, but the 
author gets into difficulties at once 
when he places all seventeenth- 
century furniture under the Massa- 
chusetts head, mirrors in Georgia, 
and early lighting equipment in 
South Carolina. The chapter on 
glassware, for example, appears 
| under the New Jersey head, but it 
| deals as extensively with Stiegel 
and Sandwich glass as with Wis- 
tarberg. The same is true of the 
pottery chapter, which is placed 
| under New Hampshire because 
Bennington is located there. 

All this looks like a rather clever 
selling scheme which will not bear 
close analysis, but the critic, 
though temporarily irritated, is 
unjust if he condemns the book 

















on this account. It is an extraor- 
dinarilv attractive and_ intri- 
guing volume, and if its super- 
ficial features serve to get it into 
the hands of a large number of 
people, those people will gain 
much profit and knowledge from 
it. 

Forgetting for the moment, 
then, this indefensible ‘ geography’ 
idea, it may be said that the book 
is an excellent survey of American 
antiques. It is bound to help 
popularize the subject, but it will 
do more than that. It will con- 
tribute accurate and understand- 
able information. Books have 
recently appeared which bear 
more distinctly the mark of au- 
thority, but Mr. Guild knows 
what he is talking about and he 
has an extraordinary gift for mak- 
ing the whole story simple and 
clear. It would be difficult to find 
a more lucid, concise, readable, 
and interesting account of the 
origins of American antiques. 

While the author devotes a large 
part of his attention to furniture, 
he covers a fairly wide field. The 
six chapters on furniture are fol- 
lowed by chapters on clocks and 
clockmakers, mirrors, glassware, 
pottery and porcelain, pewter and 
silver (curiously enough under 
Delaware), lighting equipment, 
and hooked rugs, coverlets, and 
textiles. It would not be possible, 
in two hundred and seventy pages 
of text, to cover all of these topics 
with exhaustive thoroughness, but 
Mr. Guild has done a workman- 
like job in choosing the essentials 
and in setting them forth so that 
they will not bewilder the begin- 
ner, as so many of the larger vol- 
umes do. 

The numerous _ illustrations, 
which are scattered through the 
text, form one of the very attrac- 
tive features of the book. They 
are well-executed pen drawings 
by the author, many of them 
of museum pieces. Well printed 
as thev are, they seem somehow 
more interesting than the ordinary 
photographic half-tones. The so- 
called glossary at the end of the 
book is ingenious and helpful. It 
is composed entirely of pen draw- 


ings of details, with suitable 
captions. 
The Geography of American 


Antiques is, in short, a fine-looking 
book — one might say a showy 
book — not lacking in substantial 
value. Give it to your friend be- 
cause it is handsome and enter- 
taining, and you will be giving him 
solid information as well. 
— Wa TER A. Dyer 
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© W.D.C. WALKER ELECTRIC DISHWASHER SINK Model 114 


Does Your Sink WORK You~ 
or FOR You ? 


T LAST a glorified kitchen sink with electric dishwasher tested 
and proven beyond experiment. At the touch of a switch 
dishwashing and 
as though a magic wand were waved. Dishes bright and shining — 
cleaner from the hot, cleansing water action than is possible by 
hand. 

Thousands of women are already enthusiastically praising their 
Walkers — lamenting only that some one did not do this for them 
vears ago. The Walker is the result of years of careful painstaking 
experimentation. The machine is so simple that a child can 
operate it. 

The approval of Good Housekeeping Institute, The Delineator 
Home Institute, Priscilla Proving Plant, are just a few evidences 
of nation-wide endorsement. Let us send you free booklet giving 
interesting facts about time, hands, health and dishes saved by 
the WALKER. You owe it to yourself and family to read this book. 
WALKER DISHWASHER CORPORATION, Dept. 609, 246 
Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 












Look to your kitchen! Do you. know 
how inexpensively it can be arranged 
for greater efficiency? Our Kitchen 
Planning Dept. will be glad to pre- 
pare suggested layout of your old or 
new kitchen without obligation. 

May we name a Plumber who can 
supply you? 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., 
Gentlemen: — 
OPlease forward bot »klet, 


modern kitcher ciency. 
CI am interested in possible rearrangement of my old (new) kitchen. Please tell me how to proceed 


without obligatior 


‘The Dawn of a New Day in the Kitchen” telling me about the Walker and 





Name.. 


Address 


(NAMES OF ARCHITECT AND PLUMBER APPRECIATED) 
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THE 


Residence of Mr. B. S. Levy, Jacksonville, Florida 
Marsh & Saxelbye, Architects 


Beautiful Windows 


HERE is an inherent beauty in Crittall 
Casements. A gem-like sparkle in their 
panes of leaded glass and a rare grace in 
their slender proportions, add to every 
style of architecture a touch of artistry 
which makesyour home truly picturesque. 


Our illustrated catalog fully describes 
the many advantages and thoroughly 
practical features of Crittall Casements. 
We will gladly send a copy of it to you. 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW CoO. 
10973HERN AVENUE + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CRITTALL CASEMENTS 


Available in a wide variety of Standardized sizes and types. Also 
Custom Built to the architect's sizes, designs and specifications. 
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English Homes, Period III. Vol. 
II. Late Tudor and Early 
Stuart, 1588-1649. By H. 
Avray Tipping, M.A., F. S. A. 
Published by Country Life, 
London; Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 1927. 423 
pages. 11 x 16 inches.  Illus- 
trated. Price $25.00. 

HIS book, as the title implies, 
describes houses of the late 

Tudor and early Stuart period, 

including thirty houses in different 

parts of England, all having in 
varying degrees the picturesque 
and informal beauty of the houses 
of this time. The book follows the 
scheme of the first volume, which 
takes up the early Georgian houses 
of the years 1714-1760, in that 
each house is fully described, both 
historically and architecturally, 
and illustrated with very beauti- 
ful half-tones, showing both ex- 
terior and interior of the house. 

It is a volume which will inevi- 

tably find its place in every well- 

equipped architectural library. 


The Practical Book of Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese Fur- 
niture, by H. D. Eberlein and 
R. W. Ramsdell. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1927. 254 pages. 6} x8} inches. 
Price $10.00. 

HE strongly individual archi- 
tecture of Italy, Spain, and 

Portugal derives much more than 

a little of its interest and dignity 

from the furniture and other ac- 

cessories for which it supplies a 

background, and without which it 

does not always seem to be logi- 
cal. These three countries share 
what might be called the ‘Latin 
tradition,’ their architectural and 
decorative types being based 
broadly upon what they inherited 
from Latin antiquity, the rather 
smaller share of the legacy which 
fell to France being considerably 
modified by influences from other 
sources and particularly by the 
working of the Gallic mind. These 
three countries, moreover, shared 
in the development of the Renais- 
sance as it progressed from its early 
to its late stages. Italy strongly 
inclined to a fanciful, romantic, or 
even whimsical treatment, often 
particularly fortunate under her 
sunny sky, Spain was given largely 


to use of bolder, stronger forms, 
often tinged with a suggestion of 
abruptness or austerity, while 
Portugal developed types neither 
Italian nor Spanish, though shar- 
ing many of the characteristics of 
both. 

This volume is the most re- 
cent of the extremely helpful 
series of ‘Practical’ books issued 
by the Lippincott firm. It in- 
cludes within a volume of no 
more than medium size the data 
which in some other works upon 
the subject fill volumes much 
larger, and it has been prepared, 
as have all the works of this series, 
with the aim of being a source of 
information to the general reader 
without being so broad or general 
as to lose its value as a textbook 
for the architect, interior deco- 
rator, or the student of the period 
styles. The authors have been 
particularly fortunate in being 
able to accompany their text with 
excellent illustrations, showing 
furniture of all the different peri- 
ods in each of the countries dealt 
with. They have drawn, fortu- 
nately, upon many _ sources — 
museums and the stocks of dealers 
as well as upon the collections of 


individuals, and abroad as well as © 


in America. If the volume’s treat- 
ment of any one particular period 
were to be singled out for special 
mention it might be its discussion 
of’ the baroque. This period, 
which is generally regarded as the 
close of the Renaissance, offered 
ample opportunity for the indul- 
gence of that gayety which is so 
often part of the Latin tempera- 
ment — particularly as it is made 
manifest in architecture and dec- 
oration. True, the baroque often 
indulged in license rather than 
claimed the freedom of liberty, 
but in its more restrained use of 
form and color it is beautiful 
indeed, and it supplies a motif of 
which the rather gray modern 
world stands in sad need. Par- 
ticularly charming was the han- 
dling of the baroque at the hands 
of the Venetians, where richness of 
color sometimes accompanied ar- 
chitectural richness of form, but 
where, quite as often, color was 
used in dependence upon itself 
alone. 
— Rosert L. Ames 
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ROLSCREENS — 


add another point of pride ins the 
ownership of a distinguished home 





Always in place and ready for service, built inasaper- Added to the conveniences are the economies of a 
manent improvement, Rolscreens present the modern lifetime of service. Storing screens away for the 


advance in the practical necessity of window screens. 
Atouch rolls them upordown as convenience dictates. 
Rolscreens are all metal, no unsightly frames to mar 
beautiful window effects. 


winter; digging them out again, replacing rusted 
ones, repairing, repainting —these money and time 
wasting factors are eliminated with the modern 
window screens, Rolscreens. 








Architects and builders, whose interests are 
Look for the in obtaining harmonious effects as well as 
Trade-mark practical needs, heartily endorse the genuine 


Rolscreensy Rolscreens, which are fully guaranteed. 
TUL 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 


Pella, Iowa 


19 Main Street 
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THE IDEAL WINDOW SCREENS FOR ALL TYPES OF WIND 
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OVERHEARD IN THE 
EDITOR’S OFFICE 





HE cover this month, by they have been given in the 
D. L. Middleton, is, we garden designed by Agnes Sel- 
think, one of the jolliest of those kirk Clark, who has planted this 
submitted in our last cover con- one with a real understanding of 
test. It has the debonair freshness the natural habitat and grouping 
of a spring-morning mood; it is a __ of the plants used. 
gay banner flung to the winds in 
honor of winter’s demise; it is a 
ringing call to all garden lovers to HE second scheme for furnish: 
bury their hands in the soil and feel in = aa a 
: ‘ ; g a chosen house on a 
the heightened pulse of renewed budget is given this month. This 
life. i alas one has been worked out by 
; : Ruth Lyle Sparks, who, like | 
HEN we speak of the last Miss Reeve, whose plan was given | 
¥ cover competition wemust j45+ month, is a member of the 
| remind you that we are referring Women Decorators’ Club of Sa 
| to the one that closed in January Vaek 
| 1927. This year’s competition, the ; 





* * * 


What Would Yo 
WantTo Know First 
About This House? 


















sixth annual one, is, as we write, tin 
HE MacDowells were looking for pointers for | - saat higet von ne pases — = veh —_ 
their own nest building, when they found this Rene ae, ee ee > eo See oe ee 
House Beautiful house up near Boston. sized piles of designs ready to be ciation of Architecture,’ by Alice 
opened, recorded, and judged. and Bettina Jackson, will be 


particularly interested in an Art 
Appreciation Inquiry that is being 
UR special correspondent in made by the Art Jury of Palos 
England, Kathrine Morri- Verdes Estates of California. 
son, has sent us nothing more The Jury invites a number of 
lovely than the photographs of the artists and those interested in art 
garden of Mary Anderson in __ in all principal countries to submit 
Broadway, England. Some visi- a list of what they consider 
tors to this delightful Cotswold the greatest works of art in the 
town have been privileged to look world. For convenience they are 
into this garden, but more have asked to name ten each in the 
not seen beyond its attractive four following divisions of art: 
stone walls. Now allare graciously Architecture, Landscape Archi- 
invited by the owner to share in _ tecture, Painting, and Sculpture. 
the beauty of one of the loveliest The purpose is not to select those 
of the smaller English gardens. that the Jury may consider the 
best of the lists submitted, which 
would necessarily be but an 
AST month we published the arbitrary selection, but to publish 
first- and second-prize houses several such lists, in order to 
of our Small-House Competition. provoke discussion. ‘Is there any 
In this issue are shown two houses American example of any of these 
that won Honorable Mention. In arts great enough to be in the 
May, mark the date, we shall world’s list?’ is one of the in- 
publish a special portfolio of other — teresting questions raised. 
houses submitted in this competi- An advance list of the World’s 
tion. This portfolio will consist of | Greatest Examples of Architec- 
sixteen pages which will be in ture, submitted by Sumner Mau- 
addition to the usual number. It rice Spaulding, architect and 
will be printed on a special tinted lecturer on architecture at the 
paper and will make the May Institute of South California, in- | 
number an outstanding one. cludes the Boston Public Library. 
His entire list is as follows: — | 


There it stood, big as life and twice as beautiful. 
But what the MacDowells particularly wanted to 
know was about heating. 


* * * 


Ned dived for the cellar at once. He's strong on 
having a chill-free shave before he starts for the 
7:30 a.m. commuter'’s special. 





He knows what to look for in a heating system, 
how to size it up for fuel thrift features. Much of 
what he knows, he learned from the letters his 
friends and relatives wrote him about their own 
heating. He acknowledges that himself. 


Before you pass buying judgment on any heating 
system, get a copy of Letters To and Fro. It was 
written to and by the MacDowells; by and to six 
= interested people; who had used all the various 
= kinds of heating systems. 





* * * 


It’s a jolly little 34-page book, printed in four 
colors and bound in blue, and filled from cover to 
cover with hints for fuel thrift and heat comfort. 
= Write for your obligation-free copy. 
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= me 
OCK gardens still continue to = a 
> > of > . , ont St. Michel, France 
be _— “6 a Chartres Cathedral, France 
types of gardens, but, alas, they Giralda at Seville, Spain 
== also continue to be, as a trip Liverpool Cathedral, England 
through the suburbs of any large Strozzi Palace, Florence 
city will show, the most badly Notre Dame, Paris 
& ° ccetd itil iam ak dae Giotto Tower, Florence 
planned and planted of gardens Library of Cathedral, Vienna | 
and the most inappropriately Boston Public Library | 
: placed. They are out of place | 
: bordering the entrance path tothe Those readers who are in- 


house, or cropping out in patches terested are invited to submit 
on an otherwise smooth lawn. lists to the Editor of the House 
They are best in such a setting as = Beautiful. 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 
Representatives in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada 
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r~~Measure from tip to tip, including metal pins. Use yard stick ~> 
be JR 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., H. B.—Mar 


S. Plank Road, Newburgh, N. Y. 


REG. YU S PAT. OFF 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 


ty 
ba | 
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est shade for $120 


Prove to yourself that 
this window shade 
can actually 


be washed 


(Spectat Note: This offer is for introductory purposes only. 
We want every woman in the country to test the Du Pont 
Tontine Shade for herself. Only one test shade can be sent to 


a home at this low cost.) 


OU may have heard of a window 
shade that can actually be washed 
—may have seen its fresh beauty in 
the homes of some of your friends. It 
is the washable Du Pont Tontine 
Shade. Tontine remains fresh and trim 
season after season. It comes in lovely 
tones of white, cream, ecru or green. 
In order that you may test this 
shade in your own home and see for 
yourself how it will stand up under 
continual scrubbing, how resistant it 
is to twisting and creasing, we have 
arranged, for a limited time, to supply 
a test shade, made to order for any 
window in your home, at an extra- 
ordinary saving in price. Pin a dollar 
to the coupon below, indicate the 
size and color, and send for your test 
shade today. 
Make This Test Yourself 


Deliberately soil your test shade in 
any way you like. Then take plenty 
of water, some good soapsuds, and a 
brush, and scrub it vigorously. Hang 
it up flat to dry. See how quickly the 
dirt disappears! How the brightness 
and charm are brought back! 

Then you will understand why 
thousands of women who take pride 


in the beauty and cleanliness of their 
homes are replacing their shades with 
washable Du Pont Tontine. They 
can keep their shades as clean as their 
windows. 


Made to Endure 


Tontine is impregnated with imperish- 
able pyroxylin, the same substance 
which makes Du Pont Duco, the per- 
manent finish for motor carsand fur- 
niture, so enduringly beautiful. Like 
Duco, Tontine will last for years. Free 
from cracks, pinholes and other im- 
perfections, its surface remains smooth 
and lovely, season after season. 


A Suggestion 


There are probably not many shades 
in your home that receive harder daily 
wear than your kitchen shade. Yet 
how essential is cleanliness in the 
kitchen! What a test this provides for 
Tontine! Send for your test shade 
today, hang it at the kitchen window. 
Then, after a few weeks, take it down 
and make again the tests suggested 
here. You'll be convinced that Ton- 
tine will hold its neat, trim beauty 
for many years to come. 


Follow These Details: 


Measure width of shade you wish to replace with the Tontine test shade. 
Measure tip to tip, including metal pins at ends of roller (see diagram below). 
Measure also length of shade unrolled. Specify which color is wanteds 
White, Cream, Ecru or Green, Fill out coupon fully. Pin $1.00 to coupoa. 


ad 





n- 





Canadian subscribers address coupon 


Canadian Fabrikoid, Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Herewith $1.00 pinned to coupon. Please send me complete Tontine shade F 
inches long (shade unrolled). White () Cream Q Eceu CQ Greea O 


wide, tip to tip, and 


Name 


Address. . 


taches 


Check Color Desired. 
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Inside the Walls 


Anaconda Brass Pipe 
is bound to be 
the cheapest 





OOK at a house as the 
plumbing is going in. 
Pipes between floors, in 
walls, turning and twist- 
ing everywhere...always 
concealed, and always inaccessible. For 
water pipes are now hidden, never ex- 
posed as they once were. To replace or 
to repair them, a plumber will often 
spend more time in reaching the pipe 
than in actually working on it. And this 
is why Anaconda Brass Pipe is now re- 
garded as one of the basic necessities of 
the well built house, to be selected as 
definitely, and as early, as the most im- 
portant building materials. 














For it is unreasonable to expect rustable 
pipe to meet the requirements of mod- 
ern construction. It cannot be expected 
to serve permanently. Day and night,the 
rusting goes on until, in a few years, 
rust clogs the pipe. The flow of water 
is impaired and discolored. Leaks de- 
velop. Andwhen the inevitable repairing 
is done the bill is apt to be staggering. 


Whether you build or buy a home, the 
sensible, logical method is to insist upon 
Anaconda Brass Pipe for all water lines. 
It serves without repairs or replacement 
as long as your house stands. It gives a 
full, clear flow of water at all times. It 
costs no more, in labor, to install. And 
its total cost is so moderate that it 
amounts to only $75 more than iron 
pipe in the average $15,000 house. Yet 
_y=. its use saves repair 

=) and replacement ex- 
pense averaging $30 

every year. Today, in 
more than 100,000 
American homes, 
Anaconda Brass 
Pipe is fulfilling its 





Screens of Anaconda Bronze wire 
are so much more economical than 
corrodible screens that their installa- 
tion is an unusually logical step in 
rustproofing the home. They cost only 
about $18 more than corrodtble screens 
Jor the average eight room house. 


lifelong contract. And if you will get 
the facts and figures from your architect, 
or your plumbing contractor—you will 
be certain to make the small extra in- 
vestment that pays dividends in com- 
fort, security and economy as long as 
your house stands. 


Rust-proof the entire house 


For only about $450 more than the 
cost of corrodible metals, the average 
$15,000 house can actually be com- 
pletely rust-proofed...with flashings, 
rain pipes and gutters of Anaconda 
Copper... with screens of Anaconda 
Bronze .. . and with hardware of solid 
Anaconda Brass or Bronze. This 


ANACONDA COPPER 
BRASS “2” BRONZE 












ig? EO: 


modern equipment pays for itself 
many times over, and always proves an 
added attraction when the house is 
sold. Anaconda is the world’s largest 
producer of copper, brass and bronze. 
Any Anaconda product whether pure 
copper or copper alloy is best adapted 
for its purpose. Write to our Building 
Service Department for our new, free 
booklet, ‘‘Rust- 
proofed” or for any 
facts and figures 
you may require. 
The American Brass 
Company, General 
Offices, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 





It is wasteful to use corrodible 
metal for rain pipes, gutters an 

roof flashings. Constant exposure 
quickly ruins them. They should 
always be made of Anaconda Copper 
for life-long service, real economy and 
for added permanent values. Ti 

extra cost is surprisingly moderate. 
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April is the Spring Decoration Number 


HE suggestions for giving the reviving spring touch to the furnishings of 

the house will run the gamut in the next issue from the very new to the 
very old. For the very new, there will be a spread of two pages of illustrations 
of rooms furnished in the modern mode, rooms which are on exhibition at the 
present time in New York and which demonstrate, we be- 
lieve, that the new type of furniture is highly adaptable 
to American homes when the furnishings and background 
are carried out in the same spirit and are based on funda- 
mental principles, rather than on a desire simply to be 
different. 

Other important suggestions for carrying out the new 
note in decoration are contributed by Margery Sill Wick- 
ware in an article which takes up that important question of 
the use of bric-a-brac. ‘To what extent, and when, is its use 
justified? This article is illustrated with photographs of all 
sorts of lovely accessories that can be purchased to-day, as 
well as with photographs of rooms where these small objects 
of virtu have been well distributed to take their place in 
the pattern of color and lend those essential notes of richness 
and livableness to the rooms. 











TERMS: $3.00 a year; six months, $1.50; prs copies, 35 cents. FOREIGN POSTAGE, $1.00 a year. Rem 





For the old, you will turn at once to an article by Alice van Leer Carrick 
on trivets, and you will not be disappointed in your expectations that it 
will be found written in her usual entertaining vein. The use of antiques in 
our furnishings is the subject of another article, which contains some excellent 
advice in the matter both of purchasing and of incorporating 
in our homes these new-old pieces. 

Articles on Hispano-Moresque pottery and on Biedemeier 
furniture are the informative type of article that you have 
learned to look for in the House Beautiful. These are only 
two of several of this kind. Others will give equally 
important information on the garden. Mrs. Helen Goss 
Stackhouse will continue her articles on * Internationalism in 
Furnishings,’ and the story of the building of the Greens’ 
House will continue. 

But, after all, there are many of you, we know, who are 
content to get your ideas and suggestions just from the 
illustrations. You will not be disappointed in this next 
number, for it will be full of photographs of lovely rooms, 
all reproduced with our usual care, so that their full beauty 
is preserved. 
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THIS GARDEN OF MR. AND MRS. HENRY W. CROFT, IN GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT, 
MAKES AN IDEAL SETTING FOR THE BEAUTIFUL DIANA BY EDWARD McCARTAN 
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COURT FARM 


The House and Garden of Mary Anderson in Broadway, England 


OURT FARM in Broadway is de- 
C cidedly not one of those interesting 
but pathetic old English homes which have 
‘seen better days.’ Unlike many fine places 
which have sunk to the level of workmen’s 
cottages, this house has undergone a radical 
improvement in status, appearance, and 
surroundings. Its present far eclipses its past. 


kee 
Photographs © K. Morrison 


BY KATHRINE MORRISON 


Although Court Farm was built in the 
sixteenth century, the most eventful period 
of its career only started thirty years ago, 
when Mary Anderson came to live there 
shortly after her marriage to Mr. de Navarro. 
All that can be counted noteworthy in its 
history has been compressed into the last 
three decades. 





During this time the ancient homestead, 
which sheltered so many generations of 
anonymous farmer folk has often been the 
scene of brilliant gatherings. Any number of 
distinguished guests have enjoyed its hos- 
pitality. They have come from various 
walks in life — political, theatrical, scientific, 
diplomatic, artistic, musical, and literary. 





ONE OF THE TWO OLD FARMHOUSES WHICH COMPOSE COURT FARM 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THESE TWO VIEWS ARE OF THE COURTYARD AT THE BACK OF THE HOUSE, 

THE LOWER ONE SHOWING THE KITCHEN WING AND THE UPPER ONE THE 

PROJECTING ELL CONTAINING THE LOUNGE HALL. NOTE THE QUAINT 

OLD LEAD CISTERN, WHICH IS DATED 1720, THE OUTSIDE STAIRCASE, AND 
THE INTERESTING HALF-TIMBERED WORK IN THE GABLE 


Permanent records 
of these notable associations 
may be found throughout 
the house. There are signed 
portraits presented by 
Queen Mary, Queen Alex- 
andra, Queen Marie of 
Rumania, and ex-Queen 
Amélie of Portugal. Most 
of these unsolicited tokens 
of esteem from royalty, as 
from other celebrities, were 
accompanied by charming 
letters. 

There are so many of 
these autographed pictures 
that the walls of one room 
are literally covered with 
them. As you enter, the eye 
is immediately attracted to 
a pencil drawing by Sargent 
of the mistress of the house. 
Among other lights of the 
theatrical world are Sir 
Henry Irving, E. H. Soth- 
ern, Julia Marlowe, and 
Matheson Lang. Side by 
side with these are photo- 
graphs of Paderewski, 
Madame Suggia, Mark 
Hambourg, and Joachim, 
the violinist. The galaxy 
of authors includes such 
names as Sir James Barrie, 
Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Hugh Walpole, John Mase- 
field, A. E. Benson, Robert 
Hichens, and Henry James. 
Victorian art is represented 
by Burne-Jones, G. Watt, 
and Alma Tadema. 

These three artists were 
part of a coterie of intellec- 
tual workers who did so 
much to make Broadway 
known. This group, which 
also comprised William 
Morris, Walter Pater, Wil- 
liam Rossetti, John Sargent, 
Edwin Abbey, Henry James, 
and Francis Millet, used to 
spend a great deal of time 
there each summer. 

Their favorite haunt was 
Broadway Tower on Broad- 
way Hill. There they ex- 
changed ideas and dreamed 
those dreams whose tangible 
forms helped to mould the 
art and literature of their 
day. 

The predilection of these 
men for this old Worcester- 
shire village, together with 
Mr. and Mme. de Navarro’s 
choice of it as their home, 
did much to _ popularize 
Broadway. In those days 
it bore very little resem- 
blance to the ‘show’ place 
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THE HIGH YEW HEDGE FORMS THE BOUNDARY OF THE ROSE GARDEN WHICH LIES BETWEEN THE SUNDIAL GARDEN AND THE 


SHAKESPEARE GARDEN. THE ROW OF OLD LAVENDER BUSHES GROWING ON STANDARDS IS A NOTEWORTHY FEATURE OF THIS 


which it has since become. To be sure, there 
was the same wide street with its wonderful 
houses of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. But these had not been restored. 
They were still the homes of local people, 
not the country residences of wealthy out- 
siders, surrounded by gardens and approach- 
ed by carriage drives. 

In those days carts and wagons were 
about the only vehicles to be seen on the 
highroad. No one could have foreseen the 
rows of automobiles which are parked along 
the green each summer afternoon, nor the 
smart tearooms which have replaced the old- 
fashioned village sweet shops. 

Before Mr. and Mme. de Navarro bought 
it, Court Farm was a very different place 
from what it is now. The present dwelling 
is really two farmhouses which have been 
joined together. At first the de Navarros 
lived only in one of them. The other was 
occupied by Maud Valerie White, the well- 
known composer of songs. When she left, 
the second house was added to the first and 
a large music-room was built on at the back. 
The ground near the house was nothing more 
than a dump heap. 


GARDEN, AS SUCH OLD ONES ARE VERY RARE 


The transformation of these two farm- 
houses has not been the work of a day. The 
growth of the garden has also been gradual, 
although the broad lines of its layout were 
originally planned by the late Alfred Parsons, 
R.A. It has been extended from time to time 
and beautified, to keep pace with the ex- 
panding needs of the household. That is why 
it is so preéminently human and livable. 

Adjoining each farmhouse was a building 
used formerly as a barn and stable. One of 
these has been made into a garage and is 
screened from the garden by a high yew 
hedge. The other has been incorporated 
into the garden plan. It was easy to do this, 
as the building was of the same beautiful 
Cotswold stone as the farmhouses them- 
selves. It is a long rectangular structure. 
Part of it is devoted to an indoor squash 
court and dressing-rooms, and part to a 
model laundry. 

Mary Anderson’s private sitting-room is 
situated in the second farmhouse. Its most 
interesting feature is a fine fireplace, showing 
characteristic Jacobean carving. The paneling 
here, as in the dining-room, is original and 
dates from the early seventeenth century. 


An alcove has been built on, with a window 
overlooking Madame de Navarro’s private 
garden. 

Across the hall is Mr. de Navarro’s study. 
The main interest of this room is the remark- 
able collection of old pewter which his expert 
knowledge has assembled here. It is con- 
sidered to be the choicest in England. Many 
pieces are historic. Some belonged to Nelson. 
Others were mentioned in Garrick’s will. 
There are saltcellars of many different shapes 
and sizes—the rarest belonging to the 
Elizabethan period. Then there is a row 
of tankards dating from Charles the Second’s 
reign. The greater part of the collection is 
displayed on a large open dresser, but a 
number of fine pieces stand on the ledges of 
the mullioned windows. 

Passing through the small room whose 
walls are covered with photographs of celebri- 
ties, you step through an ancient oaken 
doorway into the music-room. This is a 
splendid apartment with a_barrel-shaped 
ceiling. The magnificent fireplace, with its 
delicately carved overmantel, is Elizabethan. 
So is the paneling, which came from a famous 
old hall in Hereford. 





At one end is a minstrel gallery with a 
richly carved balcony. The silken curtains 
at the windows used to hang in the Chateau 
de Bagatelle when Marie Antoinette lived 
there. 

On the wall opposite the minstrel gallery 
is a copy of the famous Luca della Robbia 
frieze which is above the organ loft in the 
Duomo in Florence. You may wonder if 
there is any significance to be attached to the 
wreaths of golden-brown leaves which are 
arranged symmetrically around this frieze. 
There is. These are a few of the many trib- 
utes which grateful soldiers gave Mary 
Anderson when, breaking her long retirement 
from the stage, she appeared before them in 
charitable performances during the war. 

For the initiated, there is just one other 
reminder of that brief and splendid career 


A VIEW OF MADAME’S PRIVATE 
GARDEN, WHICH OPENS FROM HER 
PRIVATE SITTING-ROOM. THE 
ARCHED GATE IS THE SAME ONE 
SEEN IN THE VIEW ABOVE 
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THROUGH THIS ARCHWAY THERE 

IS A FASCINATING GLIMPSE OF A 

FLOWER-BORDERED PATHWAY LEAD- 
ING TO THE MODEL LAUNDRY 


which is still a glowing memory to so many 
thousands, and that reminder is a mask lying 
on a table. Its story is worth telling. One 
of the celebrations during the Shakespeare 
Tercentenary was a pageant in which all 
the greatest actors and actresses in England 
marched four abreast in a procession. This 
procession was headed by Ellen Terry and 
Genevieve Ward. Thencame Mary Anderson, 
walking alone. As the first two actresses 
were the oldest, they carried each a mask; 
one the mask of comedy and the other the 
mask of tragedy. 

The second time the pageant was per- 
formed, Ellen Terry failed to appear. So 
Mary Anderson stepped into the breach, 
taking both her own part and that of the 
missing actress as well. In consideration of 
this, one of the masks used during the cele- 
bration was given to Mary Anderson. 

Contemplating this mask, the visitor feels 
as though some faint echo of those trium- 
phant Shakespearean performances in which 
Mary Anderson acted years ago must surely 
linger in this room where she spends so much 
of her time. It seems peculiarly fitting that 
her home should be closely associated with 
the great poet. Its very site is favorable to 
this association. The whole countryside is 
impregnated with memories of Shakespeare, 
for Broadway is only a few miles away from 
the historic birthplace in Stratford-on-Avon. 
So it is not surprising to find a miniature 
copy of the gloves that Shakespeare wore in 
one of his comedies lying on a table, along- 
side a stage dagger that once belonged to 
David Garrick and a necklace formerly 
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owned by the great Sarah Siddons. A bust of 
Shakespeare stands in the _billiard-room. 
Also an exquisite bit of the garden has been 
dedicated to him. 

Your easiest way of reaching the garden is 
to go through the courtyard at the back of 
what was formerly the first farmhouse. 
But, before crossing the court, you will 
certainly want to stop a moment to enjoy 
the view spread out before you. 

In the immediate foreground is the paved 
court, closed in on three sides by the walls 
of the house. Just beside the door where you 
are standing is a beautiful old lead cistern, 
covered with a decorative design and dated 
1720. On the wall near by hang a blue and 
white della Robbia Madonna and Child and 
a fine old wrought-iron lantern. 

The kitchen wing extends at right angles 
to the main body of the house. In the corner 
is a quaint old stone staircase leading up to 
an ancient oaken door. A tub of flowering 
plants has been set near the flight of steps 
and a thick mantle of creeper clothes the 
walls. You will notice the rain-water pipes, 
with their simple but well-designed heads, 
and the wrought-iron weathercock on the 
ridge of the roof. 

The paved court has been continued as 
far as the end of the kitchen wing. Near the 
house there is nothing to break its even 
expanse. But, as you walk toward the gar- 
dens, you pass between four rose beds set 
symmetrically in the paving. Beyond them 
stand two topiary peacocks on pedestals. 
They mark the entrance to the long pathway 
that takes you past a series of gardens to the 
more remote part of the grounds. 

At the right of this path is a sunlit square 
of lawn broken only by a sundial. A low 
hedge separates it from the rose garden. 
Between the rose beds there are three old 
lavender bushes growing as high as small 
trees. This tall growth is almost unique in 
the case of lavender — so rare indeed that 
the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew have 
no examples of it at all. 

A pergola covered with ramblers stands 
between the rose garden and the little 
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ALONGSIDE THE OLD BARN, WHICH IS 
NOW A COMBINED INDOOR SQUASH 
COURT AND LAUNDRY, IS THE SWIM- 
MING POOL (BELOW), WHOSE BASIN IS 
PAINTED A TURQUOISE-BLUE 


ABOVE IS THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE 
HOUSE. INTERESTING ACCESSORIES, 
SUCH AS THE FOOT SCRAPER, LATCH, 
HINGES, AND WROUGHT-IRON LAN- 
TERN, ADD TO ITS SIMPLE CHARM 


Shakespeare garden. After that, the treat- 
ment of the garden is more informal, con- 
sisting mainly of trees and planting of a 
more occasional and haphazard character. 

When standing in the courtyard, you 
embrace at one glance this series of gardens 
and the hillside beyond, which closes the 
horizon. What lies before you is an excellent 
object lesson in what is most to be desired in 
a garden layout — namely, the transition 
from formality near the house to informality 
as you get away from it. First there is the 
court, then the symmetrical arrangement 
of rose beds in the court, then the less formal 
lawn with the sundial and rose gardens, and 
finally the winsome informality of the 
Shakespeare rockery, as a stepping-stone to 
the freer treatment of the more distant 
spaces. 

If vou go along (Continued on page 336) 














TWo PREMIATED HOUSES 


These Two Houses were awarded Honorable Mention in the House ‘Beautiful 
Small-House Competition. The Two Houses awarded First and 
Second Prizes were Published las Month 





THIS HOUSE FOLLOWS VERY CLOSELY ITS NEW ENGLAND PROTOTYPE, THE FAMILIAR 
STORY-AND-A-HALF HOUSE WITH PITCH ROOF, SMALL DORMERS, WINDOWS WELL 
UP UNDER THE EAVES, AND LARGE CENTRAL CHIMNEY. HERE AN EXCELLENT 
ADAPTATION HAS BEEN MADE OF THE FAMILIAR WOOD-SHED ELL WITH FLAT 
ARCHED OPENINGS. THE HOUSE WAS DESIGNED FOR A SMALL LOT 38’ x 150’ 
FACING EAST. THE FAMILY CONSISTS OF THREE AND A MAID. THE SPECIAL PROBLEM 
WAS TO ADAPT THE HOUSE TO THE LOT AND RETAIN AN EXISTING TENNIS COURT, 
WHICH CAN BE SEEN IMMEDIATELY IN FRONT OF THE HOUSE. THE HOUSE IS OF 
WHITE CLAPBOARDS WITH WHITE TRIM AND SASH, AND GREEN DOOR AND BLINDS 
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THIS HOUSE ALSO FOLLOWS THE NEW ENGLAND PRECEDENT AND SHOWS A PRO- 
JECTING KITCHEN WING OF A TYPE COMMON TO THE COLONIAL FARMHOUSE. THE 
FAMiLY CONSISTS OF TWO AND A MAID AND THE SPECIAL PROBLEMS WERE THE 
CONSERVATION OF INTERIOR SPACE, REDUCTION OF COSTS, THE PLACING OF THE 
HOUSE ON THE LOT SO AS TO COMPOSE WITH THE ELM TREE, THE PRESERVATION OF 
THE VIEW TO THE WEST, AND THE ABILITY TO SHUT OFF AND YET COMMUNICATE 
WITH THE SERVICE WING ON THE SECOND FLOOR. THE HOUSE IS OF LIGHT WEATH- 
ERED SHINGLES: WITH SLIGHTLY LIGHTER TRIM, AND GREEN DOOR AND BLINDS 





Charles Darling 





A House in WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS FRANK SEWALL OWEN, ARCHITECT 
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INTERIORS OF 
TWO PREMIATED 


HOUSES 





Charles Darlang 








THE ROOM ABOVE IS THE DINING-ROOM IN THE HOUSE IN NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 














THE VIEW AT THE LEFT 
Is IN THE HOUSE IN 
WINCHESTER AND SHOWS 
A CORNER OF THE FIRE- 
PLACE IN THE STUDY. 
THE ROOM HAS PANEL- 
ING OF PINE, WIDE 
FLOOR BOARDS, AND 
COLONIAL FURNITURE 


IT IS FURNISHED IN A MANNER 
TYPICAL OF THE PERIOD OF THIS HOUSE, WITH A DADO OF BOARDING LAID HORIZONTALLY AND A REPRODUCTION OF 
AN OLD COLONIAL PAPER. THE DUTCH DOOR BESIDE THE CORNER CUPBOARD GIVES ON TO THE PIAZZA 





























DELPHINIUMS IN THE SOUTH 


Some of the Problems Connected with their Culture below the Mason and ‘Dixon Line 


T seems to me that in America, because 

of the size of the country, flower growing 
should more often be discussed from a sec- 
tional point of view. This plan would be 
decidedly helpful to those who live in the 
given locality and would, as well, furnish 
those who live elsewhere with useful material 
for comparison. Catalogues, notes from 
professional growers, articles in the garden 
magazines, and dissertations in Bailey’s 
Encyclopedia supply us with a_ general 
information that is illuminating, yet its rays 
sometimes fail to reach the dark corners of 
minds laboring with the eccentricities of 
climates which can be as perverse and vari- 
able as the hardiest individualist of us all. 

You always have to take into account the 
critter you are dealing with — especially if 
it’s an ornery critter! Mules are more 
cussed than horses. This South of ours is 
more cussed — horticulturally speaking — 
than the state of Washington or Massachu- 
setts, or that gentle creature, England. | 
often quote a traveling friend’s wise remark: 
‘In England flowers grow because. In 
America they grow in spite of.’ What I wish 
to say of Delphiniums, therefore, comes, 
alas, not from scientific knowledge of flower 
growing, — and how | wish | had it! — but 
merely from a sore heart, kicked and bruised 
for twelve years behind the mule Dixie! Lest 
you think that, despite my injuries, | am 
about to pose as a successful Delphinium 
specialist, let me say at once that, out of a 
collection of six hundred fine plants of two 
years ago, I have now only a dozen eking out 
a miserable old age. Two dozen young ones 
face such a future as the present generation 
has had. 


F I were more modest, | should tell you 

that you are reading an article on Del- 
phiniums by one who knows nothing about 
them. Proudly conscious, however, that my 
Delphiniums, exhibited at the 1926 show of 
the Southeastern Florists’ Association con- 
vening at Asheville, excited more comment 
than did the roses and orchids and that they 
were voted the most magnificent flowers 
shown, I am, instead, assuring you that, if 
other climates were as malignant toward the 
beautiful Delphinium as is the Southern 
climate, the plant would undoubtedly soon 
be faced with extinction. 

But to particularize. The main enemies of 
the Delphinium in this section are heat, 
humidity, and—perhaps strangely — 
drought. Delphiniums like cold. They stand 
any amount of it during the winter, even as 
tiny plants, and continue blooming long after 
frost has killed the zinnias. Their vigorous 
growth is one of the first signs of spring, and 
by May they will be six feet high. It is the 


BY ISABEL PERRY 


intense heat which follows their best bloom- 
ing period that exhausts them just when they 
are in need-of tonic air. Add to that heat 
humidity, and the right conditions are 
brought about for the epidemics of black rot 
and blight which destroy ninety per cent of 
our plants. These are fungus diseases, 
thriving, like all other fungus diseases, in hot, 
damp air. ‘Damping off’ is the common 
term for a similar condition among hothouse 
and cold-frame seedlings. Warm, moist air, 
in other words, encourages the growth not 
only of large plants that we love, but also of 
innumerable moulds and fungi that we detest 
and which are death to our favorites. 


O protect from too much heat, it is best, 

I think, in the South to give Del- 
phiniums partial shade or to arrange that 
they shall have only morning sun. To coun- 
teract the fungus diseases, they should be 
grown preferably in new soil — that which 
has not been used before, or at least recently, 
for intensive cultivation. Unless you are just 
beginning to garden, they will do much better 
planted humbly in a row with the vegetables 
than they will in your walled and lovely 
garden, surrounded by pink roses, madonna 
lilies, gypsophila — and fungi! Treatment of 
soil, seeds, and plants with regular and fre- 
quent applications of some fungicide is, 
further, absolutely necessary. For the or- 
dinary flower grower, who perhaps has only 
a bit of ground, which she must plant and 
replant, and no gardener to act as nursemaid 
to it, a hard programme has been outlined — 
hardly less unreasonable than those formulz 
for milk preparations which baby specialists 
are prone to prescribe to new mothers. | 
remember that at one time our local pedi- 
atrist had me ‘stir constantly for four hours’ 
a concoction which alone would keep Tommy 
from death’s door. I did so with my right 
hand, while with my left | supported the 
Atlantic Monthly to relieve my boredom. 
Sprays against Delphinium diseases must, in 
the Southern summer, be applied as con- 
tinuously and wearily, if success is to crown 
vour efforts. 

Added to the adverse conditions of heat 
and humidity already considered is the third 
cause of failure, and one which was potent in 
the two vears previous to this — namely, 
drought. Though the crowns of Delphiniums 
are particularly impatient of humidity, the 
deep roots which support the tall flower 
stalks must have copious draughts of water. 
Their need is exactly comparable to ours for 
cooling drinks, though at the same time we 
mop perspiration from our brows. Del- 
phiniums quickly wither and turn yellow if 
their roots are not abundantly supplied with 
moisture. During the drought of two vears 
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ago, | was sufficiently conscientious to 
refrain (by order of the city commissioners) 
from using city water to save the lives of my 
lamented six hundred, and of course they all 
died. 


OW that I have warned you not to 
touch the jam by any means, and 


having placed it upon the highest pantry 
shelf, [| shall, like a provocative aunt of my 
youth, proceed to show you how exceedingly 
nice it looks and to tell you of all its merits. 
If, despite my warnings, you bother it and 
are punished for it, don’t come to me for 
sympathy! 

The Delphinium is a lordly plant, without 
its equal among flowers. The annual varie- 
ties (Delphinium Ajacis or D. Consolida) are 
as easy to grow as the perennial is difficult. 
This latter will, under favorable conditions, 
continue to send up half a dozen tall spikes of 
bloom for six or seven years, without division. 
Here, undoubtedly, the youngest plants are 
the strongest — due to the fact that they 
have had fewer knocks from the weather — 
and some authorities even recommend that 
in the South it be regarded as an annual. The 
varieties are many, but they fall into three 
main types. These are: (1) the ‘rocket’ or 
‘hollyhock’ type, which bears a majestic, 
single spike of flowers, as the hollyhock; (2) 
‘the candelabrum,’ slightly less tall and sup- 
plementing the main spike by many side 
shoots of bloom; and (3) the ‘chinense.” The 
first and second are taller, more imposing, 
and, I think, lovelier than the third. This, 
the dainty chinense, is — along with the 
laterals of the candelabrum type — chiefly 
valuable for cutting for use in mixed bou- 
quets. Its flower stalks are light and airy, 
and the plants seldom grow more than two 
feet high. The first two sorts grow as high as 
nine or ten feet, the spikes of bloom them- 
selves being as long as five feet. | have had at 
least one in my garden which by actual 
measurement was five feet from the topmost 
floweret to the lowest. 


N color, Delphiniums range from palest 

blue to darkest purple, through all the 
intermediate shades of lavender, mauve, 
cobalt-blue, and so forth. White ones are 
apt to be touched with a greenish hue, 
but there are some pure white varieties. 
There are a red Delphinium and a yellow 
species quite distinct from those just men- 
tioned. A prize has been offered for some 
vears to the first producer of a pure pink 
variety. Flowerets of the finest type some- 
times measure three inches across. These 
may have a white, yellow, brown, or occa- 
sionally pink or pale blue ‘bee’ or ‘eve’ in the 
centre. It is this (Continued on page 341) 








ROCK GARDENS WITH NATURAL SETTINGS 


The ‘Background and Structure of the Garden are as Important as the Plants Chosen 


HE term ‘rock garden’ is made to cover 
i% so many types of gardens that it is diffi- 
cult to know what a real rock garden is. 

It would seem that the problem was most 
readily solved by assuming that it is after all 
a combination of gardens 
where not only the true al- 
pines, but our own small 
native mountain plants can 
be successfully grown. 
There should also be por- 
tions of the garden devoted 
to our native wild flowers, 
not only the ones to be 
found in the Eastern States, 
but plants such as the fa- 
miliar Phlox divaricata, the 
shooting-star (Dode- 
catheon), and the Expato- 
rium urticaefolium, which 
are at home in the Middle 
West. There are also wild 
flowers from California and 
the columbine, native to 
Colorado, which will adapt 
themselves to conditions 
in the East, as well as the 
many varieties of the 
smaller types of iris which 
grow in various parts of the 
country and have been es- 
tablished in our gardens. 

Having assembled such a 
great number of plants, we 
may be more or less trou- 
bled to provide within a 
reasonable area the proper 
soil conditions for each. 
But, if our garden is large 
enough, we can find suit- 
able conditions for the wild 
flowers in the wooded por- 
tions and near our stream 
or pool. We can divert side 
paths, provide places for 
great masses of trilliums or 
primroses, and still retain 
as the keynote of our garden the sections de- 
voted to the alpine or mountain plants. 

There is fortunately a sufficient number of 
alpines that will grow under the ordinary soil 
conditions which we are able to provide for 
them, and if we are unable to produce either 
the granite or calcareous condition to which 
they are accustomed, there will still be a 
fairly brave showing. 

If we are able to enlarge certain areas at 
some future time, we can then reproduce the 
varying conditions demanded by the rarer 
varieties and have an endless amount of 
pleasure and study to look forward to. 

In the general development of a rock gar- 
den, the motive dominating the design and 
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gradual working out of the detail of planting 
and construction should be controlled almost 
entirely by the native conditions. More than 
anything else, it is important to provide a 
background which ties the rock garden in 





AND LIGHT PINK PHLOX SUBULATA 


satisfactorily with the existing formal ele- 
ments of a place as well as with the wooded 
stream, garden, pool, or meadow of which it 
may eventually become a part. 

The actual planting of the garden should 
be dominated by a feeling of restraint, so that 
in passing from one picture to another we are 
not made to feel that we are looking at a 
tremendous herbarium of rare plants thrown 
together in a hapless manner with no interest 
in one another. 

The lesson is to be learned in our own 
woods, our meadows, and along our road- 
sides. Wherever we go, we take away a pic- 
ture of one or two lovely bits to fit into our 
own scheme. And | find among my mental 
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notes of wild flowers observed as they grow 
naturally such combinations as wild roses and 
our native elderberry, which are so often seen 
growing together along our country lanes; or 
chokeberry (Aronia arbutifolia) and the 
lovely prairie rose (Rosa 
setigera). But I find men- 
tally recorded against such 
a flower as the blue gentian, 
so rarely found as to make 
its discovery a great joy, 
that it must, for this very 
reason, be allowed to remain 
alone in the picture. 

And so with the rock 
garden, for if you have de- 
cided to build one you must 
either know or be willing 
to learn how and under 
what conditions the alpine 
plants grow. It is often 
easier in the beginning to 
use many of the better- 
known varieties that de- 
mand less attention, sub- 
stituting from time to time, 
as adjustments in soil and 
drainage can be provided, 
some of the more difficult 
varieties. 

Nothing is more hopeless 
than a rock garden filled 
with every known variety 
of Sedum. They will grow, 
but only too well, and leave 
room for little else. The 
early Phlox subulata, if in 
the lavender or soft pink 
variety, is lovely in the 
early spring, but needs so 
much room that it is better 
not to use it unless its 
neighbors are strong-grow- 
ing enough to hold their 
own. Nepeta mussini also 
smothers the other plants 
and is so often associated 
with the edging of perennial borders and 
more formal gardens that it is safer not to 
use it. 

To go on to the design of the garden and 
the keynote of its background, our native 
shrubs and trees, we have from early spring 
until late fall an endless opportunity for 
naturalizing the plants we all love best. At 
the same time our alpine garden is made to 
feel at home and not shunted off in the com- 
pany of exotic evergreens and weird hybrid 
varieties of azaleas or of perennials or annuals 
that belong somewhere else. 

Why not take our pool or brook, with its 
overhanging trees and shaded grassy slopes, 
and make a secret garden where we can work 
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MASSES OF PRIMULA VERIS, ARABIS ALBIDA, SILENE PENNSYLVANICA, ARENARIA MONTANA, AND PINK AND 


WHITE PHLOX SUBULATA BORDER THE STEPS LEADING INTO THE GARDEN, WITH NATIVE RHODODENDRON 
AND WHITE FLOWERING DOGWOODS SERVING AS A BACKGROUND AND POETS NARCISSUS AND THE FOLIAGE 
OF THE HEARTLEAF SAXIFRAGE, SAXIFRAGA CORDIFOLIA, LENDING CONTRAST TO THE LOWER-GROWING PLANTS 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





ALYSSUM SAXATILE COMPACTUM, BLUE AND WHITE GRAPE-HYACINTHS, IBERIS 
SEMPERVIRENS, AND SAXIFRAGA CORDIFOLIA ACCENTUATE THE BEAUTY OF THE 
FLOWERING DOGWOODS ABOVE THEM 


as early or as late as we wish? A place where 
we can tuck in successfully some arbutus, or 
perhaps, in a secluded nook, the gentian or 
yellow ladyslipper, and at the same time 
develop a garden of alpine plants, possibly 
from seed started in our own greenhouse. A 
plant grown from seed or propagated by the 
owner seems always to be of more interest 
than one which is bought from someone else 
and planted without a complete knowledge of 
its needs and habit of growth. 


The features of the garden will be the alpines 
and the rare wild flowers in the copses and 
along the woodland paths; the background 
will be our sloping hillsides, the woodlands 
with their great quantities of hemlocks, 
Rhododendron maximum and R. catawbiense, 
and native gray birch. Then there are our 
native laurel, to hold up its clustered pink 
blossoms against the hemlocks, and the aza- 
leas, for planting on the slopes above the re- 
flecting pool. The Azalea vaseyi, with its 


clear pink flower, grows near the 
water’s edge with the shadblow and 
the Iris pseudacorus, I. sibirica, I, 
orientalis alba, and I. ochroleuca. 
Here too we have the Lobelia siphili- 
tica, both blue and white, and the 
sweetflag and marshmarigold. Unless 
there is a large area to be planted 
with azaleas, we do not use many 
kinds, only the vaseyi, calendulacea, 
rosea, arborescens, and possibly vis- 
cosa. 

The rhododendron will necessarily 
be massed for depth and color, but 
here and there, for a note of relief, we 
will place one or two white or light 
pink hybrids and near our paths the 
dwarf R. myrtifolium and the Wilson 
rhododendron. 

There must be open places for 
ferns, and, instead of the overworked 
Pachysandra terminalis, we may use 
the bearberry (Arctostaphylos uva- 
ursi) and the box sandmyrtle (Leio- 
phyllum buxifolium) and, under the 
shade of the trees, Ajuga reptans and 
red baneberry (Actaea rubra). In an 
open spot where there is more sun, 
near the Wilson rhododendron, we 
will plant Daphne cneorum and, as the 
path nears the alpine garden proper, 
we may plant Japanese yews and 
Pieris floribunda. Here, for contrast 
of form and color against the Japa- 
nese yews, there are plants of the tall 
Eremurus Bunget in white and 
salmon-pink and near the water- 
fall above the rock garden and for 
summer bloom there are a few plants 
of Galium boreale, with its soft creamy 
flowers, massed against the green of 
the yews and ferns. Along the edge of 
the waterfall are the tall snakeroot, 
Cimicifuga foetida simplex, and both 
the yellow and purple loosestrife. At 
the water’s edge is the snowdrop-tree, 
Halesia carolina, and near the pool 
both pink and white flowering dog- 
wood. If trillium and bloodroot are 
used, they must be planted in drifts 
so that they will form distinct masses 
in the deep shade. 

Primroses adapt themselves ideally 
to our conditions, as they require 
more shade and cooler deeper soil 
than is usually provided for them. | 
like them best used alone along 
wooded paths rather than in the 
flower garden. The earliest primrose, 
with its stiff cluster of soft lavender or yel- 
low flowers, Primula denticulata, should be 
oftener used, as it is such a delight and 
surprise to find it before almost anything 
else is blooming. The P. Bulleyana is deeper 
in color and later to bloom. It also likes a 
half shady spot and can be planted with the 
P. denticulata. The better-known P. japon- 
ica is most effective by itself because of the 
depth of color which is trying in combina- 
tion with other plants. Then there is, of 
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course, Miss Jekyll’s Munstead strain 
of primroses, varying in color and 
most delightful of all. The primroses 
will be planted to form a veritable 
carpet and, as these masses verge into 
the dense shade if the soil is still 
rather moist, we will plant shade- 
loving ferns such as the Woodwar- 
dia virginica, Asplenium felixfemina, 
Dryopteris cristata, and the Adiantium 
pedatum. 

The ferns form one of the most in- 
dispensable notes of. the garden and 
offer such a limitless opportunity for 
beautiful effects that we cannot do 
without them. | like to get the ferns 
as early in the spring as possible, 
marking the clumps the summer 
before so that just the proper sorts 
are taken and placed in similar 
situations. 

When we have achieved the proper 
setting for our mountain plants and 
provided soil pockets and drainage 
suitable for the various types, we 
must still achieve the most interest- 
ing combinations for form and color. 
The foliage of the common varieties 
of saxifrages, Saxifraga crassifolia 
and S. lingulata, is always effective 
against the gray stone and these 
varieties combined with Arabis 
albida florepleno and blue grape-hya- 
cinths are very lovely. The S. mi- 
chauxi also has thick foliage and 
white flowers which bloom in June. 
Near these saxifrages might be 
planted the various dwarf and low- 
growing iris which are so numerous in 
variety that one can only choose a 
few. Iris cristata is one of the loveli- 
est of these and there is also the little 
goldbeard iris (Jris flavissima) as 
well as the lovely Jris verna which 
requires a distinctly acid soil. Jris 
tectorum alba is another of my favor- 
ites and I should place it near the 
soft foliage of columbine or bleeding- 
heart. The varieties of Jris pumila 
are better known, but they do not 
seem to have quite the charm of the 
more delicate types. 

Our alpine garden must surely in- 
clude such plants as Arenaria balea- 
rica, the aubretias, Campanula gar- 
ganica, C. Portenschlagiana, and C. 
rotundifolia. With the Campanulas | 
should plant Viola Hazlemere and 
certain of the androsaces and, near the 
aubrietias, Aster alpinus and Alyssum saxa- 
tile citrinium. The bulbs which belong in 
this part of the garden are a distinct subject 
by themselves, but I should avoid too many, 
especially grape-hyacinths, which we love, 
but which seem to offer such an endless dis- 
play of foliage afterward. 

There are so many blues among alpines 
and so many distracting shades of pink that 
we are overjoyed with the sunrose (Helianth- 
mum); both the yellow and soft pink varie- 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE GARDEN LOOKING OUT 


TO LONG ISLAND SOUND, SHOWING 


MASSES OF FERNS, AZALEAS, AND JAPANESE DOGWOODS IN THE BACKGROUND 


ties are good and its blooming period comes 
just at a time when we are regretting the 
loss of the early Arabis, Phlox divaricata, 
Mertensia, and so forth. | like also the globe- 
flower, which is so intense in color, planted 
with the gray foliage of Veronica incana and 
with the even more vivid Geum bheldreichi, 
especially if there is a dark background. 
Near these plants aretheAllegheny foamflower 
(Tiarella cordifolia) and white columbine. 
We must place cotoneasters, if we use 
them, where they will not crowd the smaller 


plants. I should use Cotoneaster machro- 
pbylla and the fern-like C. perpusilla and, to 
separate the groups, dwarf Japanese yews 
and a very few Chamaecyparis obtusa nana. 

As the steps lead on and out of the alpine 
garden we must pass through another part of 
our wild garden where, from a stone seat 
surrounded by hemlocks, white hybrid rho- 
dodendrons, Azalea arborescens, and white 
violets, we can get a glimpse of the pool with 
its bordering of clumps of iris and its over- 
hanging dogwood and shadblow. 








TIME, TIMES, AND THE COLLECTING 
OF POCKET SUNDIALS 





O-DAY in modernity’s mad whirl there 

is great hue and cry about ‘speeding 
up’ and ‘splitting the minute.’ ‘Stepping on 
the gas’ has come to be a meaningful phrase. 
One of our red-blooded poets glibly bids us: 
‘Fill the unforgiving minute with sixty 
seconds’ worth of distance run.’ Modern 
inventive genius is sorely taxed to concoct 
fresh time-saving schemes, presumably con- 
ducive to leisure. Electricity and machinery 
have supposedly liberated vast stores of 
human energy which one would think might 
be diverted toward the ‘Cherub Contem- 
plation.’ But, alas, it remains a mystery 
what becomes of all the time so miraculously 
saved. Assuredly the world and his wife are 
now possessed of less leisure than were 
neolithic man and woman as they battled 
with the beasts and wrested a livelihood from 
unyielding earth. 

To-day, as modern woman compels her 
high-powered car through the jangle and 
jostle of city traffic, she glances at an in- 
finitesimal, bejeweled watch, embedded in 
the cuff of her driving gauntlet, and marks 
the number of seconds granted her before her 
next appointment with coiffeur or masseuse. 
The aviator, dipping and diving above clouds 
and cities, glances casually at his sturdy wrist 
watch and, consulting his chart, knows im- 
mediately what town lies spread before him. 

But who pauses in his flight through space 
long enough to think of those primitive days 
when the passage of time was marked only 
by the progress of the sun in the heavens? 
There were simply sunrise, sunset, and the 
highest elevation between. Then, while 
mankind was yet in its childhood, came the 
science of gnomonics or dialing, a branch of 
applied mathematics, by which men, copying 
after nature, determined the divisions of a 
day by the motion of the shadow of some 
object on which the sun’s rays fell. There is 
the famous sacrificial altar of the Druids 
which the sun struck in a mysterious way at a 
given time. The Druids knew mathematics 
of a sort. Doubtless some dreamy-eyed 
shepherd, seated beside his grazing flock on 
one of those thousand hills, noted, day after 
day, the shadow cast by a lone tree or a 
solitary stone and finally was inspired with 
the idea of duplicating 
this principle for his 
own convenience in the 
form of a small, port- 
able device which could 
be used in his particu- 
lar longitude and lati- 
tude. 

To-day the modern 
‘minute splitter’ would 
no more depend on 
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timepieces rendered useless when a cloud 
obscures the sun than the transatlantic liner 
could reply on the capricious breezes of 


BELOW IS A RING 
DIAL IN THE COL- 
LECTION OF HAR- 
ROLD E. GILLING- 
HAM, WITH HOURS 
MARKED ON THE 
INSIDE OF RING. 


THE LIGHT FIL- 
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LAR OPENING 





A ‘SHEPHERD'S 
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SILVER POCKET SUNDIAL (BELOW) BELONG- 
ING TO THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. IT IS OF THE MOST EXQUISITELY 
DELICATE WORKMANSHIP, WITH A BEAUTI- 
FUL SHAGREEN LEATHER CASE. AT THE 


LEFT IS THE DIAL WITH GNOMON FOLDED 
READY TO SHUT IN CASE. AT THE RIGHT 
IS THE REVERSE SIDE 
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heaven, which buoyed to port the clipper ships 
and Spanish galleons. Yet the span of life 
allotted us in which to ‘strut our little day’ 
is not notably longer or shorter than that of 
bygone shepherds. The verities remain. 
Man still, according to a profound modern 
philosopher, ‘possesses only three things, 
life, time, and space’; and, alas, so much of 
life is now occupied with the annihilation of 
time and space! Though time is, to the 
highly intensified modern, more fleeting than 
ever, the art of time marking is long, and, 
should we pause a few moments to investi- 
gate, we will find it drawn out over a period 
of many centuries. In tracing the evolution 
back to the beginning, the way is a devious one, 
leading from grandfather’s ‘double repeater’ 
and the sharp trickle of sand in hourglasses, 
past ‘Wag-o-the-Wall’ clocks, sentinel ‘grand- 
fathers,’ and more diminutive ‘grandmothers.’ 

Watches, while invented about 1550, were 
not in general use till the late seventeenth 
century, for they were till then both too 
imperfect and too expensive to be popular. 
Clocks and clock towers were, however, 
known in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
architecture, and the old books on dials and 
dialing show prints in which the town clock 
is being set by the pocket sundial. 

Sundials, according to some authorities, 
date back to 700 B.c. The earliest mention 
of the sundial is found in Isaiah 38.8 — 
‘Behold, | will bring again the shadow of the 
degrees, which is gone down in the sun dial of 
Ahaz ten degrees, backward.’ We know that 
Ahaz’s sundial was cup-shaped and that 
filling.it with water threw the shadow of the 
gnomon (or style) ten degrees backward, as 
described in the Biblical verse and as can be 
demonstrated to-day with those dials made 
in similar fashion. The exact structure of the 
hemisphere of Berossus, Chaldean astrono- 
mer of about 300 B.c., is known, for sundials 
of this same structure were used by Arabians 
till 900 a.p. Undoubtedly Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians, Greeks, and Romans all used sun- 
dials, and portable or pocket sundials were 
used in the first century a.p. A bronze 
Roman dial of this period, now in the Naples 
Museum, was found at Herculaneum about 
1755. A Roman portable sundial of the third 
century A.D. can be seen 
in Sir Lewis Evans’s 
noted collection in the 
Old Asmolean Museum 
at Oxford. During the 
tenth century the Per- 
sians made brass as- 
trolabes by which one 
could not only reckon 
time by the sun during 
the day, but by the 
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fixed stars at night. Particularly famous is 
that beautifully made astrolabe which 
Christopher Columbus used on his epoch- 
making voyage from the Old 
World to the New, and 


which was recently sent by fs 
the Spanish Government to LA ; 
be exhibited in their building {%, 

at Philadelphia’s ‘Sesqui- 5 
centennial.’ In that same epi 


city, at the Historical Soci- ’ 
ety of Pennsylvania, there is 
a beautiful silver ‘bird dial’ 
presented by William Penn 


to his Deputy Governor ‘é 
Thomas Lloyd and recently " 
given the society by a de- X35 


scendant of the original 
owner. To-day the practical 
use of the large sundials is 
relegated to garden decora- 
tion, and it is only on the 
lichened walls of some old 
English tower or manor 
house that one still finds them serving their 
original purpose. In America, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-seven, the word ‘dial’ 
usually means that irksome little telephone 
device which, supposedly time-saving and 
fool-proof, yet denies us the supreme satis- 
faction of a responding voice to blame for 
errors. 

Pocket sundials, however, are manufac- 
tured to-day for practical use, especially in 
France. Travelers shaking off the boundaries 
of cities’ bricks and stones, and seeking out 
remote corners of the earth, woodsmen, 
hunters, explorers of various sorts, equip 
themselves not only with sandal and scrip, 
but often with a pocket sundial by which, 
given the correct latitude in mid-ocean, mid- 
air, or mid-jungle, they can determine the 
time to within a few minutes’ exactitude. 
Byrd carried a pocket sundial in his flight to 
the North Pole. During the World War our 
young United States Army engineers in 
France used pocket sundials not materially 
unlike those silver ones carried by their 
predecessors in patriotic spirit, the French 
officers who, with Lafayette, at the time of 
our Revolution, said: ‘Americans, we are 
here.” At present a certain American clock 
company puts on the market a flat rectangu- 
lar sundial retailing at one dollar and known 
as the ‘Boy Scouts’ Watch.’ These are, of 
course, in practical use. 

But, for the collector of pocket 
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sundials, the fascination lies in studying the 
evolution of these minute and mathemati- 
cally exact instruments. Many of them are 
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seas and the lands that fringe them. The 
keen collector, eagle-eved and ever wary (he 
who, according to Balzac, must have the 
fleet foot of a deer, the per- 
sistence of Job, and time to 
burn!), never knows how, 
when, or where he will find a 
pocket sundial. Perhaps it 
will be discovered lying 
black and dust-covered in a 
junk shop, perhaps polished 
like a precious jewel and set 
in the glass case of a noted 
Parisian, Florentine, or Vien- 
nese antiquarian, perhaps in 
a musty bookshop where the 
smell of old leather leads one. 
They are found in stationers’ 
shops, in furniture stores, 
and in houses handling gar- 
den supplies such as benches 
and statuary. 


DIAL IN FRENCH IVORY BOOK. NOTE THE STRING 
GNOMON AND MOON CALENDAR IN LID To the collector of sun- 
dials, the individual makers 

assume the same importance 

\ EE) & ERISA OPE" as those whose names have 





THE ENGLISH UNIVER- 

SAL ASTRONOMICAL 

RING DIAL (ABOVE) IS A 

STURDY DIAL FOR PRAC- 
TICAL USE 


beautiful in workmanship and provocative of 
inquiry as to period, nationality, and maker. 
Moreover, they are possessed of that peculiar 
charm which unfailingly clings to the minia- 
ture, that laborious per- 
fection and exactitude on 
a small scale which in- 
variably intrigues the 
trained eye. With Bat- 
tersea enamel boxes, 
Georgian tea-caddy 
spoons, and miniature 
lockets, they have the 
lure of pleasing pefitesse, 
but they are richer than 
any of these in historic 
and mathematical signifi- 
cance. 

Pocket sundials, as is 


VERSAL DIAL OF SILVER, 
BY JOHANN 


WILLEBRAND OF AUGS- 

BURG, ABOUT 1748. 

NOTE CHASING AND 
PLUMMET 











A GERMAN WOOD ‘BOOK 
DIAL’ WITH STRING GNO- 
MON OF ABOUT 1800 


AN ENGLISH UNIVERSAL 
DIAL WITH COMPASS AND 
TWO SPIRIT LEVELS 


in many cases attested by 
the inscriptions they bear, 
come from over the seven 


- AT THE RIGHT IS A GER- 


MAN WOOD-BLOCK DIAL 
WITH FIVE GNOMONS 


come down to us as cabinet- 
makers, goldsmiths, or glass- 
makers. Among the _ best 
known are Nicholas Bion 
(1665-1733), Pierre Le Maire 
(1650-1674), Butterfield, 
Blondeau, Chapatot, Lang- 
lois, Vernier, a list proving 
the preponderance of expert 
craftsmen in France. The 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York has an 
excellent collection of pocket 
sundials, showing by far the 
greatest scope and variety to 
be seen in this country. But 
Mrs. Harold C. Ernst’s loan 
collection in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts is larger and particularly good in 
Oriental dials, Chinese and Japanese con- 
stituting about half the total number. Of 
private collections, (Continued on page 356) 
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EARLY SPRING 
By Robert (. Francis 


. day I hope we shall all thank God for sending 
us spring while we still have winter; for I love no 
miracle of the long vear better than this curious friendship 
of ice and sun, this complemental ebb and flow, this resist- 
ing comradeship of new and old. The bluster of late 
surely this is bluffing, heroic rage, ranting in the 





winter 
grand style before a stage exit, or just an old man’s pitiful 
simulation of strength. I cannot believe that winter has 
kept his heart hard toward young spring, who has come so 
unobtrusively and who is so quietly at work. The old man 
may shout and storm, but spring smiles happily to himself, 
for the soft resiliency of youth can neither injure nor be 
injured. When we wake some April morning and find 
winter gone, sha n’t we believe that he had finally opened 
his heart to spring and departed humbly, no longer 
ashamed to acknowledge the feebleness of his old age and 
the friendship that had made old age both bitter and sweet? 

It is only when winter has gone, for good and all, that we 
know (if we have a speck of weather wisdom) that spring 
has been here for many days. There is no gap, no inter- 
regnum, no slightest suspension, not even a hesitancy. It is 
only when winter goes that we can see that the earth is 
already full of spring — spring who so graciously waited 
his turn even while he felt immense strength unfolding 
within him; spring who was willing to humor an old man’s 
vanity and dream a little time by himself. How impercep- 
tibly they changed places! We almost fail to miss winter 
and that unanalyzable tang that only the two together 
could contrive to leave in the atmosphere. | think that 
when God made early spring He was remembering His 
youth, the earliest youth of clear wisdom and unfathomable 


dreams. 


W HEN does spring comer Noone knows, or ever will, 
for spring comes always incognito. All we know is 
that the event takes place sometime after Christmas, and 
probably on a different day each year. | have been out of 
doors as early as late January and known instantly that 
spring had come. Usually it isone of those accidentally warm 
days in February that gives us our first glimpse, although the 
mere temperature is neither a condition of spring’s arrival 
nor a token of the event when it has taken place. Only an 
ignoramus would go hunting for spring with a thermometer. 
I used to think that the first sign of spring was a subtle 
fragrance in the atmosphere, the half-imaginary fragrance 
of expectant buds. And I still have faith in this revelation. 
But the infallible signal of spring’s presence is a certain 
glamour in the sunshine, an indescribable luminousness 


that is apprehended by no single sense and is far too 
subtle for the reason, but which strikes the blood with 
an immediate authenticity. It cannot be counterfeited. 
Warm days sometimes come in December andearly January, 
but they are lonely, souless days; mute, bewildered days, 
belonging to no season, without memory and without hope. 
Their warmth is an enervation. But this warmth — this 
warmth shining through the cold air — is the warmth of 


new life. 


OR aught | know, there may be a scientific explanation 
F of this distinction, although I shrink at the thought. | 
shall never inquire about it, for | should probably be laughed 
at, and who wishes to have his rarest observations ridiculed? 
No, I shall not speak exoterically of spring in February 
until people cease shaking their heads dolefully at the men- 
tion of spring when the road is full of mud and March 
freshets. So long as there is a trace of winter, they are 
willingly blind to spring. Miserable pessimists, hating the 
cold, yet clinging to its season until the last patch of snow 
has disappeared from the dooryard. | love winter, but | 
love spring more, and | shall not postpone my welcome 
after one pussy-willow bud is out. 

Surely we shall all be thankful some day for early spring. 
We shall stop having March colds some day, and also stop 
treating the valiant winds of March as bronchial com- 
plaints of the elements. Surely we shall not always let the 
first month of spring pass unfelt and unseen, and remain 
ourselves hibernating, congealed, and sluggish long after 
the trees have come to life and sent sap coursing through 
their cold veins. But what if we must stay indoors another 
week? There are almanacs to decipher and star maps to 
divine. And seed catalogues. There is the sun’s new niche 
each evening in the west, and in the east Leo and Virgo and 
Arcturus. Solemn preparations, too, there are to make for 
the vernal equinox and Easter. And, of course, watching 
for the first bluebird. Oh, if you keep your heart indoors 
until you hear the Pied Piper’s hand organ down the road, 
you will be ridiculously late to the party. And you may be 
sure that when the boys have found enough mud for a game 
of marbles; when the first old man in long black overcoat 
appears on his doorstep or at the street corner and is over- 
heard to say something about the cold weather and the long 
winter; when the sound of hammering keeps coming from 
somewhere, and off in the distance all the roosters in crea- 
tion are trying to crow—you may be sure then that spring 
arrived a month ago. 

| think the choicest thrills of my (Continued on page 342) 
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THE GARDEN IN GOOD TASTE 


Court Farm, the Estate of Mary Anderson 





Photographs © K. Morrison 
LOOKING ACROSS THE DUTCH GARDEN TO THE BAY WINDOW IN THE LOUNGE HALL. THE FORMALITY OF 
THIS SMALL GARDEN WITH ITS PRIM ROWS OF FLOWERS AND CLIPPED BOX MAKES IT WHOLLY DELIGHTFUL 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


FROM THE DUTCH GARDEN, WHICH IS SEEN IN THE ILLUSTRATION BELOW, ONE LOOKS TOWARD 
THE FOUNTAIN, WHICH IS A COPY OF ONE BY VERROCHIO IN THE PALAZZO VECCHIO IN FLORENCE. 
THE DARK GREEN OF THE TREES AND OF THE CLIPPED YEWS FORMS AN EXCELLENT OFFSET TO THE 
DELICATE TONES OF THE FOUNTAIN ITSELF WITH ITS PEARLY-GRAY STONE AND THE PALE TUR- 
QUOISE OF THE TILES LINING THE BASIN, AND WITH THE SOFT PINKS OF THE ROSES 


F ; 








MARCH 1928 





THE VIEW BELOW SHOWS THE EXCELLENT USE WHICH HAS BEEN MADE OF EVERGREENS. ON THE 
LEFT IS THE TERMINAL POINT OF THE HIGH HEDGE WHICH CONCEALS THE KITCHEN COURTYARD: 
THERE IS TOPIARY WORK IN THE SHAPE OF PEACOCKS ON PEDESTALS AND SPHERES WITH ORNA- 
MENTAL TOPS AND THERE ARE DWARF HEDGES AROUND FORMAL BEDS. 
SHOWS THE UPPER LAWN, WITH THE MUSIC-ROOM IN THE BACKGROUND. 


THE VIEW ABOVE 
THE WALL SEEN AT THE 
LEFT IN THIS ILLUSTRATION DIVIDES THIS LAWN FROM THE DUTCH GARDEN 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


IN JUNE THE HERBACEOUS BORDER (ABOVE) MIGHT BE CALLED A BLUE AND MAUVE BORDER, FOR 

THOSE COLORS PREDOMINATE IN THE SHAPE OF DELPHINIUMS, LUPINES, CANTERBURY-BELLS, 

ANCHUSAS, VIOLAS, AND CORNFLOWERS. BEYOND THIS BORDER AND ITS PARALLEL ROW OF CLIPPED 

PLANETREES, THE GARDEN MERGES INTO THE NATURAL LANDSCAPE OF THE WOODED HILLS. 

BELOW IS THE SHAKESPEARE GARDEN, WITH MASSES OF SNOW-IN-SUMMER IN THE FOREGROUND. 
IN THE BACKGROUND, AGAINST THE YEW HEDGE, IS A TINY FIGURE OF PUCK 
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FURNISHING A $35,000 HOUSE ON A BUDGET 


IL. As Planned by Ruth Lyle Sparks to include some Pieces already in the Possession of the Family 
on the ‘Basis of 25 per cent of the Building Cost 


a $35,000 house differs from that made 
by Miss Reeve, which was published last 
month, in the fact that in this case it is as- 
sumed that the family have some well-de- 
signed furniture brought from a_ previous 
home. The budget, however, remains at the 
25 per cent minimum allowance. An inter- 


ker plan of Miss Sparks’s for furnishing 


esting situation is created by this carrving 
over of furniture. It points to the outstand- 
ing common-sense, wisdom, in fact, of buving 
well always, regardless of the size of our 
house and whether we are just beginning our 
cares or are seasoned houscholders. Furni- 
ture that has good design, that is excellent in 
color, that has character and distinction, 

the earmarks of good taste, -—is as good 
to-morrow as it is to-day, irrespective of 
passing emphasis upon special types or 
periods. A good decorator can always use it. 
But the nondescript, characterless, or ever- 
ugly piece, no matter how much it costs, is a 
dead loss economically. As we grow, we cast 
off the trivial, the less important, the tran- 
sient — and the furniture which has failed to 
measure up to our increasingly superior 
standards of design falls automatically by the 
wayside. The cost of replacement is double, 


BY LUCY D. TAYLOR 





Dorothy Jarvis 
THE HOUSE CHOSEN FOR WORKING OUT 
A FURNISHING SCHEME ON A DEFINITE 


BUDGET. GUY C. MARINER, ARCHITECT 
because we have both the cost of the old and 
the new upon which to reckon. 

Working with a minimum budget and using 
the old pieces, Miss Sparks has created a very 
real atmosphere with much charm. The fact 
that they could be adapted so readily to the 
new scheme shows clearly how care in the 
planning of the earlier home has added to 
both the beauty and the economy of the 
effect in the new one. 

From the living-room in the former house 


come first of all a fascinating old maple desk 
and rush-seated armchair. These in them- 
selves are a boon anvwhere. Thev are full of 
quaint honesty of craftsmanship, excellent in 
proportion and line, beautiful in design. The 
picture shows clearly how much the single 
word ‘character’ can mean with fine pieces of 
furniture. With the delightfully chosen 
draperies, they ‘key’ the room and instantly 
establish interest. As the old living-room had 
likewise been keved to these pieces, there 
were other items which could easily be trans- 
ferred; the most important of which is the 
big sofa — always an expensive item when 
properly made, well designed, and attrac- 
tively covered. The gate-legged table, two 
Hitchcock chairs, an andiron set, a good 
floor lamp — Colonial reproduction — with 
simple shade, and a small upholstered chair 
were also salvaged. A set of wicker furniture 
that had been used on the porch, a curly- 
maple bed set that had been inherited from a 
still earlier house, a flower painting, a set of 
maple chairs, and a chest are included in 
the list of the old furniture. At least $1800 
has been saved by good taste. 

The new plan, arrangement, and colors are 
outlined as in the article of last month. 
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BR. NO. 2. 
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LAST MONTH THE HOUSE SHOWN IN 
THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE, FOR WHICH 
PLANS ARE HERE GIVEN, WAS NEWLY 


AND COMPLETELY FURNISHED ON A 
BUDGET OF 25 PER CENT OF THE 
BUILDING COST. IN THIS MONTH'S 


SCHEME, MANY OLD PIECES HAVE BEEN 

UTILIZED. THE PLANS ARE KEYED TO 

THE BUDGETS WHICH, WITH A BRIEF 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ROOMS, APPEAR 
ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES 
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302 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Budget 
Carpet — green chenille... .. ; $267.00 
§ pair ruffled net curtains, $8.40 a pair 2.00 


5 pair glazed chintz overcurtains with valances, 

$35.00 a pair cong cee 175 00 
No. 1 — Big Sofa (old) 
Nos. 3 and 7 — 2 Hitchcock chairs (old) 


No, 2 — 1 pine tavern table in dark old pine. 150.00 
No. 18 1 small table beside sofa pine 25.00 
No. 11 — 1 small table beside settee — pine 50.00 
No. 4 — Cromwell chair (old) covered in same 

rough green sunfast material as big sofa 

$7.15 a yard. . , 12.52 
No. 5 —1 pair corner cabinets, same as wood- 

work, lined with red........ é ‘ 150 00 
1 Chippendale mirror — mahogany : : 75.00 
1 pair lustre lights......... ‘ 50.00 
1 lavender bowl for table 25.00 
I picture over desk... Si in tins he's 25.00 
1 lamp and shade on desk. ........ ; : 40.00 
I pottery lamp — green................. , 15.00 
1 shade for same in tan silk with henna and green 

Sea ; 25.00 


No. 6 —1 gate-legged table in mahogany (old) 
No. 8 — Wing chair recovered with chintz of 
OS RE ee ies 13.50 
No. 9 - Floor lamp (old) — reproduction of old 
Colonial lamps 
No. 10 — Small settee covered with small-leaf- 
figured satin in green and slight touches of tan, 
$8.25 a yard.... bf. ade af ; 57.75 
No. 12 — Extra table 
1 andiron set (old) 
2 pair net curtains for door, $5.50 a pair. 3 11.00 
No. 13 — 1 maple desk (old) 
No. 15 — Extra small table 
No. 14 — 1 maple desk chair with rush seat (old) 
No. 16 — 1 upholstered chair (old) recovered in 
henna sunfast with narrow green stripe. ; 20.00 





Dorothy Jarvis 


THE SOFA WAS MOST IMPORTANT OF THE OLD PIECES 


| 


BROUGHT FROM THE FORMER HOUSE 


$1228.77 


THE LIVING-ROOM 

ERE a most happy choice has been 

made of window hangings and of 
their fashioning, to give an_ interesting 
effect at a low cost. The room is built on 
WALL LIGHTS a yellow, henna, green, and brown color 
scheme. The ground of the curtains is a 
dark, rich henna, which gives depth and 
vitality against the soft old parchment- 
toned walls and the mellow old maple of the 
furniture. Accents of warm golden-yellow- 
green are most adroitly echoed in the other 
furniture fabrics — richness thus being 
achieved with very simple means. Green 
is repeated in the floor covering and also 
in the small settee (new), the sofa (old), and 
the ‘Cromwell’ chair. These materials, as 
can be seen in the photograph, are varied 
in both texture and pattern. The big wing : 
chair is covered with chintz like the cur- 
tains, and the small upholstered chair by 
the front windows has a rich warm henna 
material with fascinating small yellowish 
stripes flecked with bright green. The old 
tavern table is dark pine; the Hitchcock 
chairs are black with gold decoration; 
the corner cabinets are the color of the 
woodwork (which matches the walls), and 
have very dull old red inside. The inside 
curtains are of cream net, as shown in the 
illustration. The gate-legged table is 
mahogany, as is also the Chippendale mirror 
between the windows. There are two lamp 
shades of parchment and one of tan silk 
trimmed with henna and green. One pot- 
tery lamp base is green; and on the low 
table is a soft lavender pottery bowl. The 
entire effect is one of quaintness, restful- 





CHAIR COVERING 






COVERING FOR SOFA 


COVERING FOR SETTEE 
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THE OLD MAPLE DESK AND CHAIR CHINTZ FOR OVERCURTAINS ness, and character. 
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a Budget 





Carpet for hall and stairs grec $225.00 
Net curtains — stair landing 22.75 
Light tan curtains — shirred on curved rod 37.00 
Door curtains — rod, top and bottor 30.00 
No. 1— Antique Hepplewhite consol ma- 
hogany (old) 
Antique Chippendale mirror mahogany and 
gold (old) 
No. 2 — 1 pine chest 50. OC 
No. 3 — 1 pair ladder-back chairs, $35.00 each 70 00 
Wallpaper at $3.00 a roll (including labor). 240.00 


9074.75 


THE HALL 
ba paper chosen for this room echoes 


and emphasizes the dignified archi- 
tectural quality of the finely placed stair- 
case, with its landing and Colonial windows. 
The color is a light, soft, warm tan, — 
with deeper notes of woody sepia and a 


lighter cream, — making an_ excellent 
Budget 

CASE — MII 6. 66s. bo ince ost ties ; $140.00 
2 pairs ruffled net curtains, $8.40 a pair.... 16.80 
2 pairs overcurtains — chintz — $37.50 a pair. 75.00 
Net curtains on 4 doors, $5.50 each......... 22.00 
No. 1 — Dining table — mahogany Sheraton 

pedestal table with rounded corners ee 300.00 
No. 2 — 4 side chairs English Sheraton 

black and gold. ..... : : 200.00 
No. 3 — 2 armchairs, $75.00 each — material for 

ee as ‘ 158.59 
1 Chippendale mirror. . <a 50.00 
No. 4 — Serving table — antique — in light yel- 

lowish brown of old mahogany colors. : 135.00 
WN a CNN ona's kes ceseslevaews “7 : 75.00 
No. 6 — Sideboard — mahogany Sheraton 

WN ho cc ae cots sens ; 338.00 
Flower painting in deep green-brown (old) 

$1510 39 


THE DINING-ROOM 


ze E dining-room has an old-time qual- 
ity, with its quaint curtains and the 
few really fine pieces of antique furniture. 
The chintz has a dull old golden-yellow 
background — a most unusual tone that is 
strongly brought out and accentuated by 
the meandering vine in dull greens and old 
greenish blues. There are also a few 
touches of deep apricot shade, which make 
interesting background for the furniture 
accents. The rug is of the same green as in 
the hall and living-room. The chairs are a 
most unusual type of Sheraton, painted 
black, with a gold line upon them. The chair 
seats are in a handsome blue, green, and 
deep apricot moire stripe, with blue and 
green predominating, thus giving an excel- 
lent contrast in tone for the lighter old 
gold background of the chintz curtains. 
The rest of the furniture here is practically 
all new and in Sheraton style, except the 
serving table by the screen, which makes a 
lovely spot with the yellowish brown of its 
old mahogany against the golden-yellow of 
curtain and screen. The screen is in vellow- 
ish gold, with blues and greens toned down 
to a rich antique finish. 





PAPER AND LIGHTING FIXTURI 


(RIGHT) FOR HALL 





CHINTZ FOR OVERCURTAINS 


Dorothy Jarvis 
A CORNER OF 





background for the old pine 
chest, mahogany — ladder- 
back chairs, Hepplewhite 
console, and Chippendale 
mirror. Both the console 
and mirror are in old ma- 
hogany, with its mellow 
yellow-brown and warm, 
light red tones. The car- 
pet is green — affording 
sufficient contrast to give 
depth to the furniture tones 
and relief from any possible 
overemphasis upon the 
warmer qualities of the tans. Simple ruffled 
net curtains in a soft cream are used here 
as well as throughout the house. The il- 
lustration of the window in the living-room 
shows the general character of these curtains. 





Over the sideboard is an old flower 
painting, in tones of deep green and brown, 
that has been brought from the old house. 
This, with the screen and the old mahogany 
serving table, adds richness and mellowness 
to the room and obviates any ‘too new’ 
appearance. 





UPHOLSTERY FOR CHAIR SEATS 





THE DINING-ROOM IS SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE 
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THE HOGSE “SELAUCTILUL 




















THE SUNROOM Budget 
6 pairs yellow sunfast curtains. .......... ; $175.00 
HE floor of the sunroom is in vari- No. 4 — Upholstered chair (old) recovered with 
green-ground chintz, $1.95 a yard... 13.00 
colored stone and the walls are green; xo, > —1 iron table.............. aay gd 
green being chosen as the dominant note for No. 3 — Stick-willow chaise longue (old), with 
er : seat cushion recovered with check material, 
the color scheme. The curtains, of yellow, $2.85 a yard........ bs ay ; 9.98 
reer — = a oe , ; No.1 — Wicker chair (old), with seat cushion re- 
sheer, soft suntast, give a pleasantly mild covered with check material, $2.85 a yard 4.28 
contrast in both texture and color. The — No. s—1 maple table............... 5c.00 
furniture, painted in green and trimmed “heck material for second wicker chair, $2.85 = 
with black, was brought from the other No. 7 — 2 flower boxes — green to match furni- 
: . RRs cc eee Noy anos ; 0.00 
house, and the cushions for the chairs vary ys ; ; ‘aia 
‘ a c - No. 6—1 iron floor lamp and shade of vellow 
trom a chintz with a green ground and parchment paper with green bands. 10.00 
2 rough-textured rugs, $37 each... 74.85 
black, blue, and some lacquer-red accents, a SN PAN NT Sh FON 
‘ ; 1 wallpaper panel over mantel. . . 25.00 
. with a little brown and tan, to the unusual 4 set andirons. 25.00 
2 check in red and gold, blue-green, and deep —! nei ec prdiee dita se 
i = 3 ote @# ee, . . I hearth set coe Oe oo ig seca erm 10. OC 
ce AC ee purple. The effect is quict and restful, 
$478 SQ 


CHECKED MATERIAL AND CHINTZ 
USED IN SUNROOM 


suiting one’s idling mood in such a room. 
Over the fireplace is an old wallpaper panel 
in tones of orange, vellow, blue, and green. 


7 ? 
Budget MASTER’S ROOM (NO. 4) 

Carpet as , $81.00 é z : 

5 pair ruffled cream net curtains, $8.40 a pair 42.00 N the master s bedroom the effect Is one 
5 pair overcurtains blue, cream, and satiny- of lightness and delicacy a without 

pink chintz — no valances................ 230.00 : i is : 

No. 1 — Four-post mahogany bed............ 150.00 fussiness. The walls are the most delicate 
Dotted-Swiss canopy for bed... ... paige acaes 35-00 of salmony cream —- a piquant background 
Spring and Matiress .. ooo s se ce kee cevcsese 93.90 . h we hich has broad bi Po eae 
Nos. 5 and 6 — Upholstered chair and stool . . . 130.75 for the chintz, which has broad blue stripes 
No. 8 — Mahogany night stands — antique. . . 60.00 alternating with cream that is flecked with 





oe table with drawers — antique = blue. Yellow and red in the smaller accents 
No. 3 — Extra table run the gamut from bright vellow to deeper 
= : put arnagai seated coco Orangy tones and from pale pinks to deeper 
hioniai.- atm damit. ......<0.:s sb oo red shades. It is very unusual in color for 
Glass night lamp — blue... . . i 25.00 = one of the inexpensive fabrics and it shades 
tate Fa alan = °° beautifully into the warm mahogany tone 
Races 4 whi secacass sn cawtsiuazanatadiowantetion 13.00 Of bed and chests. The bed has a simple, 
ek Bas ct fresh, crisp, dotted-Swiss canopy and a SITTING-ROOM WALLPAPER 


spread of creamy candlewick in fine design. 
The rug is warm tan, — almost a beige, 
again giving warm depth and contrast for 
beth the blues in the curtains and the yellow- 
“at reds of the old-stvle mahogany. The bench 
for the dressing table and one chair with 


Budget for Dressing-Room 
Rug — same as in room... ; Aon $20 
No. 9 — Dressing table : 
No. 10 — Upholstered bench for dressing table 





mahogany 125 





— covered in chintz with ruffle. ........... 20.25 . 
ee ae Se a sooo Stool (to be used as chaise longue when de- 
Dressing-table light.............0000- isu 17.50 sired) are also covered in the chintz. If 
$202.75 budget allowed, an extra upholstered arm- 


chair would also be introduced. This would 
be covered by a plain jaspé sunfast with 
narrow blue stripe, thus giving foil for the 
accents of the chintz and the tan rug. 





SITTING-ROOM CHINTZ 


N the dressing-room the same color 
scheme is carried out as in the bed- 
room, with the same chintz used as hang- 


ings and for the dressing table, and a Budget for Sitting-Room 











similar rug on the floor. 2 pairs ruffled net curtains, $8.40 a pair ...... $16.80 
= I pair overcurtains, to draw in tan, cream, 
brown, and red chintz. French headings ..... 61.00 
J 1 rug — seamed carpet — tan...........+.6.. 63.75 
THE SITTING-ROOM No. 1 1 upholstered chair and coverings — 
dark brown jaspe sunfast............2.0008 48.00 
HE upstairs sitting-room is done in Noe. 2—Table desk in maple (old) 
as dima ENTER nak al No. 3 —1 straight chair — maple............ 24.00 
‘ seme Sepla-Drow -” bane anc : — No. 4 — 1 small maple table................. 22.50 
old-fashioned reds. The furniture is in No. 5 — Day bed, spring, mattress (old) 
maple and the rug a seamed carpet in tan, — Material: for_upholstering day bed — brown 
sis : : 4 . P RUGS ao ceta 66s 600 6a ap ke bees se dkeesa eS 18.00 
The chintz is one of those odd combinations — No. 6 — Floor lamp — beside day bed — with 
A 1 | oN? plaited paper shade. ..... PS aeaa eeu SS aera 15.00 
of color, difficult to describe and very ; BeNOR f ’ 

i ik E - No. 7 — 1 pair hanging bookshelves — maple. . 25.00 
appealing. The browns are light and dusky Net curtains — shirred on — $5.50 a pair..... 11.00 
= oe eee 2< i ih Pewter lamp for desk — with chintz-paper shade 

y x 
4 and the re ds are correspondingly light and in small all-over figures in red and tan... . 4¢.00 
a $Yh aid a a little grayed — quite unlike the hot and Wallpaper, $2.25 a roll (including labor) . . . 32.00 


CHINTZ FOR MASTER'S BEDROOM intense red of the ordinary lacquer hue. $379.05 
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Budget 
Carpet mauve $65.00 
; pairs ruffled organdie curtains ft pink, 
$29.50 a pair 88.50 
No. 1 2 beds copied from old Victorian 
we Pee ze ee ee 49.40 
2 springs and mattresses 200.00 
2 chintz bedspreads with lavender ruffles 96.00 
No. 2 Maple rocking-chair intique . 25.00 
No. 3 —- Table for books nut 13.00 
No. 4 — Straight maple chair, ¢ 
No. 5 Draped dressing table 58.20 
No. 6 — Dressing-table chair to be upholstered 
in chintz with lavender sateen ruffle 74.70 
Maple mirror over dressing table antique 35.00 
No. 7-—Small upholstered chair -—- covered 
with chintz. ; 59.00 
No. 8 — High chest of drawers walnut 100 00 
No. 9 — Painted bedside table pink 27.00 
Hanging bookshelves painted brown 22.50 
$915.30 
Bathroom Budget 
Mauve rug $12.50 
1 pair ruffled organdie curtains : 29.50 
Bath stool 2.95 


Dorothy Jarvts 





Budget 

| Mauve carpet. $65.00 

| 3 pair ruffled cream net curtains 25.20 

| 3 pair overcurtains with valances and tiebacks. 138.42 

| 2 bedspreads — ruffled —in chintz, $45.00 each 90.00 

Work on old furniture. : 175.00 
No. 1 — 2 beds, with springs and mattresses (old) 


No. 2 — Bedside table (old) 


No. 3 — t upholstered chair — covered in chintz 


f curtains. 


2 lights for dressing table — glass with drops.... 253.00 
1 purple glass lamp and shade............... 40.00 


2 dotted-Swiss shades with lavender dots...... 26.00 
No. 4 — Chest of drawers (old) 

Mirror (old) 

No. 7 — Small writing table (old 

No, 6 — Straight chair (old) 





No. 3 — Dressing table and mirror (old) 
$639.62 
Bathroom Budget 
Mauve rug... - $12.50 
1 pair rubber curtains mauve 16.50 
$29.00 


THE GUESTROOM (NO. 1D 


HE guestroom has a fascinating paper 
with tiny dots of blue, green, and 
| cream. 


Ss 





These dots are so colored and 
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THE YOUNG GIRL’S ROOM CNO. 2) 


=< illustrations of the girl’s room 
give little idea of its refreshing 
crispness and daintiness. The paper is 
delicate cream with a soft, warm pink 
figure. The overdrapery is of the sheer- 
est organdie, salmony pink, 
and fresh as one could ask. 

ture is in maple and walnut, with the 
exception of the upholstered pieces — 
as the dressing table. Also the bed- 
side table is painted an old pink, the 


as crisp 


The furni- 


kind one used to like in grandmother's 
room in Victorian days. The carpet is 
mauve, and the chintz for dressing 
table, upholstered chair, and bedspreads 


has a small pattern of flowers upon a 


scattered as never to 28 tem 


be tiring or exacting 
to the attention. The 
blue is slightly green- 
ish, making the re- 
flected light soft and 
delicate. With it 1s 
used a little blue, 
vellow, red, and mauve 
chintz with a blue 
ground a bit darker 
than the ground of the paper. 
a plain seamed carpet, picks up the 


The rug, 


mauve. One upholstered chair is covered 
with chintz like that of the curtains. 
Phere is a purple glass lamp and two glass 
lights with drops for the dressing table, 
with simple dotted-Swiss shades, the dots 
being lavender. Vhe shades are also 
picoted with this color. The skill with 
which use is made of the old curly-maple 
bedroom set which was brought from a 
former home is worth special comment. 
The major portions of the forms were 












DOTTED 


cream ground which carries the sott- 
ness that sets off the deeper accents of 
lavender, green, 

and tiny touches 

of pale yellow in { 
the design. This | 
dressing table is 
bound with laven- 
der, as are also the 
lamp shades. The 
walls of the bath- 
room are painted 
a delicate pink to 
match the paper. 





LIGHT FIXTURES 
Che floors are tiled USED IN BED- 
in white. ROOMS 


not bad, except for the various 
ornamental excrescences and the 
poorly (Continued on page 362) 
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WALLPAPER AND CURTAIN 
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THREE EXHIBITION GARDENS 


Mattie Edwards Hewstt 


THE THREE ILLUSTRATIONS ON THIS AND THE FOL- 
LOWING PAGE ARE OF GARDENS SHOWN AT THE 
FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK CHAPTER 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
BEING HELD THIS MONTH AT THE ARDEN GALLERY 
IN NEW YORK. ON THIS PAGE IS THE GARDEN OF 
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MRS. BENSON FLAGG, WITH A VIEW OF THE TERRACE 
AS SEEN FROM THE HOUSE. THIS TERRACE IS FLAGGED 
AND ENCLOSED WITH RHODODENDRON, DOGWOOD, 
AND LAUREL WHILE BEYOND IT, AT A LOWER LEVEL, 
1S A SMALL OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN. ANNETTE HOYT 
FLANDERS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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IN THIS GARDEN (ABOVE), AS THE PLAN WAS TO 
OBTAIN AN ALL-YEAR-ROUND EFFECT, THE 
EVERGREEN PLANTING OF CEDARS, THE BUFF- 
COLORED MASONRY WALLS, AND THE JARS OF A 
LIGHT GREEN-BLUE ARE AS IMPORTANT ELE- 
MENTS AS THE SHRUB AND FLOWER PLANTING. 
THE GARDEN OF HARMON 5S. AUGUST, ESQ. 
CLARENCE FOWLER, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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1928 
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THE PAVED TERRACE (BELOW), BOUNDED ON 
TWO SIDES BY THE HOUSE, GARAGE, AND CON- 
NECTING ARBOR, AND ON THE OTHER TWO SIDES 
BY A JAPANESE YEW HEDGE, IS A CHARMING 
SPOT FOR BREAKFAST. THE BIRCHES, LILACS, 
AND RHODODENDRONS ARE PLEASANT PLANTING 
NOTES. THE GARDEN OF EMERY L. FERRIS, ESQ. 
CLARENCE FOWLER, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


























































jie creation of a real 
garden picture within the 
narrow confines of a cit) 
courtyard is a problem to baffle 
the skill and tax the ingenuit\ 
of the most courageous land- 
Scape architect. Such courts 
usually present adverse con- 
ditions: no soil, or soil satu- 
rated with smoke and gases; 
lack of sunlight and fresh air; 
sweeping winds permeated 
with soot and dust. Add to 
this the difficulty of making an 
artistic picture with a back- 
ground of bare brick walls, and 
it can readily be how 
much of an achievement it 








seen 








was to create the illusion of a 
natural flower garden in the } 


2 * 





heart of Boston’s financial 


THE FIRSI 


listrict. 
Such is the garden which IN THE 


has been made for Kidder 


Peabody 
Be ston, by 


and Company in 
Pattee 


ind Constance Peters, landscape architects. 


Elizabeth 


The passage, for it is little more, leads from 
State Street 
building and is about twenty feet wide and 


to the entrance of the office 


sixty feet long. High buildings tower on 
each side, the only soil is in wooden boxes, 
and the only sun is an hour of scorching heat 
in the middle of the day. 

Yet those 


who pass 





the tall iron gates which 
mark the entrance to 
their 
caught by an 





this court have 








glances 


unexpected splash of 





BOXES. 
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ILLUSTRATION ABOVE IS OI 


color and green, as cool and refreshing as a 
glimpse of the distant sea. As the seasons 
pass, men and women, cliff dwellers in the 
near-by offices, watch the unfolding succes- 
sion of bloom and eagerly exclaim at the 
discovery of some favorite flower. They go 
a little out of their way to see what particu- 
lar blossom has unfolded on that day. Who 
can tell how much better they work for this 
breath of the country — or how far-reaching 
the influence of this tiny garden spot? 

Yet few of these people realize what goes 
on behind the setting of the stage, the me- 


chanical process necessary to achieve these 





A 
CITY GARDEN 


A Garden ‘Built in the Heart 
of the ‘Business ‘Distridt 
of ‘Boston 


BY 
ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


















































THE PLANTING AS IT APPEARED THE LAST OF APRIL, WITH 
RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM AND R. DAHURICUM, HYACINTHS, SPIRAEA THUNBERGI, AND ENGLISH IVY 
THE SECOND ILLUSTRATION WAS MADE IN JULY AND SHOWS LILIUM REGALE AND L. 
CANDIDUM, DELPHINIUM, SALIX PENTANDRA, ANTHEMIS, AGAPANTHUS, AND A HEDGE OF THUJA. 
ELIZABETH GREENLEAF PATTEE AND CONSTANCE PETERS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


seemingly care-free results. For flowers do 
not bloom in the twinkling of an eye or for 
the careless strewing of the seeds, but need 
much careful thought and lavish spending 
of labor, time, and money. 

Far out in the country is a nursery where, 
in hundreds of wooden boxes, sunk in pits 
in long rows behind a tall hedge especialls 
planted to afford them shelter, are growing 
all kinds of plant material, 
shrubs, perennials, annuals, and bulbs, 


evergreens, 
ready to be hustled to the court at any time 
and slipped, box and all, into the ornamental 
containers which line its sides. Tulips and 














datfodils, pinks and daisies, larkspur, lilies 
and phlox, zinnias, marigolds, asters, and 
chrvsanthemums, all await their turn 
to shine for their brief hour and disappear, 
either to be cast aside or returned to their 
country home until their season comes 
again. 

It takes the entire time of several men at 
the nursery to weed and water and other- 
wise care for this plant family. Then, 
once or twice or even three times a week, 
according to weather conditions, huge 
trucks go into the city, loaded with plants 
and flowers selected by the artistic eyes 
of the designers. Then, still under their 
eves, the boxes containing the faded plants 


THE ILLUSTRATION ABOVE AT THE RIGHT 


OF BOXES WHICH WERE KEPT PLANTED, READY TO BE MOVED INTO PLACE WHENEVER NECESSARY TO 
MAINTAIN CONTINUOUS BLOOM. THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW IT IS A VIEW TAKEN THE FIRST OF JULY, 
THE BUILDING, SHOWING ARBORVITAE, AGAPANTHUS, DIAN- 
PINK CANTERBURY-BELLS, PALE YELLOW ANTHEMIS, AND SALIX PENTANDRA 


LOOKING TOWARD THE ENTRANCE OI 
THUS PLUMARIUS, 


are taken out, and the new plants, still 
growing in their boxes, are effectively 
arranged. 

rhere can be no prearranged formula for 
producing such a varied and endlessly chang- 
ing effect. So dependent are the flowers up- 
on weather conditions, that the best-laid 
schemes sometimes go awry, and, again, 
wonderful effects are obtained seemingly by 
accident. 

There was, however, a carefully studied 
plan of mass composition. Pointed cedars, 
trees in tubs, and dwarf evergreen hedges 
divide the long stretch of boxes into an 
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IS A VIEW TAKEN AT THE NURSERY, SHOWING THE NUMBER 


agreeable succession of accents odes 
with intervening spaces, or internodes, 


W herein the composition of the flower masses 
can be more effectively handled than if the 


entire length had been monotonously treated 
as one unit. 

The planting falls under two heads: first, 
the trees and shrubs, or background plants; 
and second, the tlowers which re sub- 
divided into three classes, bulbs, perennials, 
and annuals. Those people who would have 
gardens or even window boxes in » city 
can profit from a careful study of the ex- 
periences of these two women who tor two 
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vears carefully tended this little 
garden and were satisfied that 
it was a success before they re- 
linquished its care. 

Of the evergreens, It was 
found that rhododendrons stood 
the conditions well, as did Eng- 
lish ivv and, to a less degree, 
arborvitae and laurel. These 
evergreens are changed as often 
us Necessary to keep them look- 
ing tresh — twice, or possibly 
three times in a season. Some 
of the material has to be thrown 
away, While a small part of it ts 
set out in the plant hospital to 
recuperate. 

The standard plants in the 
square tubs are changed more 
frequently in order to provide 
Variety and interest. There ts a 
winter effect of cedars, Rhode- 
dendron maximum with the 
spring bulbs, followed by early 
pink azaleas, and later by pink 
standard hawthorns. In sum- 
mer there are the standard 
glossy laurel-leat willows or the 
lovely snowy heads of standard hydrangeas 
Of late vears | have come to admire the 
hvdrangea, so often associated with cannas 
and round beds of scarlet Salvias. There ts a 
certain week in late summer when its white 
panicles blush a delicate pink, so that tt liter- 
ally looks good enough to eat, like a froth 
of pink ice cream. Another plant which 

proved a great suc- 
cess for the tubs was 
the old-fashioned 
blue lilv-of-the-Nile, 
or Agapanthus um- 
bellatus, which staved 
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All the colonies were in close touch with England. Flourish- 
ing trade with Indies and the East as well 


ENGLAND 


In England a great merchant marine 
created prosperity and contact with all 
parts of the world. Golden age of furni- 
ture making. Publication of books of 
designs. Strong influence from Con- 
tinent by kings and craftsmen. New 
ideals of comfort and luxury 


NORTHERN COLONIES 


Northern colonies developed manufac- 

turing and shipbuilding. Rapid increase 

in wealth. Reflection of English fashions 
and industries 


SOUTHERN COLONIES 


Southern colonies characterized by pros- 
perous tobacco and cotton plantations, 
slave labor and almost baronial social 
structure. English in modes and man- 
ners. Pretentious and luxurious living 


BY HELEN GOSS STACKHOUSE 


with especial refer- 
ence to simple un- 
sophisticated cot- 
tage types. We 
found that the sim- 
pler furniture in 
seventeenth-cen- 
tury Italy, France, 
Spain, England, and 
America possessed a 
certain spirit of 
friendliness that al- 
lowed these diver- 
gent types to be 
used intimately in 
twentieth-century 
arrangement. The 
explanation, we 
found, lay in the 
fact that these 
chairs, tables, and 
chests were made 
under very similar 
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HOLLAND 


Holland the greatest importer and imi- 
tator of Chinese art 


FRANCE 


France became art centre of Europe 
under Louis XIV. Furniture treated 
as a fine art and craftsmen and designers 
supported by the State. Establishment 
of Gobelins, Aubusson, and Beauvais. 
All world ready to adopt French styles 


SPAIN 


Always strongly conservative, eighteenth 

century a period of stagnation in Span- 

ish art. Limited borrowing and adapta- 
lion of French and English styles 


ITALY 


Italy imbued with ideals of pretentious 
living, splendid ceremonies, and formal 
magnificence. French fashions prevalent 


A period of formal, dignified, and luxurious living. The beginning of curved contours and 
creature comfort, and the subsequent rapid transition into sophisticated and lavish display. 
An age of walnut and mahogany in materials and of carving and gilding in decoration 


INTERNATIONALISM IN FURNISHINGS 
II. A Consideration of Types Which ave Formal, Dignified, and Pretentious in Charaéter 


AST month we considered character in sentially the same. In each country cratts- position, available woods, inspiration of for- 
furniture in relation to similar character — men were influenced to a considerable extent eign trade, and so forth, yet their products 
qualities of the people to whom it belonged, by local conditions, such as geographic were in harmony of spirit because of the very 


definite character 
qualities that they 
possessed in com- 
mon. We also found 
that, when under- 
stood, this material 
heritage from the 
past could be made 
to harmonize with 
the indispensables 
of modern comfort 
in homes of sim- 
ple character. 

All the utilitarian 
arts in human use 
had a cause of some 
sort, even though so 
remote from present 
forms as to be in- 
discernible, as, for 
example, the rela- 
tionship of an inlaid 
satinwood commode 


Ae : = Tebbs ° : 
social and economic AGAINST THE AMERICAN WALNUT PANELS OF THIS CHARMING GEORGIAN ROOM ARE with its ancestor, 
conditions, to fill GROUPED TWO FRENCH TABLES, AN ENGLISH BENCH AND STAND, AND SEVERAL FRENCH the first crude oak 
needs that were es- CHAIRS. DELANO AND ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS chest. There is 














always a reason why an object should have 
taken its particular structural form. Reasons 
for the peculiarities of furniture design, 
especially of so-called period types, are rarely 
obvious, yet even a slight acquaintance with 
the reasons back of any stvle serves to greatly 
increase our understanding and appreciation 
of its character. It often happens that these 
reasons lie wholly outside of the logical 
development of the industry itself and are to 
be found in events of world interest. For 
instance, when tea drinking became a popular 





Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 


custom in England through the activities of 
the Dutch East India Company, there came 
into being a demand for small tables from 
which to serve the new beverage in the 
drawing-room. This requirement brought 
others in its wake: chairs light enough to be 
easily moved into the circle of intimate 
hospitality, and decorative receptacles called 
‘caddies’ in which to store the precious leaves. 
In another branch of industrial art the new 
custom created a need for special utensils for 
brewing and serving the tea. Again in 1720, 
when Spanish traders brought San Domingo 
mahogany into Europe, a new stimulus was 
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THIS ARCHITEC- 
TURAL TREATMENT 
OF THE FIREPLACE 
WAS CHARACTERIS- 
TIC OF THE FORMAL 
DIGNITY OF THE 
PERIOD 


HIGHBOYS AS FINE 
AS THIS ONE (LEFT) 
BY SAVERY HAVE 
MADE PHILADEL- 
PHIA FAMOUS FOR 
HER EXCELLENT 
FURNITURE 


given to furniture design, for this new wood 
offered a close-grained surface of exceeding 
beauty, perfectly adapted to polishing and to 
carving, and quite different in character from 
that of oak or walnut. The list of such 
outside influences is long and interesting and 
not the least of these was the distribution of 
printed designs for furniture and the un- 
earthing of the buried cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. 

From the Middle Ages to the Age of 
Machinery, external forces have played an 
important part in the design and making of 
furniture. The changing fortunes of each 
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Courtesy of the Pennsylvania Museum, Memorial Hall 


country have marked a corresponding change 
in its decorative arts. A wave of general 
prosperity, a new fad prevailing at court, an 
edict pertaining to religious freedom, all 
these and countless other events of impor- 
tance peculiar to that country had a very 
direct bearing on furniture design during a 
particular period. The life story of every 
land is naively told in the utilitarian arts as 
well as in the music and literature of its 
people. 

Thus it becomes apparent that changes in 
style were not deliberate efforts on the part 
of designers and craftsmen to evolve novelty 
for novelty’s sake, but rather came into be- 
ing to fulfill contemporary demand for new 
forms and to develop and refine the old ones. 
In every case where a definite period style 
has occurred, its peculiarities are distinctly 
traceable to the primary and transitional 
forms upon which it was built and to the 
various social and (Continued on page 340) 


THE CHAIRS IN THIS GROUP ARE ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND ITALIAN IN NATIONALITY, YET ARE SUFFICIENTLY 
SIMILAR IN CHARACTER TO BE USED TOGETHER 












AN EVERGREEN GARDEN 
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Photograph by Adaline D. Piper 


BOTH COMMON BOX AND THE TREE BOX CAN BE IDENTIFIED 
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THIS GARDEN OF MRS. F. C. COOPER ON HER ESTATE, “WINDY GATES,’ NEAR 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, DEMONSTRATES HOW DECORATIVE BOX IS WHEN 
USED FORMALLY, ESPECIALLY WHEN COMBINED WITH ENGLISH IVY AS HERE, 






































A HISTORY AND APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE 
TID. Mediaeval 
BY ALICE AND BETTINA JACKSON 


HOUGH the Christian religion arose in 
T Judea, Palestine, Rome was the scene 
of its early activities, where the apostles 
preached, and where the first Christian 
churches were erected. The early years of 
Christianity were years of poverty, struggle, 
and ruthless persecution which forced the 
followers of the new faith to worship in secret 
places, generally in the catacombs, those 
intricate subterranean passages used for 
burial of Christians up to the beginning of the 
fifth century. Many of them are still extant, 
and one may visit to-day the catacombs of 
Saint Calixtus, Saint Domitilla, Saint Agnes, 
and others. Not until Constantine had 
granted them legal recognition and had him- 
self become converted in 323 A.p. did the 
Christians begin to build small chapels for the 
services which could now be held publicly. 
These chapels were at first built over the en- 
trance of the catacombs, with a stairway 
descending; later they were built over the 
grave of a saint, to whom they were dedi- 
cated, with the high altar placed directly over 
the crypt or grave. Aside from being the 
greatest spiritual and moral influence the 
world has ever known, this new religion, 
which supplanted the worship of pagan gods 
in Western Europe, became the inspiration 
for a new type of architecture, which mani- 
fested itself in the building of large basilican 
and circular churches to replace the earlier 
small chapels. These basilican churches were 
built with the entrance at the west end and 
the altar placed in the east end. Their 
architectural characteristics are largely Ro- 
man, as they were modeled on the basilica 
or law court, with long interior divided into 
wide central nave and side aisles by rows of 
closely set columns supporting an entablature 
or arches, semicircular end or apse with high 
altar, marble floor of elaborate design, and 


simple timber roof. The general effect is of 
unusual length down the nave to the apse or 
sanctuary, which is separated from the nave 
by a triumphal arch. 
through the clerestory, a row of windows in 


Light is admitted 











MOSAICS IN THE APSE OF S. CLEMENTE, 
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GROUND PLAN OF A BASILICAN CHURCH 


ON THE LEFT, CROSS 
SECTION OF BASILI- 
CAN CHURCH, SHOW- 
ING WIDE, HIGH 
NAVE AND LOWER, 
NARROWER AISLES. 
FROM ROSENGAR- 
TEN, ‘ARCHITEC- 
TURAL STYLES.’ ON 
THE RIGHT, THE IN- 
TERIOR OF S. MAR- 
TINO Al MONTI, 
ROME, SHOWING 
APSE, COLONNADED 
NAVE, AND SIDI 
AISLES 
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the upper wall space of the nave above the 
aisle roof. These points are all brought out in 
the illustrations of S. Martino and St. Paul’s- 
outside-the-Walls. 

rhe interior decoration was largely a con- 
tinuation of the Roman, carried out in richly 
colored marbles and mosaics. The main dil- 
ference was in the change of subjects, repre- 
sentations of pagan gods and festivals being 
supplanted by stories from the Bible and 
martyvrdoms of the saints. The details of 
ornamentation are full of the emblems of the 
Evangelists, saints, and martyrs, especially 
the symbols and sacred monogram of Christ. 
The half dome of the apse or tribune is deco- 
rated with glass mosaics in rich colors and 
white on sapphire-blue or gold ground, de- 
picting Christ and the Virgin, the apostles, 
prophets, saints, and martyrs, as in S. Clem- 
ente, Rome. Below these,on the benches ofthe 
tribune, the floor of which is often raised, the 
bishop and clergy replaced the Roman pre- 
tors and assessors. Though to our eves the 
gaunt figures in these ancient mosaics, with 
their mournful faces, seem elementary and 
crude in drawing, we must remember that 
they represent the struggles of art to survive 
in spite of the lethargy of ancient art and the 
restrictions imposed by the early Christian 
Church. Moreover, they were an important 
medium of teaching the stories of the Bible 
and the lives of the saints to those who could 
not read. 

The exterior of a basilican church conforms 
to the interior, with its high, wide nave and 
lower, narrower side aisles. The simple fagade 
was originally of brick or marble, but to-day 
nearly all show a later restoration in elaborate 
style. The relation between exterior and 
interior will be clearly understood by study- 
ing successively the ground plan, cross sec- 
tion, and the interiors of S. Martino and St. 
Paul’s. Though much rebuilt and restored, 
S. Martino ai Monti (500 a.p.; rebuilt 844), 
at Rome, retains the main basilican features, 
nave and aisles divided by antique marble 
columns from Roman ruins, and an elevated 
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tribune or apse with crypt below. The 
apse and arch of S. Clemente, also 
much rebuilt, are richly decorated 
with mosaics (twelfth century) de- 
picting the head of Christ and the 
symbols of the four Evangelists (Mark, 
lion; Matthew, angel; Luke, ox; John, 
eagle), below which are six figures and 
a row of lambs symbolical of Christ 
and the apostles, who are shown in 
human form in frescoes below. 

As ancient Rome decayed, the ruins 
of her buildings became rich quarries 
which supplied building materials for 
the basilican churches. Through in- 





ward political corruption and division, INTERIOR OF ST. PAUL’S-OUTSIDE-THE-WALLS, ROME, 
the mighty empire had become a power SHOWING ARCHED COLONNADE AND DOUBLE AISLES 


of the past; and gradually the magnifi- 

cent temples, palaces, basilicas, and other 
structures erected by the emperors had fallen rs 
into decay and ruin until, early in the Chris- en 
tian Era, they were little more than heaps of 
débris from which was being built Christian 
Rome, now arising from the ruins. This 
explains the frequent presence in the early 
churches of columns, marbles, mosaics, 
statues, bas-reliefs, and so forth, which had 
once adorned the palaces, theatres, and 
temples of pagan Rome. Often there is a 
noticeable difference in height, material, and 
design between the various columns used in 
the nave of a basilican church, for the reason ar 
that they were taken from different Roman 
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ruins. This is well illustrated in S. Lorenzo- ENTRANCE 

outside-the-Walls, Rome, where the numer- PLAN @ BYZANTINE CHURCH 

ous antique columns of the nave are of 

different sizes. GROUND PLAN OF BYZANTINE CHURCH 
Santa Maria Maggiore (432 A.p.) is the WITH FIVE CLUSTERED DOMES 


oldest and most typical basilican church in 

Rome; it is one of the five patriarchal churches and is 
also the largest of the eighty churches in that city 
dedicated to the Virgin. Among its relics are said to 
be five boards from the cradle of Christ. In the nave 
are thirty-six antique lonic columns of Greek marble; 
the apse contains fifth-century mosaics; and the ceil- 
ing, which is of later date, owes its richness to the first 
gold brought from the Western Hemisphere. 

The ancient basilica of St. Paul’s-outside-the-Walls, 
built in 380 a.p., was destroyed by fire in 1823, but was 
rebuilt on the original plan and is the largest and most 
magnificent in Rome. Eighty granite columns from 
Roman ruins divide the nave and double side aisles. 
The half dome of the apse is covered with early 
mosaics saved from the fire, and in the chancel stands 
the high altar over the tomb of Saint Paul. The 
simple timber ceiling of the original has given way toa 





churches 
dred yea 
tion, the 
Roman 


dred yea 


eastward 


ABOVE,. A MOSAIC OF THE 
YOUTHFUL CHRIST, FROM 
ST. MARK’S, VENICE 


BYZANTINE CAPITALS (LEFT) 
FROM S. APOLLINARE 
NUOVO, RAVENNA, AND 
FROM THE SAME CHURCH 
TWO PIERCED MARBLE 
SCREENS (RIGHT) 








establishment of the new capital at Byzantium, or 


richly decorated one. The circles of 
dark marble in the beautiful pave- 
ment are cross sections from antique 
columns. 

Other famous examples are the two 
churches dedicated to S. Apollinare in 
Ravenna, basilican in form, but with 
carvings and mosaics which reflect 
Byzantine or Western Asiatic art. 
Though the Church of the Nativity, 
Bethlehem, and the Holy Sepulchre, 
Jerusalem, are early Christian church- 
es, being farther east, they show Orien- 
tal influence and depart more or less 
from the basilican plan. 

Some of the early Christian churches 
were circular, a survival of a pagan 
temple form. S. Stefano, at Rome, is 
the largest in existence, 210 feet in diameter, 
said to have been erected on the foundation 
of a pagan structure. These circular pagan 
temples further suggested a type for the 
Christian baptistery, which was in early times 
a separate building near the entrance of the 
church and used for the baptismal services 
held on Easter, Epiphany, and Pentecost. At 
first there was but one such baptistery in each 
city, but later each church had its own font. 
The octagonal baptistery of Constantine, 
long the only one at Rome, is one of the 
oldest, and shows porphyry and marble 
columns taken from pagan buildings, and the 
baptismal font is, curiously enough, an an- 
cient marble bath. 

Adjacent to some of the basilicas, arises a 
square or circular campanile or bell tower, a 
very beautiful feature in Italian architecture, 
which was later incorporated in the church 
itself. 


The building of these early forms of Christian 


, the basilicas, continued for about two hun- 
rs, when, together with all forms of civiliza- 
y were arrested by the disintegration of the 
Empire, the barbarian invasions from the 


North and Northeast under Alaric the Goth, Attila 
the Hun, and the Lombards, and by dissension within 
the Church itself. 

This Roman type of early Christian architecture, 
like all other expressions of civilization, law, science, 
literature, and art, now lay dormant for several hun- 


rs, or until about the ninth century, when it 


evolved into a new style, the Romanesque. 


Byzantine 


Contemporary with the basilican churches, the 


expansion of the Roman Empire, and the 









































Constantinople (324 A.D.), there en- 
tered into Christian architecture an 
Oriental or Asiatic influence; and by 
the fourth century a second type, 
quite different from the basilican, had 
emerged, the Byzantine. It was the 
natural development resulting from 
the mixture of the old Roman, the 
early Christian, and the Western 
Asiatic arts which met at Byzantium. 

In ground plan a Byzantine church 
is square, circular, or in the form of the 
Greek cross, which has four equal 
arms. According to the ground plan, 
it is roofed with one or more low 
domes, an Asiatic feature which was 
combined with Roman vaulting and columns. 
The solution of the constructive problem of 
making the circular roof and square base 
meet contributed to architecture a new fea- 
ture, called pendentive — that is, the tri- 
angular concave section which unites the 
two. These Asiatic clustered domes are 
dominant characteristics of Byzantine archi- 
tecture. 

The early Christian basilica, with its long 
rows of columns, entablature, and simple 
roof, is composed of horizontal lines; but the 
Byzantine church, with its rather high 
central dome surrounded by smaller ones, 
shows a tendency toward perpendicular 
lines. In order to exclude the glare of Oriental 
sunlight, the windows, usually at the base of 
the dome, are small and sometimes filled with 
slabs of pierced translucent alabaster. This 
leaves large interior wall spaces for carving, 
marble sheathing, and glass mosaic decora- 
tion. The openings and colonnades support- 
ing the galleries are spanned with semicircu- 
lar arches; and, instead of mouldings, bands 
of different-colored mosaics emphasize the 
structural lines. 

Ornamental stone carving, instead of being 
in uneven relief, as in the Roman work, is 
incised and undercut with a drill, presenting, 
therefore, a profile within a uniform plane, as 
in the two capitals from S. Apollinare Nuovo, 
Ravenna. The designs show a free use of 
interlacing bands, basketwork, sharply cut 
acanthus foliage, birds, small animals, and 
Christian emblems, the cross, crown, circle, 
dove, peacock, lamb, and so forth. Byzan- 
tine design exhibits at times a rather stiff and 


SANTA SOFIA, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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ON THE RIGHT, ST. 
MARK'S CATHEDRAL 
AT VENICE, AND ON 
THE LEFT AN INTE- 
RIOR VIEW, SHOWING 
GALLERIES ABOVE 
THE AISLES AND TWO 
OF THE DOMES WITH 
SMALL WINDOWS AT 
THEIR BASES 








THE FOUR MINA- 


RETS WERE ERECTED BY THE TURKS 





INTERIOR OF ST. PETER’S CATHEDRAL, 


ANGOULEME. 


FOR DECORATION, COM- 


PARE WITH ST. MARK’S, VENICI 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. BASIL THE 


FIED, 


MOSCOW, WITH ODDLY 





BEATI- 
SHAPED 
AND BRIGHTLY COLORED DOMES. SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY 
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conventional arrangement, due to the 
lingering influence of religious restric- 
tion on both early Christian art and 
Western Asiatic art, an element quite 
lacking in pure Roman art, which had 
been unrestrained and realistic. And 
yet, in studying it, we are conscious of 
a pleasing serenity, doubtless a hert- 
tage from Greek art. In opposition to 
the nude, naturally posed, and joyous 
Roman interpretation of the human 
form in sculpture, the Byzantine 
figures in mosaic are heavily draped, 
stifly posed, gaunt, and ascetic in 
expression. Furthermore, a religious 
law permitted the representation of 
the human body only in a flat, pictorial man- 
ner, since figures in bas-relief and sculpture in 
the round were considered too much like 
idols. 

The masterpiece of Byzantine architecture 
is the Church of Santa Sofia, Constantinople, 
built about 533 A.D. by the Roman emperor 
Justinian as a Christian church. Though its 
massive exterior of plastered brick painted in 
red and white bands is more interesting than 
beautiful, Santa Sofia has all the Byzantine 
characteristics on a splendid scale, the great 
dome surrounded by smaller ones, and the 
interior magnificently adorned with many 
colored marbles — red, green, blue, black, 
and so forth 
on a gold ground. At the base of the dome, 


and with rich glass mosaics 


which rises 180 feet from the ground, is a ring 
of forty small arched windows, admitting 
light in such a manner as to make the huge 
vault seem truly ‘suspended by a chain from 
heaven.’ One hundred and seven marble 
columns taken from Greek and Roman tem- 
ples support the high stilted arches of the 
galleries, their capitals showing a combina- 
tion of Graeco-Roman and Byzantine arts; 
and the floor is intricately patterned with 
marble mosaics. 

After the Conquest of Constantinople 
(1453), Santa Sofia was converted into a 
mosque by the Mohammedans, who added 
four minarets and concealed much of the rich 
interior decoration under a layer of plaster 
and redecorated the walls with inscriptions 
from the Koran, their Bible. 

In Venice, Queen of the Adriatic, courted 
in her heyday by (Continued on page 345) 
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MONTH BY MONTH AMONG THE PLANTS 


BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 














Among the Trees 





1. Order the trees and shrubs from the 
nursery to arrive as soon as the ground is work- 
able. Around Boston this will not be until 
April, as a rule. 


2. Do not uncover the evergreens or remove 
their leaf mulch too soon. The wind and sun 
in March are trying. Uncover gradually and if 
the weather becomes hot loosen the boughs 
put on for protection in order to let air in. 
Leave windbreaks and leaf mulch on until 
next month. 


3. In dry weather saucer out around newly 
planted trees and fill with water once or twice 
a week. Let this soak in and then replace the 
leaf mulch. 


4. Spray fruit trees for scale or rust with 
arsenate of lead, used with a weak solution of 
lime and sulphur, now that the buds are 
starting. 


5. Finish pruning deciduous trees before the 
sap is Vigorous. 

6. Prune evergreen hedges the end of March. 
Arborvitae hedges clipped thoroughly now or 
in April will not need another clip this vear. 


7. Graft fruit trees before the sap starts to 
flow. 


The Carolina Hemlock 





The Carolina hemlock (Tsuga caroliniana) is 
a very beautiful evergreen tree not widely 
enough known in spite of extensive advertise- 
ment during the last ten years. 

It is a native of Virginia and South Carolina, 
where it grows to be 7o feet high, and it is 
perfectly hardy as far north as Canada. 


Its foliage is darker and richer than that of 
the common hemlock. The needles are longer 
and thicker and more compact, so that, while 
the tree is less airy and lightly graceful than 
the common hemlock, it also is graceful and 
at the same time more sturdy-looking and rich. 


It has longer cones (one inch long and over). 


All hemlocks like to have wet feet — that is, 
asoil with plenty of moisture-holding humus 
in the form of leaf mould or peat. 


They should be transplanted with balls of 
earth which should not be broken. The soil in 
which these balls are set should first be thor- 
oughly tamped so that when the ball settles 
there is no danger of air spaces just below and 
around it. Do not try to grow hemlocks in 
clayey soil. 


This hemlock may also be used for hedges, 
and clipped. 


Trees are poems that the earth writes upon the 
sky. We fell them down and turn them into paper 
that we may record our emptiness. 

— Wanit GIBRAN 
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Among the Shrubs 


1. Try some of these new plants this vear: 
Chinese sand pear (for beautiful fall color), 
zenobia (low), Koreanspirea, photinia, and any 
of the new cotoneasters. 


2. Uncover the ramblers and other roses. 
Fork in some of the well-rotted manure and 
dress with bone meal or commercial fertilizer. 


3. Prune late-blooming shrubs, such as 
hydrangea, groundsel tree, Buddleia, trumpet 
vine, Jersey-tea, clethra, spirea, snowberry. 
Early-blooming shrubs should wait until they 
have flowered. Give your pruning into expert 
hands, for a poor pruner can spoil a shrub’s 
appearance for several years, if not for good. 

4. Prune out the old canes of raspberries 
and top dress with wood ashes. 

5. Prune currants and gooseberries by 
cutting out one or more of the oldest canes to 
encourage new canes. Head back tall growths. 

6. Prune the hybrid perpetual roses. 

7. Top dress the lawn with bone meal and 
wood ashes. Roll and tamp. Prepare new 
lawns when the ground is workable, but not 
before. 

8. Prune the evergreen hedges the last of 
this month. 

g. You will see these plants in the woods: 
pussy willow, spicebush, alder catkins, hazel, 
Benzoin, aromatic sumac. If you take branches 
of these from here and there to force indoors it 
will do no harm, if the cut is made with a 
sharp knife and so as to leave the plant im- 
proved rather than mutilated. You can now 
force indoors branches of forsythia, Japanese 
quince, early spirea, cherry, apple, pear, and 
quince from your own shrubbery. 


The Corylopsis (Winterhazel) 





These Oriental plants are hardy in New York 
and in sheltered spots in Boston and are used 
for their fragrant light yellow bell-like flowers 
which come in very early spring. 

Corylopsts pauciflora (buttercup winterhazel) 
is the most hardy. It is a low shrub, 2 to 3 feet 
high, with many slender branches and twigs, 
and rough blue-green foliage. 

Che branches of this may be bent over and 
pegged down and covered during the winter 
with leaves to delay the flowering so that it 
will not be hurt by frost. 


Use Mature Plants 





A few full-sized (mature) plants, rightly used, 
will give more effect in a house-foundation 
planting than a large number of stuffy shrubs. 
We are wont to overplant our house fronts 
because, in our eagerness to get ‘some green’ 
in, we forget to analyze and plan the picture 
we are to make with the house. If we start 
with the picture in mind which we are to make 
and then are able to find the specimens, already 
mature and shapely, we shall get worth-while 
results. Many nurseries carry large-sized stock 
in these days, and if they do not have the plant 
desired they can often procure it. 








Among the Flowers 





1. Gradually uncover the garden, beginning 
when the snowdrops bloom. 

2. Sow seeds of sweet pea, annual larkspur, 
mignonette, in paper pots to go outside in the 
ground when it is ready. Sandy areas will be 
ready before the clay spots. 

3. Sow aster, zinnia, calendula, annual 
chrysanthemum, and other annuals in the 
frames. Among this year’s seeds try Nemophila 
insignis (blue), scabiosa, var. peach blossom, 
sunshine aster, Anagallis linifolia (blue), 
Dimorphotheca ecklonis (white), Phlox drum- 
mondi (buff and shell-pink), Eschscholtzia, var 
scarlet beauty, and also the seeds of some 
of the rock plants. 

4. Seedlings may be moved from house to 
frames if growing too fast. 

5. Plant perennials when the ground is 
workable. Get a few early-blooming perennials 
from the nursery to pot up to bloom in the 
house. Blue Phlox subulata, Arabis, primrose, 
Viola cornuta, Campanula carpatica, would all 
be interesting. 

6. Choose next year’s bulbs as they come 
into bloom from now on. Make notes as to 
color, height, and season of bloom, and good 
companion plants. 

7. Uncover violets and pansies in the frames. 
They stand a lot of cold. 

8. Lift all frame covers on warm days, but 
leave them on at night. 

9. Begin to spray the garden when it is all 
uncovered and when the first leaves of holly- 
hock, larkspur, phlox, and aconite appear. 
hese need spraying with Bordeaux every two 
weeks from then on. 

10. The bottlebrush (Metrosideros) may be 
forced indoors to flower for Easter. 

11. Pot-grown figs are excellent 
plants if not allowed to drv out. 


> 


GG. 


The Crocus 


house 


Cuttvure:—Plantin the grass or flower border 
in the sun or under the shade of trees in areas 
where the grass need not be cut until after 
the foliage has ripened. If the foliage is cut 
the bulbs should be renewed every year. If it is 
left to ripen they last four to five years. Plant 
one kind in a group and blend the groups. 
Use one hundred to one thousand of each bulb. 
Use Sedum acre and other shallow-rooted 
plants over crocuses as ground covers, or use 
Arabis, pale yellow Alyssum saxatile, pansies, 
Violas, forget-me-nots, Chionodoxa, or snow- 
drops, as companions. 

Do not use too few bulbs or scatter in too 
small groups or they will be ineffective. 

Soi: Light soil with leaf mould and sand. 

Kinps: Species —imperati (mauve and buff); 

sieberi (lavender and orange); susianus 
(deep yellow and dark brown); tammasi- 
nianus (mauve to purple). 

Dutch-named varieties—cloth-of- 
gold, cloth-of-silver, albion, King of the 
blues, etc. 








If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
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to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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Imported fabrics of modern design, 
angles. zigzags. in prints or subtle weavings 


beautifully illustrated, it gives briefly the 
history of fabrics and discusses—from the 
decorative point of view—their utmost im- 
portance in successful decoration. 


_ the most famous fabric houses of 
Europe come the stunning prints and 
interestingly woven decorative materials 
presented here by F. Schumacher & Co. 




















This book will be sent to you without 
charge. Write to F. Schumacher & Co., 
Dept. F-3, 60 West 40th Street, New York. 
Importers, Manufacturers and Distributors 
to the trade only, of Decorative Drapery 
and Upholstery Fabrics. Offices also in 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Grand 


Rapids, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Apparent in all these fabrics is the mod- 
ernistic tendency towards geometric designs 
—triangles, rectangles, circles, zigzags! 

Some are hand-printed — in line and 
color that fascinate by their boldness, their 
simplicity. Others bear the inimitable 
quality of Rodier’s creations— materials so 
clever in design, so subtle in weave, that 
each side is a pattern in itself. 

(LEFT) Firmly woven upholstery fabric in 


brown (or dark blue, green, salmon) on 
ecru; brown and salmon, grey and white. 


Schumacher offers a wide selection of 
modern designs and weaves — as _ well as 
authentic reproductions and adaptations 
from the past— in fabrics for every deco- 
rative use. 

These may be seen by arrangement with 
your decorator, upholsterer, or the deco- 
rating service of your department store. 
Samples selected to fit your requirements 
will be promptly obtained by them. 


(BELOW) An interesting fabric for draperies 
or upholstering—in salmon, golden brown, 
dark brown, green, beige, yellow or grey. 
















{ New Booklet—“Fabrics, the Key to 
Successful Decoration” 
This interesting booklet has just been 
completed. Written by an expert and 


(RIGHT) Hand print in orange, marron and 
mauve. It comes also in red, rose and tan, 
or in three shades of green. 
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Spirited bands and blending rectangular A hand print with serpentine motif comes 


Undulating stripes and circles of varying f , pent j é 
sizes printed on a faintly lined ground of forms woven in brown on écru. Other colors in various color combinations and is suit- 
tan—in several color combinations. are salmon, gold, red, green, light brown. able for draperies, slip covers and cushions. 


F-SCHUMAGHER, & CO 






































THE BUILDING OF THE GREENS’ 


III. Evecting the Walls 


Designers: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


the House Beautiful Home Builders’ 
Service Bureau for the Green family and 
erected under its supervision in a suburb of 
Boston, with its foundations complete and 
ready for the skeleton framework. The story 
this month will take up the points of good 
construction, showing specifically just what 
they are, and will describe in detail the method 
of constructing the walls. 
A well-constructed frame must, 
made of sound timber which, according to our 
specifications, must be the ‘best of the kind 


AST month we left this house, designed by 


first, be 


specified, well seasoned, and free from black 
sap and loose knots, shakes, and other imper- 
fections impairing the strength and durability 
of the wood’; and, second, it must be figured for 
strength and firmness. It is important that the 
‘sticks’ used be large enough and placed near 
enough together to carry their loads, but in 
addition they must be so braced as to give 
firmness and solidity as well as safety. 

The illustrations, Figures 1 to 4, make this 
point clear. They show the notching of the 
sill into the corner post, thus making one solid 
frame of these vertical and horizontal mem- 
bers, the bracing of the studs at the corners, 
the bridging between floor joists, and the four 
stringers used for the main stairs. The joists 
(2”" x 10’) used are strong enough to carry 
whatever weight they will be called upon to 
bear, but the bridging gives greater stiffness. 





TIG. 3. BRIDGING BETWEEN THE FLOOR 


JOIsTs 


Likewise, the four stringers used in the con- 
struction of the stairs will make them more 
rigid, although three would give sufficient 
support. 





NOTCHING OF SILL INTO THE COR- 
NER POST 


FIG. I. 











2. BRACING AT THE CORNER. THE 


WIDE BOARD IS TEMPORARY 


r1G. 
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HOUSE 


Builder: VINCENT E. SQUIERS 


Another important point in the construction 
of a house is the use of fire stopping. Houses 
that are entirely fireproof are expensive to 
build and are therefore rare, but houses that 
are constructed so as to prevent the spread of 
fires should be one hundred per cent common. 
This can be done by blocking those places in the 
partitions where fire could find a ready passage 
by the use of concrete or bricks or heavy blocks 
of wood. Such fire stopping is seen in Figures 
4, 5, and 6. 

One of the new principles of building that 
has been generally accepted because of its very 
obvious advantages is that of insulating the 
house. Insulating provides a more even tem- 
perature, shutting out the heat during summer 
and shutting it in during winter, with a con- 
sequent saving in fucl. There are a great many 
insulating materials on the market and prac- 
tically all of them are effective. The one used 
at the Greens’ house belongs among those that 
are classified as ‘fills.’ It is a mineral wool, 
which is placed by hand between the studs, 
where it is 4” thick, and in the ceiling between 
joists, where it was increased to 6”. Thus a 
thoroughly efficient insulation is obtained. 
It is sufficiently adhesive to form a homogene- 
ous mass and can be seen very plainly in 
Figure 7. -In this illustration can also be seen 
the plaster board, which was nailed directly on 
the studs and to which the plaster was applied, 








FOUR STRINGERS USED FOR MAIN 


STAIRS 


FIG. 4. 
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A you think of the home you are going 
to build, picture its charm with Lup- 
ton Windows of copper-steel. These case- 
ments will not only make your home more 
beautiful-they will give it lasting value, com- 
fort and convenience. They open easily and 
close tightly no matter what the weather, 
and are easy to wash from the inside. 
The charm and style of Lupton Windows 
“4 is readily seen, and 
when you live with 
them in your own 
home, you will ap- 


preciate the conven- 





ience, comfort and 
economy they give. 


An eastern home in which Lupton 
Steel Casements were a $380 
wise investmentat .. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO. 


1928 








Consider the win- 
dows: they have to 
do with all the hours 
you spend indoors. 
They provide light 
and ventilation; 
they determine the arrangement of your 
furniture; they influence your decorations; 
and by proper location they improve the 
design of your house, inside and out. 

Now, for surprisingly little money you 
can install these modern Lupton Windows 
throughout the house. Consult your archi- 
tect, builder and local material dealer about 
Lupton Steel Windows for your new home. 
Write us for details and cost of standard sizes. 


For thichemesiady adapted from 
French design, the Lupton 
Windows listed atonly . $423 


2251 E. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 





WINDOWS LIKE THESE MAKE A CHARMING HOME 
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thus doing away entirely with lathes. This 
plaster board also has some insulating prop- 
erties. 

The method of construction of the walls is 
clearly discernible in Figures 8 and 9, which 
show sample pieces of wall laid up especially 
for the instruction of the many visitors who 
took the opportunity to inspect the house. 





FIG. 6. BRICK FIRE STOPPING BETWEEN 
FLOORS 





FIG. 7. MINERAL-WOOL INSULATION PACKED 
FOUR INCHES THICK BETWEEN THE STUDS 


THE BEAUTIFUL 


HOUSE 





Photographs by Burr Church 





FIG. 10. THE HANDSOME ROOF OBTAINED BY SLATES LAID IRREGULARLY 


Figure 8 shows the inner wall, with the plaster 
board nailed directly to the studs, then the 
first and second coats of plaster and the finish 
coat. On the first floor a plastic paint was used 
instead of the finish coat, but applied like it to 
the second coat of plaster. Figure 9 shows the 
wall from the outside, with boarding on the 
studs, then waterproof building paper, furring 
strips, wire lath, and three coats of stucco. 
Figure 12 shows the house boarded, with the 
building paper and furring strips partly in place. 





b. Po ‘ 

FIG. 8. INNER WALL, SHOWING PLASTER 

BOARD NAILED DIRECTLY ON STUDS AND 
PLASTER APPLIED DIRECTLY TO IT 





FIG. 9. OUTSIDE WALL, SHOWING BOARDING 

ON THE STUDS, WITH LAYERS OF WATER- 

PROOF BUILDING PAPER, FURRING STRIPS, 
WIRE LATH, AND THREE COATS OF STUCCO 


ms 


Sf 


The final coat of stucco, which is a warm 
gray in color, verging on the buff, has a 
slightly uneven finish with the marks of the 
wooden floater indistinctly discernible, thus 
giving a most pleasing effect, which is not too 
rough and yet which has some feeling of tex- 
ture. This finish can be seen in Figure 11. 

The roof of the house is one that has caused 
considerable comment, but comment that, 
almost without exception, has been favorable. 
Because of the smooth walls, it was thought 
desirable to obtain more than the usual amount 
of texture in the roof. The ideal way to do this 
would have been to use some of the beautiful 
heavy slates or stone tiles that the market 
affords, but, unfortunately, this the Greens 
could not afford to do. As an alternative, 
secondhand slates were used, laid irregularly 
and with edges discreetly broken. Thus a 
really handsome roof was obtained, made 
doubly so by the skillful distribution of the 
colors, which range from light to dark gravy, 
with a few reds. 

Next month we shall discuss the equip- 
ment of the house. 


FIG. II. LAST COAT OF STUCCO, SHOWING 
aif TEXTURE 
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CORK-LINED HOME 
heated with city gas for 


$724 less than was estimated 


HE gas company figured that it 

would take 449,100 cubic feet of 
city gas to heat this home during the win- 
ter of 1926-1927—if it were built without 
insulation. But the owner, Mr. Leander 
Parkhurst, of Concord, N. H., had it lined 
with Armstrong’s Corkboard, 114 inches 
thick on the side walls and 2 inches thick 
on the second story ceiling. As a result, 
heactually burned only 313,000 cubic feet, 
asaving of 2714%. With gas at gI cents per 
thousand cubic feet, the saving amounted 
to $124.00. 


Houses are different and conditions are 


Armstrong’s 


Corkboard Insulation 
A Heatproof Lining for Walls and Roof 


different, of course, but these figures give 
some idea of the economy resulting from 
Armstrong’s Corkboard. A fuel saving of 
27% is not spectacular, but it will soon 
pay for the insulation and provide in- 
creased comfort—summer and winter. 


A 32-page book, published especially 
for home builders will tell you more about 
the wonderful comfort and economy of a 
cork-lined house. Simply mail the coupon 
—there is no charge for the book. Arm- 
strong Cork & Insulation Co.,163 Twenty- 
fourth St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; McGill Bldg., 
Montreal; 11 Brant St., Toronto. 
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CORK LINED HOUSES 


MAKE 


HOMES 








COMFORTABLE 
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Armstronc Cork & InsuLaTion Company 
163 rwenty-rouRTH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA; 
Mecule BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUEBEC or tt BRANT STREET, TORONTO, 
ENTLEMEN—You may send me your 32-page booklet 
ano complete information about the insulation 
of dwellings with Armstrong's Corkboard. 
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Name. 





Address 
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There have been as great souls unknown to fame as any of the most famous. —Poor Ricuarn, Fuly 1734 








FRIEND who noticed the gap in a group of 
4% typical Staffordshire borders shown on this 
page last month has been good enough tosend me 
this photograph of a plate by Joseph Stubbs, bear- 
ing his handsome scroll and eagle border. The 
view, showing the Upper Ferry Bridge on the 
River Schuylkill, is not only interesting histori- 
cally, but is unusually fine in composition and de- 
sign. The plate bears on the back the earliest 
mark of the maker, ‘Stubbs,’ impressed in capital 





Courtesy of KR. Pauly 


The scroll and eagle 


Fig. 1. 
border of Foseph Stubbs 


letters, used probably between the years 1790 and 
1800. Later marks were ‘Joseph Stubbs, Long- 
port,’ in a circle around a star, and ‘Stubbs & 
Kent, Longport.’ 


The Philadelphia School of (furniture 


BONNET-TOP, shell-carved highboy, said to 
4 have been made by William Savery of Phila 
delphia, sold at the Anderson Galleries last autumn 
for the round sum of $7500. I suppose that twice 
the sum would have been given had it been pos- 
sible to prove the authorship of Savery beyond 
any question of a doubt. 

In the face of such tangible evidence of interest 
in the work of the man who has been called the 
Master Cabinetmaker of America, it is interesting 
to remember that not ten years have elapsed 
since the appearance of a Metropolitan Museum 





C. C. Whstenack, photographer 
Fig. 2. Label on the seat rail of the chair in Figure 3 
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Bulletin in which Mr. R. T. H. Halsey first 
published the story of a walnut lowboy found in 
Baltimore, in the upper drawer of which was 
pasted the label of William Savery, ‘at the 
Sign of the Chair, a little below the Market, in 
Second Street, Philadelphia.” Whereupon, all the 
best examples of American furniture belonging to 
the group previously known as ‘Southern’ were 
attributed to the newly discovered craftsman. 
Thus was established the well-known Savery 
tradition, which for a time dominated all interest 
in the Philadelphia school of cabinetmaking. 
Five, or even three years ago, a piece such as the 
highboy referred to above, obviously of Phila- 
delphia origin and following the best tradition of the 
school, would have been authoritatively acclaimed 
Savery,and no question raised. Recently, however, 
there has developed among connoisseurs the con- 
viction that the story of Philadelphia furniture 
cannot by any means be contained within the 
scope of one man’s work, nor, indeed, within that 
of half a dozen men. Five, possibly six, extant 
pieces are definitely known to be of Savery work- 
manship. Of these, all but the labeled lowboy, 
now owned by the Colonial Dames at Van Court- 
land Manor, are of the severe Quaker-like sim- 
plicity of the armchai? shown in Figure 3. The 
difference in spirit between these pieces and those 
of the more elaborate Philadelphia type shown in 
Figure 4 is obvious. Furthermore, the unassum- 
ing aspect of the printed Savery label and the 





Fig. 3. Armchair bearing the frag- 
ment of a Savery label. Owned by 
Mr. Howard Reifsnyder 


known location of his shop on a small twelve- 
foot lot point to a more modest scale of doing 
business than would have been possible had 
Savery actually made all the furniture attributed 
to him. 

As for the lowboy, a photograph of which may 


| 
| 
| 
| 








be seen on page 110 of Lockwood's Colonial Furni- 
ture, Volume I, there is about it also, to my mind, 
a certain simple sturdiness which distinguishes it 
from other examples of the same general type. It 
may also be noted that, while the carving is of the 
familiar shell and streamer design, the streamers 
in this case are of a feathery type quite different 
from those on any other piece which I have seen. 
Whether these and other distinguishing features 
may be taken as of sufficient account to have a 





Courtesy of * Antiques’ 
Fig. g. Two of the six sample chairs. Possibly 
attributable to Randolph, Owned by Mr. Howard 
Reifsnyder 


bearing upon the suspicion raised in certain quarters 
that the lowboy and its label do not actually be- 
long together must remain a matter for more expert 
consideration than mine. 


cA Greater than Savery? 


yen during the past few years on as- 
sumptions similar to those outlined above, 
a small group of men, headed by Dr. S. W. 
Woodhouse, Jr., of the (Continued on page 380) 





Fig. 5. A typical Philadelphia lowboy of American 
walnut. Owned by Miss Grace Keyes 
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t is to the more discerning woman, perhaps that «Treasure» appeals. 







Her quick sense of the niceties of table appointment extends to a 





very real understanding of the why and wherefore of design in silver. 





We have just published a portfolio with For «Treasure» has not only*caught authentically the beauty and charm 





model rT igen — Pose nay of the most favored period styles of the 18th century. It has added a fresh- 

on, lle Rea 4 ._— ness and verve that is distinctly of today—a quality which for lack of another 

rt z 508 Pet ce Fes ee word we call style. i 

=e a «Treasure», of course, is STERLING . . . a standard, always, of taste i 

Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen, ula and gracious living that obviously needs no comment. Hulam 3 
Enclosed find nad stamps. Please = ig lary thi 
a of ‘The Art of Table ROGERS, LUNT os BOWLEN CO. 

NAME___ 99 Silversmiths + Creators of Distinctive Tableware -9¢.. 

ADDRESS. 7 “Ha” GREENFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 





Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 














HENEVER Nature uses the grav 
birches, we find her in one of her 
lightest moods. These gray-white trees of 
slender form are commonly seen growing to- 
gether in fairy-like groves, where their slim 
grace is accentuated by their habit of 
springing up in fives and sixes from a single 
root. When young they are gray-brown 
but later on they become phantom-white, 
with twiggage and notches that are con- 
trastingly black. The effect is full of the 
mystery that etchings and delicate pencil 
drawings have. The gossamer quality is 
ever present; in the spring when their open- 
ing leaf buds spread a film that is light- 
filled, in summer when their green is soft, in 
autumn when their foliage is all sunlit 
yellow, and even in winter when they take 
their keynote from snow and black earth. 
The floor of these groves is spread with 
evergreen ferns, with luxuriant Christmas 


ferns, with lacy leather woodferns, with 
polypodies gathered in delightful green 
mats, and occasionally even with the 


spleenworts. The spring spreads the ground 
with the tiny yellow-blossomed 
Potentillas, with the white-flowered wild 
strawberries, with creeping Veronica offici- 
nalis, with heal-alls, and with early butter- 
cups. And the autumn brings the white 
goldenrod, pearl everlastings, and_ silvery- 
white asters into bloom. 

Here is a scene of delightful simplicity. 
It can be easily re-created and becomes 
effective almost immediately. Gray birches 
are rapid growers and fair-sized trees can be 
moved without difficulty. It is always ad- 
visable to transplant them in the spring and it 
is safest to use dormant trees, but they can be 
moved even after the new leaves are fairly well 
developed. This work should be done quickly, 
in fact, within a few hours, so that the foliage 
does not have a chance to droop. 

Gray birches mature rather rapidly. It is, 
therefore, best to surround them with slower- 
growing and more permanent trees. Nature, 
itself, uses the gray birches in copses as a pro- 





vines of 





1EW TREES ARE MORE ATTRACTIVE NEAR THE 
COTTAGE OR SMALL HOUSE THAN THE BIRCH 


PLANT ECOLOGY 
X. Gray Birches 
BY 


EDITH A. ROBERTS 
AND 
ELSA REHMANN 


tection for seedling white pines which grow up 
in their midst. They are found, too, in many 
different places and sometimes exist under 
difficult conditions. They group themselves 
along streams, around drought-enduring bogs, 
on dry exposed hillsides among cedars, on the 
edge of woods, and in the shelter of great trees. 
In such places they heighten the effect of all 
the other planting. 

The delicate way in which gray birches 
envelop their settings makes them especially 
desirable for us to use. On an extensive estate, 
masses of them can be left to outline the drive, 
to skirt a sedge-bordered pool, to surround a 
clearing, to make a sweeping border to a 
woods, and to give a foreground to pines. 
They are, however, even more appropriate for 
a small place where they can be gathered in a 
little grove about a small house. Their dainty 
habits accentuate the picturesqueness of little 
ells and one-storied wings, of casement win- 
dows and latticed porches, of gay-colored 
shutters and doorways. They are especially 
fitted, therefore, to edge little terraces, to en- 
circle tiny lawns, and to enclose small gardens. 
Poly podies, tiny maidenhair spleenworts, and 
black-stemmed Asplenium platyneuron can be 
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planted in the crevices of steps and in dry-laid 
walls. Christmas ferns can be used as borders. 
Potentillas and strawberries can edge paths 
withspontaneous irregularity, clumps of heal- 
alls and speedwells can be planted in among 
them, and in back of them masses of butter- 
cups, everlastings, white goldenrods, and 
asters can be intermingled. The daintiness 
of these flowers can be offset by clumps 
of leather woodferns that have tall and 
graceful fronds. These spring and fall 
effects, as well as the summer greenness, 
are heightened by the sunlight that filters 
through the trees and dapples the flower- 
and fern-covered ground with soft shadows. 


PLANTS FOUND WITH GRAY 
BIRCHES 
TREE: — 
Betula populifolia — gray birch 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS: — 
Anaphalis margaritacea — pearl everlasting 
Aster cordifolias — blue wood aster 
Aster prenanthoides — aster 
Aster vimineus — aster 
Fragaria virginiana — Virginia strawberry 
Lespedeza capitata — roundhead bushclover 
Lespedeza simulata — bushclover 
Oxalis filipes — woodsorrel 
Oxalis stricta — common yellow oxalis 
Potentilla canadensis — common cinquefoil 
Potentilla pumila — cinquefoil 
Prunella vulgaris — heal-all 
Ranunculus acris — tall buttercup 
Ranunculus bulbosus — bulb buttercup 
Solidago bicolor — white goldenrod 
Veronica officinalis — speedwell 


FERNS: 
Asplenium platyneuron — ebony spleenwort 
Asplenium — trichomanes — maidenhair 
spleenwort 
Dryopteris marginalis — leather woodfern 
Polypodium vulgare —common_polypody 
Polystichum — acrostichoides — Christmas 
fern 
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WAX YOUR FLOORS THIS EASY WAY 
















(wy }HAT charm wax-polished floors add 
to your home—what a comfort and 

a. convenience and economy they are. 
oe is reduced to a minimum—yet you de- 
light in the enhanced floor-beauty—in the lights 
and shadows mirrored in the deep-toned luster of 
Johnson's Polishing Wax. 

And it’s a comfortable feeling to know that 
costly refinishing and the upset household that goes 
with it are things of the past, so securely does this 
wax protect your floors. 


o 


Perhaps you have never realized how simple and 
easy it is to wax your floors, even for the first time, 
with the Johnson Electric Polisher. Use it on wood, 
linoleum, tile or composition — over varnish, shellac, 
wax or paint. In just a few hours you can transform 
every room in your home. 











Don’t think you must wash the floors first —that 
is unnecessary because the wax cleans as it polishes. 
There is no stooping or kneeling —no messy rags or 
pails. Simply apply a thin coat of Johnson's Polish- 
ing Wax as directed. All soil and grime vanishes, 
leaving the surface spotless. 


9) Ee So OE 
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Now guide the Johnson Electric Polisher over 

the floors. It takes much less effort than running 

. your vacuum cleaner. Almost instantly a gleaming 

trail of beauty appears on the dull floor. Soon the 

whole surface is burnished to a bright luster that 
defies wear and makes cleaning much easier. 

Johnson's Wax, like a thin, flexible coating of 
glass, stands between the delicate finish of your 
floors and the constant pounding of feet. Foot- 
prints don’t show—unsightly “trathe spots” are 
banished. 

You can rent a Johnson Electric Floor Polisher 
by the day or half-day from your grocery, hard- 
ware, drug, furniture, paint or dept. store at a very 
low rate. Or add one to your own home equip- 
ment. At the new price of only $29.50 (formerly 
$42.50) it soon pays for itself in time and labor saved. 











S$. C. JOHNSON & SON + RACINE, WISCONSIN 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: BRANTFORD) 


Johnson's Polishing 
Wax comes in two 
convenient forms— 
Paste and Liquid. It 
is sold by grocers and 
dealers everywhere. 





JOHNSON’S POLISHING WAX 


STE OR LIQUID ---- CLEANS: POLISHES - PRESERVES: PROTECTS g 














SUSPICIOUS CHARACTERS IN 





THE 


FLOWER GARDEN 


That Should be Eradicated “Because of Their Poisonous Qualities 
or Spreading Habits 


BY ALBERT A. HANSEN 


VER a half century ago a business e¢s- 
() tablishment offered as a premium to its 
customers a package of seeds of what was de- 
scribed as a new and unusually handsome 
garden plant recently imported from Europe. 
Within a few years the newcomer escaped its 
legitimate bounds in the garden, overran the 
countryside, and is to-day ranked among the 
most pernicious of lawn and pasture weeds 
throughout the Middle Atlantic and New 
England States. The plant is orange hawk- 
weed, called ‘devil’s paintbrush’ by farmers, a 





species that has ruined hun- 
dreds of lawns and thou- 
sands of acres of pasture 
land, particularly in New 
England and New York. 

The list of garden plants 
that have escaped to cause 
enormous damage is a long 
one, and, in spite of the les- 
sons of experience, present- 
day catalogues contain man\ 
offerings that are not only 
potentially dangerous as bad 
weeds of lawns, fields, and 
gardens, but that are ac- 
tually poisonous. A_ glance 
through almost any flower catalogue will 
reveal plants that should either be avoided or 
else selected with full knowledge of their 
harmful characteristics. 

Starflower, or  star-of-Bethlehem (Ornzi- 
thogalum umbellatum), is a dainty little species 
of easy culture that receives loud praise in 
many catalogues. But beware before you 
buy! From Indiana to Maryland, there are 
scores of lawns on the verge of ruin, due to un- 
sightly tufts of persistent, onion-like plants 
that seem to resist all eradication efforts. 
Not content with disfiguring greensward, the 
unwelcome intruder has invaded many a farm, 


AT LEFT, THE BELLFLOWER, WHICH IS 
SOMETIMES DIFFICULT TO HOLD IN 
BOUNDS. AT RIGHT, STAR-OF-BETHLE- 
HEM, A HANDSOME GARDEN ORNA- 
MENTAL, BUT A DANGEROUS LAWN, 
GARDEN, AND FIELD WEED 
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THE DEADLY FLESHY ROOTS 
OF WATERHEMLOCK 


HAY-SCENTED FERN TAKING POSSESSION 
OF A FARM IN NEW YORK STATE 


as, for example, in the vicinity of New Albany, 
Indiana, where it is easily the most damaging 
weed with which the farmers have to contend, 
being considered even worse than the ill- 
famed wild onion. And this is the handsome 
starflower about which many a gifted cata- 
logue author has sung loud pzans of praise! 
In common with its odoriferous relatives, wild 
garlic and wild onion, the prolific starflower 
produces basal bulbs that break into smaller 
bulbs and bulblets which eventually become 
so small and numerous that even sifting the 
soil is not sufficient to remove them. And the 
tiniest of the bulblets is capable of producing 
a new plant that in turn will produce basal 
bulbs to start another generation of the nui- 
sance. 

A few years ago the head gardener of the 
Pennsylvania State College took a chance on 
what appeared to be an attractive new shrub 
from the Orient, labeled Japanese knotweed 
(Polygonum zuccarinit), only to discover that 
the distinguished exotic had the nasty habit of 
producing woody, running roots which sent 
numerous shoots through the sod that no 
amount of mowing could discourage. We 
learn from Britton and Brown, authorities on 
the distribution of plants, that this unwelcome 
immigrant from Japan has escaped from culti- 
vation throughout the northern half of the 
United States. 

Another visitor from the 
Orient that has made itself 
entirely too much at home on 


well-known Japanese honey- 
suckle (Lonicera japontca), 
also highly lauded by the 
professional catalogue writer. 
Although the Japanese honey- 
suckle may be of value in 
some places, the fact remains 
that it has become so serious 
a weed, particularly from 
Maryland southward, that 
the Section of Weed Investi- 
gations of the United States 
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A Tambour Desk in mahogany with serpentine base Sg 
= S$ and McIntyre eagle in the pediment, typical of the = —enmnendttll 
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many exquisite pieces to be seen in our showrooms. 


‘Treasures of tomorrow 


It has been left to Danersk to pre- 
serve and carry forward the fine old 
traditions of the great periods of furniture 
design. Every piece that bears our mark 
has the subtlety and charm that are so elo- 
quent in the handiwork of the great cabi- 
net makers of long ago. 

Just as Sheraton and Hepplewhite and 
Duncan Phyfe borrowed from the mas- 
ters who had gone before, so does Danersk 
strive for this generation to preserve and 
add to the richest heritage of the past. 
The Danersk furniture that you place in 


your home today will take on added 
beauty with the years. With your family 


=+DANERS K& 


silver and most-prized heirlooms it will 
adorn the homes of your children and 
vour children’s children, 

Start now to collect Danersk furniture. 
Like old friends, Danersk chairs and 
desks and tables endear themselves more 
to you with each passing year. And as 
your collection grows, it will become a 
peaceful and friendly environment that 
will make home a richer word. 

We invite you to visit the Danersk rooms 
and to inspect our work at your leisure. 
We are glad to show you what we 
have done whether you wish to purchase 


or not. 


Erskine-DanrorTH Corporation, Wholesale and Retail 


383 Madison Ave., at 46th St., (1st foor), Ney 
Los Angeles Distributor: 2869 W. 7th St. 


315 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Factories in New England 
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Department of Agriculture found it necessary 
to issue a special circular warning against this 
plant and suggesting methods of control. The 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute has also issued 
a bulletin discussing the eradication of this 
serious pest. 

An ornamental garden plant that is much 
admired is the Spanish bayonet or yucca 
(Yucca filamentosa). Although a_ striking 
plant when in full bloom, it should never be al- 
lowed to form seeds, since the seedlings soon 
produce fleshy roots difficult to exterminate. 
In southern Indiana there is a cemetery badly 
fouled with yucca, while the Ohio Weed Man- 
ual, issued by Ohio State University, states 
that this species is ‘capable of spreading 
greatly if permitted to ripen seed. Once scat- 
tered, only laborious hand digging or culti- 
vation will destroy the large-rooted seedlings.’ 

Kochia, also. known as summer-cypress or 
burningbush, is-another favorite child of many 
a catalogue. Although described as ‘excellent 
for the centre of beds or in mixed borders,’ it 
nevertheless is a mischievous plant that may 
cause trouble. Kochia is one of the commonest 
waste-place and street weeds in the city of 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Blue vervain (J erbena bhastata), 
plant of the ancients, who believed it could 
cast off the spell of witches, has found its way 
into a number of modern catalogues. The 
species forms numerous seeds capable of caus- 
ing trouble in near-by lawns, waste places, and 
fields. Then there is lance coreopsis, or lance- 
leaved tickseed (Coreopsis lanceolata), a na- 
tive perennial with brilliant vellow blossoms, 
that has fallen into the evil way of escaping 
from its garden bounds, and false rampion 
(Campanula rapunculoides), a European peren- 
nial with slender running roots, that is difficult 
to destroy when it intrudes where not wanted. 
Another creeping-rooted member of the cata- 


sacred 


FALSE RAMPION, CAMPANULA RAPUN- 
CULOIDES, A EUROPEAN PERENNIAL, 
HAS SLENDER RUNNING ROOTS AND 
IS DIFFICULT TO DESTROY WHEN IT 
INTRUDES WHERE IT IS NOT WANTED 








THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








WHITE SNAKEROOT, AN ATTRACTIVE 
WOODLAND SPECIES FREQUENTLY CUL- 
TIVATED. THE FOLIAGE IS FATAL TO 
GRAZING ANIMALS AND THE POISON 
MAY ENTER MILK, CAUSING A FATAL 
HUMAN DISEASE KNOWN AS MILK 
SICKNESS 

logue fraternity is toadflax (Linaria vulgaris), 

likewise a potential troublemaker. A glance 

through the catalogue may also reveal the 





BLUE VERVAIN IS AN UNDESIRABLE 
GARDEN SPECIES CAPABLE OF BECOMING 
A PEST 


names of yarrow, or ‘milfoil’ (Achillea mille- 
folium), a lace-like species that may become 
a lawn weed of the first rank; bouncing-bet 
(Saponaria officinalis), an old-fashioned garden 
plant that sometimes becomes difficult to exter- 
minate; ironweed (Vernonia noveboracensis), rec- 
ognized by farmers as an exceedingly trouble- 
some weed; flowering spurge (Euphorbia 
corallata), capable of causing trouble on sandy 


soils, and the hay-scented fern (Dennstedtia 
punctilobula), a plant that has become so 
troublesome a weed that it has been made the 
subject of Farmer’s Bulletin 687, issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

But the greatest surprise held in store for 
the diligent student of catalogues is the bold 
manner in which species well known to be 
dangerously poisonous are offered to the un- 
suspecting purchaser. I have before me 4 
catalogue of an Eastern firm, in which spotted 
waterhemlock (Cicuta maculata), recognized 
since ancient times as one of the most deadly 
of human-poisoning species, is actually recom- 
mended as a ‘hardy aquatic and bog plant!’ 
The fleshy roots of this baneful plant are aro- 
matic and sweet-tasting, but contain so potent 
a poison that the American Indian is said to 
lave used a piece the size of a walnut for 
suicidal purposes. The symptoms produced by 
eating waterhemlock (intermittent convul- 
sions terminating in death) are readily recog- 
nized, and numerous fatal cases of both live- 
stock and human poisoning are on record. In 
spite of the fact that the sweet roots are par- 
ticularly attractive to children, those who 
profit by its sale would have us place this 
dangerous species in our home garden! 

Almost as bad is the sale of American false- 
hellebore (Veratrum vivide), listed in at least 
one catalogue as a desirable bog plant. Con- 
cerning this species, Dr. L. M. Pammel, a 
famous authority on toxic plants, informs us 
that ‘all parts of this plant are poisonous and 
have long been so recognized in Europe.’ An- 
other authority states that ‘cattle and sheep 
have been killed by cropping the young leaves 
in the spring, the seeds are fatal to poultry, and 
even human life has been lost through the mis- 
taking of its roots for that of some other harm- 
less plant.’ Certainly a species with so black a 
record should not be introduced into our gar- 
dens. 

The most startling result of recent research 
in the realm of poisonous plants is the discov- 
ery that trembles, a widespread and _ fatal 
disease of cattle, sheep, (Continued on page 357) 


COREOPSIS OR LANCE-LEAVED TICKSEED, 
A GARDEN PERENNIAL THAT READILY 
ESCAPES 
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Would it be good judgment for you to use 
an insulation all over your house yet leave 
open all cracks and crevices around win- 
dows, doors, in corners, etc.? Many are mak- 
ing that mistake. Doesn't it seem reasonable 
that you should caulk these cracks—seal the 
openings, where the great heat losses occur? 


You can, easily, if you use a flexible insu- 
lating material such as Balsam-Wool. Bal- 
sam-Wool comes in rolls and in widths 
which fit snugly between studdings and 
joists. It is used as an insulating lining — 
added to houses without changing their 
basic construction in the slightest. Balsam- 
Wool tucks-in — windproofs all the cracks 
and open joints. There’s no other way to 
make your house heat-tight. 


Another thing: Balsam-Wool is the only 
blanket form of building insulation sold in 
full-inch as well as half-inch thicknesses. 
Use a full inch of Balsam- Wool throughout 
your house and you can save 75% of its 
first cost by reducing the size and number 
us of radiators required. And you will save 
/ 35% to 45% on fuel thereafter. 


ul 
Investigate this important subject before 


you spend a cent. Mail the coupon now for 
a free sample of Balsam-Wool and our in- 
structive booklet,“ House Comfort That Pays 
for Itself” —the facts about true insulation. 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
_ Makers of both flexible and rigid insulation 
Mills at Cloquet, Minnesota 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Balsam-Wool 


—the flexible insulating and sound deadening blanket 
SOLD EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 

















The Weyerhaeuser Guarantee 
is behind Balsam-Wool. It 
assures highest quality and 
lasting satisfaction to users. 





WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Depc. 80, Cloquet, Minn. 

Gentlemen: Please send free sample of Balsam- 
Wool and booklet “* House Comfort that Pays 
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CONCERNING THE COST OF CONSTRUCTION 


LL construction, present or historic, 
A consists in the main of two contrasting 
types. There is the more or less homogeneous 
work of Greek, Gothic, and Japanese archi- 
tecture, in which the structure itself — the 
bones or framework — constitutes the actual 
finished building. Then there is the opposite 
kind, represented conspicuously by the Roman 
and Byzantine style of design, in which the 
true structure is a rather unsightly affair, 
intended always to be covered with a mantle 
of finishing material. 

In residential architecture these contrasting 
types are found — the former, in early English 
half-timbered work; the latter, in our own 
wooden house of Colonial days. The same 


III. ‘Rough Work and Finish 
BY EDWIN BONTA 


was being completed. What this additional 
attention would mean in dollars and cents 
is self-evident. 

But as we make it to-day, the actual struc- 
ture of our building, just so long as it is sturdy, 
and so long as its general form is adapted to 
the uses to which it is to be put, may be as 
expeditiously erected — that is, it may be put 


together with as small an expenditure of hand. 


labor — as is humanly possible. 

We have found in the preceding article that 
mass production as applied to the form of a 
building would be a direct contradiction of the 
primary purpose of architecture. This means 
that the general arrangement of the building 
and, therefore, the structure which is deter- 
mined by this ar- 
rangement must al- 
ways continue as a 
decidedly individ- 














ual effort. To this 
extent our structure 

















will always remain 
out of character with 
our new methods of 








production. But for 
this irremediable con- 














dition we have at 
least found a very 




































































ingenious pallia- 











tive. The high labor 








cost of this effort 








we have already re- 
duced to a minimum 
by adroitly converting 
all such structure 
into rough work— 
the rough work of 
the traditional clothed 




















frame — almost member for member — oc- 
curs in each; but in the half-timbered house 
this frame was made and kept sightly because 
it was going to show as part of the finished 
wall, while in the Colonial one no particular 
care had to be taken with it, other than to 
make sure of its strength; for, with a covering 
of clapboards outside, and lath and plaster 
inside, it was going to be completely enclosed 
in a separate sightly ‘finish.’ 

This clothed construction, which is the kind 
in general use to-day, has an obvious advan- 
tage over the homogeneous — especially with 
present high labor costs — because of the 
saving of painstaking care and time and, con- 
sequently, money in the putting up of the 
‘rough work.’ For it is evident that if our 
modern rough work was also to constitute our 
finish, it would not only have to be done much 
more completely in the first place, but it 
would also have to be carefully protected from 
injury, every part of it, while every other part 





MODERN CONSTRUCTION 
Is DONE IN TWO PARTS 
— ROUGH WORK AND 
FINISH. THE UPPER 
DRAWING SHOWS THE 
ROUGH STRUCTURE BE- 
HIND THE ‘COLONIAL’ 
FINISH ILLUSTRATED AT 
RIGHT. BY MAKING SUCH 
A CLEAN-CUT DISTINC- 
TION BETWEEN THESE 
TWO PARTS OF THE 
WORK WE SAVE MANY 
HOURS OF HIGH-PRICED 
LABOR IN THE ERECTION 
OF THE ROUGHING 
































construction. In our present architecture we 
have emphasized more sharply than ever 
before this distinction between rough work 
and finish, and by so doing we have found 
ways of effecting savings in both parts. 

What we have been able to do with the 
rough work, we have just considered. Let 
us now observe what we have been able 
to accomplish with the finish, which, now 
that it is an entirely separate affair, has 
developed capacities that it has never had 
before. 

To begin with, seeing that this finish is now 
entirely independent, it no longer has to be 
made, as was formerly the case, on or near 
the job. Quite the contrary, it can be made 
at the opposite end of the earth if it proves 
desirable. | have known the terra-cotta facing 
for a Tokyo office building to be made as far 
away as San Francisco, and the elevators for 
this same building to be manufactured in 
New York! 

The rough structure must obviously still 
be erected on the site, but the finish may now 
be made anywhere and brought to the job and 
there merely fixed in place in a new kind of 
assembled architecture. The more we think 
of this fact, the more its significance grows 
upon us. It is fraught with many and great 
possibilities, structural, zsthetic, and eco- 
nomic. But we well consider here only those 
that have to do with the economics of con- 
struction. 

Looked at from the standpoint of cost, 
this new state of affairs means just this — 
that our entirely separate finish may now 
be turned out, no longer by slow hand proc- 
esses on the job, but by machine in the 
factory, with all the saving that is bound to 
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WINTER 

‘DIRECTS ITS SHAFTS 

AGAINST NATCO 
IN VAIN 


m™N the first rude shelter, as 
As er) in the latest architectural 
AU BUSY: : Y 
tam Fp) achievement, the prime 
ose" incentive back of the 
building has been protection. 

















And protection is the prime character- 
istic of the Complete Natco Line of 
Hollow Building Tile. The exclusive 
Natco Double-Shell feature, with its 
non-continuous mortar joints, sur- 
rounds the structure with a series of 
blankets of dead air, decreases fuel 
consumption— multiplies comfort 
—makes additional insulation un- 
necessary. 


Whether you use Natco Tex-Tile or 





Vitritile, with their charming fin- The wall pictured above is Natco Double-Shell Load- \,\ 
Bearing Tile, used for stuccoed structures. Each unit 


ished faces; Natco Header Backer, ~~ 
: is equivalent to from 14 to 21 brick, saving labor, mortar, 
Unibacker, or Double-Shell Load- time and expense. Exterior stucco and interior plaster 


Bearin ith bri are applied directly to the tile, whose dovetail scoring 
weiss faced with brick or aren, provides an enduring bond. Since the tile never rusts, 


Natco will bring increased beauty rots, sags, warps, or disintegrates, the stucco stays 
—augmented comfort—assured per- permansntty, 

: ve Natco Hollow Building Tile is susceptible to 
manence and satisfaction. use in both steel and concrete construction. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@FING:-COMPANY 
General Offices: Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices: New York, Flatiron Bldg.; Chicago, Builders Bldg.; 
Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Boston, Textile Bldg. 
In Canada: National Fire Proofing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
The Only Concern in the World Making a 
Complete Line of Structural Clay ‘Products 
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ensue when we substitute machine for hand 
labor. 

This is already more than a mere possibility ; 
it is an accomplished fact. It is some time since 
we have had our sashes, doors, or stairs made 
in any other place than a planing mill. In 
fact, all such detail now goes by the descriptive 
title of ‘millwork.’ And there are many other 
items of finish produced in a similar manner. 
It is a far shorter operation to run a board 
through a planer or a band saw than it is to 
do the same work by hand. Stone can also 
be dressed more readily by this mechanical 
means. Machines are used for all these pur- 
poses in the mill, and portable machines are 
being introduced on the job — floor scrapers, 
sanders, pneumatic carving tools, and many 
others. Every succeeding vear witnesses the 
introduction of some new mechanical device 
for further diffracting the high cost of labor 
in the execution of our finish. Every year sees 
more and more products of the factory entering 
into the detail of our buildings. 

It is evident, then, that even though we 
have n’t been able to avail ourselves of the 
advantages of present conditions in the con- 
struction of the building as a whole, neverthe- 
less in the production of its component parts 
we have found, and are continuing to find, 
many ways of bringing these advantages to 
bear. 

So if we were to record succinctly the effect 
of these changed economic conditions upon 
our present architecture, we should note first 
the new emphasis upon that old distinction 
between rough work and finish; then the con- 
sequent playing up of the ‘roughness’ of this 
rough work; and lastly the employment of 
machine methods in the production of the 
finish. These, | should opine, are the three 
underlying characteristics that differentiate 
our modern building from all its predecessors. 
These characteristics have already made them- 
selves felt in the design of our structure, and 
little by little they are beginning to assert 
themselves in our architecture as well. 

It is safe to say that all building to-day is 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE DETAILS OF FINISH 
FOR THIS SAME COLO- 
NIAL HALL SEPARATED 
TO INCLUDE, LEFT, 
THOSE TO WHOSE MAK- 
ING EVERY ADVANTAGE 
OF PRESENT-DAY METH- 
ODS HAS ALREADY BEEN 
APPLIED; AND BELOW, 
THOSE TO WHICH SUCH 
ADVANTAGES HAVE YET 
TO BE APPLIED 
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regular architect has not as vet been able 
to avail himself. 

For while, in this day of high building costs, 
we formal architects have been squaring up, 
and otherwise compacting our houses, reduc. 
ing the size of rooms, and exercising every 
ingenuity of design to cut a few cents from the 
cubic-foot price of our buildings, this informal 
architect, following a different method, has 
been actually accomplishing those more radical 
savings that we would have liked to accom- 
plish. He has succeeded in building for less 
money than we; and yet, when we come to 
study his houses, we have to admit that in 
the quality of materials used, and even in 
workmanship, his construction is generally 
quite the equal of ours. And his houses of the 
same size seem to cost considerably less than 
those done by us. From the standpoint of 
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For, unlike the +: 
rough work, the finish 
of a building constitutes what we have been 
accustomed to think of as its architecture; 
and, as we have already observed, architecture 
is always less ready than structure to adapt 
itself to new conditions. In this transition 
period, when we are feeling our way into an 
entirely new style, the part the machine plays 
in any particular building operation, in the 
production of its finish, depends entirely 
upon the extent to which its designer is willing 
to break with tradition. 

For the professionally trained architect 
such a break is exceedingly difficult to ac- 
complish; while for the more informal ‘builder- 
architect’ — not so thoroughly schooled in the 
traditions of the art — it seems no effort at 
all. So while we find the former inclined to 
be most conservative in his attitude toward 
the machine, we find the latter willing and 
eager to take every possible advantage of 
its capabilities. 

Seeing then that we have undertaken to 
make as thorough a study as possible of the 
question of costs of construction, it would be 
well for us, whether or not we can agree with 
what the builder-architect does, at least to 
observe what he is doing, what further savings 
he has been able to accomplish, of which the 


economy — which is all that we are at present 
considering — they make a remarkable show- 
ing. And the reason for this is not far to seek. 

For, — to go back once more to that third 
characteristic, —- even though one does make 
extensive use of the machine in turning out 
one’s architectural finish, this in itself does 
not mean a great deal in the way of building 
economy. We have already observed that the 
use of machinery can fully offset the high 
cost of labor only when the machine itself does 
all, or most, of the work — that is, only when 
articles of uniform pattern can be turned out 
in great quantity. And the mere fact that 
we sanction the use of machinery in the execu- 
tion of our details does not amount to much 
in saving of costs. A single flight of stairs 
or a dozen or even several dozen doors made 
specially for our job do not satisfy the require- 
ments of mass production. Our sole hope of 
availing ourselves of the true advantage of 
machine manufacture lies not in the use of 
stairs, doors, or other details of individual 
design, but only in the use of such finish as 
has been turned out in uniform pattern for 
use in many different buildings — that is, in 
the familiar ‘stock’ materials of our industrial 
age. These are the (Continued on page 358) 
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«BRUSHES OF ARTISTSs~ 


or You to Command 


Enjoy the Luxury of Choos- 
ing any Color or Finish for 
your Bedroom Furniture 


Leavens ‘Finished-to-your-order” 
plan of buying furniture delights 
the lover of color harmony. For un- 
der the Leavens plan you buy fur- 
niture that harmonizes with your 
own wall paper, draperies and other 
furnishings. No matter what color, 
finish or stain you desire—no matter 
what decoration you want, Leavens 
will carry out your home furnishing 
ideas completely. For your bedroom, 
Leavens offers furniture in styles 
and finishes to please the most ex- 
acting. 

Shown here isa typical bedroom suite 
which you may secure either as a 
group or in single pieces. Itisa group 
of rare distinction—Bed, Chest, Van- 
ity Dresser, Dresser Bench, Night 
Table, Chair and Mirrors waiting at 
your command the touch of 
skilled artists and decorators. 
Pethaps you would like this 
painted and stained in some 
shade that will match other 
furnishings of the room— 
Old Rose, Chinese Red, An- 
tique Mulberry, Old Blue, or 
what you will, In fact, Leav- 
ens will finish any piece in 
any color of the rainbow. 


If you want decorations, you 
have at Leavens, artists whose 
hand work makes the differ- 
ence between mediocre and 
unusual furniture. Flowers 
or ships or conventional designs or 
unusual treatments will be painted 
as you order. 
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This colonial bedroom suite effec- 
tively illustrates the character of 
Leavens Furniture. Thebackground 
is in maple stain, with painted 
bands and stripes of soft green and 
rust. The decorations are quaint 
old-fashioned clusters. As in all 
Leavens furniture it may be finished 
in any other colors or decorations. 


Perhapsthere is some particular 
decorativetouchthatyouwould 

like to have, If so, you have 

but to tell us and we will com- 
plete your ideas in every detail. The 
Leavens reputation for decorative work 
is as high as its reputation for beauty in 
color, finish and workmanship. 
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A Fully Illustrated Catalog 
Describes this Unique Way 
to Buy Furniture 


In the Leavens “Finished-to-your- 
Order” Catalog you will find furniture 
and suggestions not only for your bed- 
rooms but for every room in the house 
— beautiful Windsor Chairs, Tables, 
Desks, Breakfast, Dining, Living and 
Chamber furniture, large and small. In 
it, too, is described the method whereby 
thousands are buying individual pieces 
as well as complete sets finished, stained, 
painted or decorated to harmonize with 
the interior decorations of their homes. 
What is more, the cost is no greater 
than buying furniture the usual way! If 
you would like this catalog, please write 
your name and address plainly on the 
line below and mail to William Leavens 
& Company, Inc., 32 Canal St., Dept. 
B 3, Boston, Mass. 


LEAVENS 


Surniture- 














I/ludrations by 
Beatrice Stevens 








F any landowner has the least suspicion 

that he may not find it convenient to at- 
tend to a regular dirt garden every year, let 
him plant his ground as our landlord planted 
his — mostly to greensward, judiciously set out 
with trees and vines and shrubs. The glory of 
this plan dawned on us in late winter (the so- 
called Washington winter, with three blue- 
birds for every snowflake and Kentucky blue- 
grass flourishing in the lawn) when all the trees 
and bushes on our plat of ground suddenly 
began to swell up their characteristic buds. 

Here was a miracle of luck in early spring! 
No long-rowed areas of desolate stubble to 
spade over — no untidy residue of what an 
old Yankee farmer used to call ‘last year’s friz 
varbs.’ Just hardy bushes and vines and trees 
getting ready with irresponsible magic for 
their leaves and blossoms to appear. To a 
person who hailed from points north, it looked 
unseasonable to be happening so soon, as if 
the year had been set ahead — a sort of spring 
light-saving time. 

And so, on a Sunday afternoon the 
first of March, after we had returned from 
a walking trip in the high wind, | took 
Phineas on a brisk tour of the yard and 
bade him view the buds. Greatly edified, 
he sat down to write a letter to his family, 
while I took a steamer rug and subsided 
for just a moment’s meditation in the 
sheltered corner of the Gloucester ham- 
mock on the porch. In less than a moment 
| was fast asleep; whereupon, two min- 
utes later, Phineas appeared at the veran- 
dah door and cheerfully waked me up. 

‘Will you please name over to me,’ 
said my husband, brandishing quill and 
writing tablets in mid-air, ‘the titles of 
all those things in the yard?’ 

I came up from fifty fathoms under, 
not any too affable of mood. 

‘What do you want to know for?’ 
groaned I, 

‘Because,’ said Phineas, ‘I am writing 
to ask my father what | ought to do about 
them. [| am making out a tabulated memo- 
randum of things | ought to do.’ 

It occurred to me to tell Phineas that he 
might also make out a tabulated memoran- 
dum of things he ought not to do, beginning 





VIL. Forsythia, Forsooth 


BY FRANCES LESTER WARNE 


with waking up his wife; but from past ex- 
perience | judged that | might come out better 
in the long run if I did as he asked and had it 
over. 

‘Deutzia,’ said I. 

‘How spelled?’ said he. 

‘Never mind,’ said I, still muffled in sleep. 
‘Barberry bushes, box hedge, dogwood, 
spirea —’ 

‘Spirea spelled with an ‘ 
queried Phineas. 

‘Hydrangeas, strawberries,’ I continued 
stolidly, ‘raspberries, gooseberries, iris, Radi- 
ance and Ophelia tea roses, lilies-of-the-valley, 
hollvhocks, locust trees, pine trees, rambler 
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i,” as in ignorant?’ 
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I TOOK PHINEAS ON A BRISK TOUR OF THE 
YARD AND BADE HIM VIEW THE BUDS 


roses, lilacs, sweet-william, perennial pink, 
dwarf apple trees, one pear tree, ivy, currant 
bushes, blue retinospora, arborvitae, Syringa, 
japonica, weigela, wisteria, forsythia ... ’ 
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TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 
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‘borsythia, forsooth!’ exclaimed Phineas 
and let me off. 

I found out later that he had spelled every- 
thing correctly except ‘dwarf appel-trees,’ 
which had evidently taken him off his guard. 

One item of produce I left out, as I discov- 
ered a few days later, and that was garlic. 
The District of Columbia and its environs are 
very rich in garlic. It comes up in all the 
fields and lawns, slim and green and tubular; 
and after the first lawn mowers have been over 
the terraces, you can detect, if you quiver an 
attentive nostril, an amusing whiff of onion in 
the air. The cows of the great dairies round- 
about can by no means be turned out casually 
to graze, except on severely censored greens. 
| did not recognize the viand when it first 
came up in the back yard and innocently 
mingled a few sprays of it with a little vaseful 
of crocuses that were a trifle short of leaves. 
For a newcomer in a region there is always 
much to learn. 

In fact, to anybody who cares at all for 
flowers and trees, there is something ut- 
terly bewitching about living in Wash- 
ington, in the midst of a countryside full 
of laurel and flowering dogwood and wild 
honeysuckle and pink cherry blossoms 
and tuliptrees and those tall trees with 
lavender blossoms shaped like gloxinia 
lowers — right on the dividing line be- 
tween the vegetation of the North and of 
the South. The Potomac is the recognized 
horticultural boundary; notice, after the 
names of certain native plants, how the 
seed catalogues remark, ‘not hardy north 
of the Potomac,’ and how botany hand- 
books say, ‘rarely occurring south of the 
Potomac.’ But on the banks of the 
Potomac itself nearly everything is hardy, 
and nearly everything ‘occurs.’ 

A true garden expert of my acquaint- 
ance once asked her husband if he cared 
to go out with her to a famous Maryland 
garden to see the remarkable variety of 
flowers. 

‘No,’ said her husband after consider- 
ation, ‘that place is nothing but a living 
herbarium. | don’t think | can bear it to 
hear vou and Whittington going around to- 
gether, calling names.’ (Continued on page 348) 
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In Maras. Cuar_es Cary AUMSEY’S 


French Chateau 


this Spring and Mattress 
‘provide Luxurious REST” 





































“TEAM very fond of French design and archi- 
tecture,” Mrs. Charles Cary Rumsey says. 
**So my country house is in the style of a tiny 
French chateau.” 
Within, the chateau is fastidiously French in 












































= the perfection of its appointments. The Simmons 
Pp beds are modern, in the French manner. 
By “T am a firm believer in providing the utmost 
comfort for guests,” Mrs. Rumsey says. “I am 
rd, extremely proud of the Simmons Beautyrest 
Ov~ j Mattresses and Ace Springs on these beds.” 
lic. This luxurious mattress and buoyant spring 
ar ; are by Simmons, world’s greatest makers of 
the | beds, springs, mattresses. 
= The Simmons Ace Spring is of modern “coil” 
had type, light and easy to keep clean—delightfully 
an practical with or without the detachable cover. 
in The Simmons Beautyrest Mattress is world- 
\d- ‘ famous for luxurious ease. 
ly Together this splendid spring and mattress 
1S. are an incomparable investment in well-being, in 
st fundamentals of enduring comfort. 
ly Simmons Springs, $7 to $60. Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, 
ul $39.50; Rocky Mountain Region and West, $41.50; Purple 
. Label, $65 to $100. Simmons Beds, $10 to $60. Look for 
the name “Simmons.” The Simmons Company, New York, 
'S Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
or 
[- 
l- 
II 
d 
s Tue “Biure Room” in Mrs. Rumsey’s French CHATEAU 
h The Simmons Twin Beds are Model No. 1581 in the modern manner, 
, equipped with Simmons Ace Springs and Simmons Beautyrest Mattresses. 
f ; 
| eM(rs. CHARLES Cary RUMSEY 
Mrs. Rumsey was Miss Mary 
. Harriman, daughter of the famous \S 
railway magnate, the late E. H. Har- \ 
riman. She is a superb horsewoman 
and has a large farm in Virginia hs 
where she breeds horses. Her col- 
lection of modern paintings and 
sculpture 1s considered unusually Tue Simmons Ace SPRING Tue Stumons Beautyrest Mattress 
fine. Her fondness for French archt- is an outstanding ac ment in a modern Note the sensitive, resilient coils which form 
tecture is revealed in the splendid coil spring. Buoves t, enduring, light and the inner construction of this superb mat- 
chateau gust built for her on Long easy to keep clean— it ideal with the tress. Surpassing comfort they give, and 
Island, and filled with beautiful Simmon s Beautyrest Mattress. Use with trim good looks—for, extending to the very 
original French furniture. or without the smartly tailored slip cover mativess ede, ~~ a oe ee 
that makes it look like a box spring. sides upright so long as it endures. 
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Brass Hardware 
"Correct Designs 


for CLASSICAL AMERICAN DOORWAYS 





Many Sargent pieces are similar to 
the antique hardware on doorways 


exhibited in the Metropolitan 


In THE early years of the Republic, 
some master carpenter built this door- 
way in Ridgeville, Maryland, working 
out the classical tradition in wood. The 
sensitiveness of its detail, its dainty 
knocker and small round knob have won 
comment in the Metropolitan. 

The patient, careful spirit of crafts- 
oie which guided the builders of 
the doorways exhibited at The Metro- 
politan Museum, guides the makers of 
Sargent Hardware in present-day New 
England. It has placed at the disposal 
of modern home builders solid brass and 
solid bronze hardware in authentic 
Colonial designs—interior hardware, as 
well as heavy knockers and robust en- 
trance handles. Every piece of it, lock 
set or hinge, is hardware well made. 
Quiet and smooth of operation. Pre- 
pared to serve faithfully for generations. 

A post-card will bring the book of 
designs, ‘Hardware for Utility and Orna- 
mentation.” Select Sargent pieces with 
your architect. Sargent & Company, 29 
Water Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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This brass knob is true to the Early 
American style. It connects with the 
Sargent Cylinder Lock. This one is 
proper here, or a variety of handles with 
thumo latches, all to be had in Sargent 
Hardware. Ask for knob No. 1845 (or 
one of our plain patterns) and cylinder. 
The “Newfane” knocker, No. 9 in the 
book of Sargent designs, has the decora- 
tive touch correct for your Colonial door. 
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The detail of brass hardware on this 
doorway exhibited by The Metropolitan 
Museum is of interest to all who build 
in the American tradition. The decora- 
tive knocker carries out the effect of the 
design. The simple brass knob shows 
the influence of classical restraint. 
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Court Farm 
(Continued from page 285) 


the paved path examining these 
various garden units at closer 
range, you will discover that the 
view looking back toward the 
house is as pleasing as the view 
looking out from it. 

Then you will realize most 
forcibly that, no matter how well 
planned these transitions from 
one garden area to another, they 
would lose half their value if the 
house itself were not so lovely. 
But here is that ideal combination, 
so often longed for, so rarely 
found — beautiful architecture in 
a setting of beautiful gardens. 

As you return to the house, let 
vour eye wander to the other side 
of the pathway. What you will 
see is as alluring as the series of 
gardens which has just been 
described. 

At one point, there is a thick 
vew hedge in the shape of a cres- 
cent. Against it stands a curved 
garden seat in stone. This hedge 
and seat serve as a background to 
the fountain which is, to many 
people, the most fascinating fea- 
ture in the grounds. 

This fountain has two basins, 
one raised above the other on a 
pedestal. The upper basin is 
surmounted by a winged cherub. 
This delightful little figure is a 
copy of the one by Verrocchio in 
the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence. 
The lower basin is lined with tiny 
tiles which are pale turquoise in 
color. Around its rim is a flagged 
path bordered by roses. 

The best time to see this foun- 
tain is late on a summer afternoon. 
The water, falling from the upper 
to the lower basin, forms a circle 
of feathery spray which glistens 
in the sunlight before it spreads in 
little ripples to the outer rim. 





The whole thing is a study jn 
subdued and delicate tones. There 
is the softly tinted gray of the 
poised cherub, the opalescent glint 
of the falling spray, the sparkle 
of the pale turquoise tiles, and 
the pink blush of the encircling 
roses. ‘A poem,’ someone once 
called it —a poem where nature 
and art have coéperated to pro- 
duce a rhythmic beauty of line, 
contour, and color. 

If you sit on the stone seat 
behind the fountain, you will see 
a small Dutch garden straight 
in front of you. It is on a higher 
level and is reached by two shal- 
low stone steps. The central bed 
is the largest. Other beds form 
a border which is cut in geometri- 
cal patterns. 

These beds are bordered with 
box and are planted with dwarf 
snapdragons. The one in the 
centre is distinguished by its 
beautiful carpeting of heligtrope 
that sprawls in fragrant masses 
in and out amongst the snap- 
dragons. 

This planting is so low that, if 
you sit inside the billiard-room 
on the broad window seat, you 
have no difficulty in seeing the 
whole layout at a glance. Im- 
mediately under the window is a 
great clump of catmint. Beyond 
it the eye travels along the central 
bed, down the paved path whose 
exit is marked by two decoratively 
clipped yews, across the lawn to 
the fountain, which makes such 
an effective termination to the 
view. 

This is not the only charming 
outlook from within. In fact, one 


might almost conclude, from the 
beautiful glimpses to be had from 
many windows, 


that the garden 


ee 


THIS IS A VIEW OF THE SECOND FARMHOUSE, SEEN FROM THE 
HIGHROAD 
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Lay Creo-Dipts over 
old side-walls.. 








Save more than they cost 


T= is an old house. The owner had Creo- 
Dipt Stained Shingles laid right over the 
old siding—then re-roofed with them, too. 


It cost him little more than two thor- 
ough repaintings—took but a short time 
to finish. But it made his home new, with 
amazing savings in the yearly upkeep. 





Creo-Dipts over siding or stucco add a 
complete new coat of insulation against 
winter cold or summer heat. Most owners 
find they reduce fuel bills 15% to 25%, 


And Creo-Dipts save paint because they 
come to you weatherproofed in advance— 
stained and preserved by patented, exclu- 
sive Creo-Dipt processes. 


Ask your architect, builder or lumber 
dealer about Creo-Dipts—not only for 
your old house—but for roof and side-walls 
of a new home. Or, mail the coupon below 
for interesting photographs. 


Leading lumber dealers everywhere 
carry Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles in 
stock. Insist upon genuine Creo-Dipts— 
endorsed by prominent architects and 
builders for the past 20 years. Look for 
the name Creo-Dipt on each bundle—it is 
placed there for your protection. 


Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., 1318 Oliver St., N. 
Tonawanda, N.Y. In Canada: Creo- Dipt 


Does your house need painting .. remodeling? Rebeautify and revalue 1t like this . . with Company, Ltd. ie 1610 Roy al Bank Building, 
Creo-Dipts over old side-walls and a new Creo-Dipt roof. Mail the coupon for photographs. Toronto. Sales offices in principal cities. 


28 INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHS 
eee Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., 1318 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Enclosed find 25c for twenty-e ighe large-size photographs o of 
new Cre ee homes by le ading architects, **before and after” 
pictures of id homes rebeautified, booklet of color suggestions and 
name of ical Creo-Dipt dealer. who will recommend a reliable 


carpenter-contractor, 


Check: [~] Covering siding a Covering stucco 
* bd f Buildi ow . ” 
uilding new [ | Re-roofing 
aine ingles cre. — 




















Address. . 
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(Continued from page 330) 


had been planned purposely to 
give as much pleasure to members 
of the household when confined 
indoors as when they were tree 
to wander outside. 

From the immense mullioned 
window in the music-room you 
overlook broad lawns. These 
separate the gardens previously 
mentioned from the interesting 
layout alongside the model laun- 
dry. These lawns are simply 
treated. They constitute, as it 
were, a restful interlude between 
more complicated garden themes. 
Yet there is nothing careless in 
their simplicity. It is decidedly 
premeditated. Here and there, 
telling features have been intro- 
duced to give a needed emphasis, 
such as the low retaining wall 
dividing one large lawn from 
another, rows of clipped yews, 
and tables and chairs which call 
attention to the opportunity for 
rest and enjoyment offered by 
some majestic shade trees. 

From the window in Mary 
Anderson’s private sitting-room 
vou look down the entire length 
of the broad terrace which serves 
as a boundary to the lawns and 
as an introduction to the more 
decoratively treated areas near 
the swimming pool. 

The view from another window 
in this sitting-room is even more 
attractive. It embraces the whole 
of Mary Anderson’s private gar- 
den. This garden is easy of ac- 
cess. A door opens directly into 
it from the paneled sitting-room. 

Just by the doorway is a paved 
court with inviting garden chairs 
and tables painted blue. The same 
shade has been used for the in- 
terior of the little fountain, and 
rock plants clamber over its edge. 

Two shallow steps lead up to 
another paved area. From there 
the ground rises in grassy terraces 
reached by stone steps. There are 
two sets of these steps and each 
set is marked by a couple of 
diminutive yew trees. The low 
stone retaining walls have been 
planted with pinks, Violas, rock 
roses, thyme, and catmint. Their 
small star-like blossoms make 
welcome patches of color. And 
clusters of roses and honeysuckle 
run riot over the entrance porch. 

This garden is the most dis- 
tinctly private spot in the grounds. 
It is really a room out of doors. 
An immensely thick and high 
yew hedge forms its boundaries on 
two sides. And it is closed in on 
the other sides by the house and 
by the long building, once a barn, 
now a cqmbined squash court 
and laundry. 

One of the most enchanting 


glimpses of this garden is to be 
had from outside its boundaries. 
You approach it through an an- 
cient gateway set in a high stone 
wall. Before passing inside, stand 
a moment and look about you. 
You will see bright blue Anchusas 
and purple and pink lupines 
growing in masses beside the 
pathway that skirts the old barn. 
Halfway down this path, your 
eye encounters a thick arch of 
vew. You just catch sight of a 
sculptured figure of St. Francis 
erect against his dark background. 
The spreading top of a tall tree 
closes the vista. 

This is not the only delightful 
vista which this unusual garden 
provides. If* you look through 
another gateway in the stone wall 
by the Dutch garden, you will 
see what appears to be a most 
fascinating summerhouse. When 
you draw nearer, you will find 
that it is a garden-room furnished 
with easy-chairs and a_ table. 
There is a panel of sculpture in 
high relief on one wall. And a 
della Robbia Madonna and Child 
hangs over the entrance. 

Once this room was a shed used 
in connection with the old barn 
which it adjoins. Now it has been 
transformed into a most delectable 
retreat, with a thatched roof and 
ivy growing thickly up one side. 

Views of quite another kind 
are to be seen from the walk along 
the herbaceous border. There are 
benches at both ends. If you sit 
at the far end, you can dream 
away many an idle hour, soothed 
by the exquisite expanse of old- 
fashioned flowers in front of you. 
In June, blues and mauves pre- 
dominate in the shape of lark- 
spurs, Anchusas, pansies, Violas, 
purple irises, Canterbury-bells, 
and corntiowers. 

Beyond this border is a row of 
clipped planetrees. As you saun- 
ter along the pathway, you catch 
sight of a rustic seat and rose 
beds through the openings  be- 
tween the planetrees. Looking 
in another direction, you find 
yourself passing in front of a 
succession of delightful pano- 
ramas, for, on the other side ol 
the herbaceous border, there is a 
series of rose arches. Framed in 
between them are different views 
of the garden. Each seems love- 
lier than the last. In the immedi- 
ate foreground of them all is the 
large swimming pool. 

Roses are a prime favorite, for 
they easily ec lipse all other tlowers 
in number. Some grow on stand- 
ards near the swimming pool, 
others on pergolas and = arches 
and along the house walls. Then 
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THE WOOD OF ENDURING QUALITY 








that 
Beauty may endure 


_— peculiar fitness of the Early English 

Periods for bedroom groups is illustrated 
by these sturdy, graceful pieces, masculine 
in their Tudor strength, yet with the low 
cabinet lines and the expanding linen fold 
carvings which appeal to the womanly ap- 
preciation of delicate refinement. Strongly 
reminiscent of days long dead though these 
pieces are, they are modern productions, 
modern in their enduring construction, 
modern in their adaptation to the condi- 
tions of the day. And quite naturally these 
pieces are built throughout of American 
Walnut — for their creators knew what 
wood would best combine charm of color 
and finish with the enduring strength 
necessary to preserve their handiwork for 


the generations to come. 


American Walnut Manufacturers Association 
Room 2305, 616 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me your brochure on American Walnut. 


Vame 






Address 
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“From the point of view of the arts, I should say that we are beginning to get 


on a bit, in America. There is evidence of this progress on all sides; in our city 
g One =, iuildings ; in our cities themselves ; and in the rapidity and boldness of our develop- 
° 


ment in all forms of artistic expression.” 


“Sheraton and Benvenuto Cellini were modern, because they consulted not the past, 
but the needs and desires of their own times and their own people. We in turn will be 
modern only when we stop copying their work and start emulating their principles.” 


“‘Ask posterity to tell us what is modern now. It will remember nothing else.” 


“Art is an entity—like divinity it has no beginning or end! That art is modern 
which in each epoch expresses the spirit of the times. American art is finding itself 
—is learning to express this spirit.” 


“*Art in industry attains modernism only when its style and originality are the 
result of a vital relationship to its period; it has become more particularly the 
modernism of today because the industrial processes have brought design and pro- 
duction into intelligent collaboration with prevailing commercial requirements.” 





THE FINE ARTS DIVISION 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY IS ATTUNED 
TO THIS GROWING APPRECIATION OF THE MODERN... 


The result...A SILVER DESIGN. THAT IS WHOLLY NEW 
Announcing 


the A. 
NE TREE 


PA TTERRK 
rn 
INTERNATIONAL 
S TERLING 
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On the back of each piece of flatware is the primitive image of the 
pine tree, exactly as it appeared on the first silver coin minted in 


ERETOFORE workers in silver have borrowed much from abroad. 
But the Pine Tree Pattern is American — and modern. 





Its design is free from the cramping dictates of any period. It found 
fitting inspiration in the tree which, above all others, is represent- 
ative of America. The pine, like sterling silver, is untouched by the 
seasons, and its life is counted in centuries. Like sterling, too, it 
brings a hardy usefulness to match its brooding splendor. 

The pine motif, daringly conventionalized in handling, is seen in 
the delicate tracery of the border, which strikes a perfect balance 
with the graceful unadorned areas. The flowing outline itself sug- 
gests the upward sweep of the trees. 


America—the famous Pine Tree Shilling. This pine tree was thus our 
first symbol of sterling silver. It signifies, unmistakably, that the 
new silver is sterling. And from the decorative standpoint, the in- 
clusion of this unstudied sculpture of the tree is, perhaps, the most 
modern touch of all! 

A brochure, which more completely describes and illustrates the 
Pine Tree Pattern, has been prepared. The coupon on the oposite 
page is for your convenience in requesting it. 
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A ; ' aby ¢ 2 - ; = 
DDITIONA L INFORMATION... ies INTERNATIONAL Sttver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
6 Pine Tree Teaspoons, $11. Twenty-six piece set that makes an ideal 3 A ee closed is 10c¢ (coin or stamps) to cover cost of mailing the Pine Tree Brochure. 

foundation for a complete formal service, $73.35. a 
A brochure illustrating the complete Pine Tree service, including hollow- : 

Ww il : The Original 
are, will be sent for 10c. Mail the coupon. Pine Tree Shilling 


tddress 
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“The criterion of true beanty is, 
that it increases on examination,’’— GREVILLE 





A FEW art objects, discreetly placed, add so 
much to a home! Not the hit-and-miss massing 
of Victorian days, but the tasteful arrangement 
of 1928. 


And just here it is that Roseville serves so in- 
comparably! Charming Roseville Pottery, created 
with that touch of genius by men and women who 
love their craft. 


Beauty that grows as you live with it, such is 
the essence of Roseville Pottery. For instance, the 
jar and vases pictured here. Adorable they are, in 
delicate tints, daintily decorated with arrowheads. 








These pieces and a diversity of other designs... 
bowls, jars, vases, candlesticks in a wide selection 
of sizes, shapes and colors. . . can be seen at 
good stores. For the home or as gifts they have a 
distinction of their own. 


You will want a copy of the interest- 
ing booklet, “‘Pottery."’ Write for it. 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY CO., Zanesville, Ohio 


ROSEY WLLz 
POTTERY 
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(Continued from page 337) 


there are no less than _ three 
gardens devoted exclusively to 
their culture — one lying between 
the terrace and the swimming 
pool, another in the paved court 
to the rear of the house, and the 
rose garden proper, where the 
ancient lavender bushes grow. 

Evergreens have been most 
ingeniously employed in the gar- 
den layout. There is the tre- 
mendously thick and high bound- 
ary hedge between the garden 
and the kitchen courtyard. Then 
there is the tall hedge that con- 
ceals Madame de Na- 
varro’s private garden 
from the highroad. 
Lesser hedges sep- 
arate other garden 
areas. Frequent recourse has 
been made to topiary work, to 
mark the termination of paths 
or to emphasize salient points of 
interest. This work takes the 
form of cones, spheres crowned 
with mushroom tops in triple 
tiers, and ornamental peacocks. 
Dwarf hedges of box are freely 
used to border beds. The four 
corners of the swimming pool 
are ‘accentuated by vew trees 
cut in geometrical shapes. 

The immense yew boundary 
hedge that provides such an 
excellent setting for the rose 
garden and the rose pergola ter- 
minates close by the little Shake- 
spearean garden. In fact, the 
broad flat end of this hedge acts 
as a background for a tiny stone 
figure of Puck, who is master of 
ceremonies here. 

The domain he overlooks is 
just suited to that whimsical 
little personage. It is small and 
elfin—a tangle of low-growing 
plants and bright-eyed blossoms. 
The rock plants are arranged 
on two sloping banks to each side 
of a narrow stone pathway. Of 
course there is thyme there, for 
what inspired the creation of this 
fairy-like spot are the well-known 
lines from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream: — 

I know a bank where the wild thyme 
blows, 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet 
grows. 

Besides thyme, there are Cistus 
and pinks, wine-red snapdragons, 
Erigeron, catmint, and brilliant 
yellow roses-of-Sharon. The bank 
at the end of the pathway is car- 
peted with snow-in-summer. 

Not far from the Shakespeare 
garden there is a pleached alley 
of filbert trees. This alley is not 
straight, but curves so that you 
have to walk a certain distance 
under the arching boughs betore 
you catch sight of the weeping 





willow which makes such a won- 
derful terminal point to this vista. 
You see it first framed by the 
arched branches of the filberts, 
There is a dramatic contrast be- 
tween the dense shadows of the 
alley and the dazzling sunshine 
that transforms the pendent 
streamers of the weeping willow 
into a series of glistening cascades, 
These contrasts are even more ar- 
resting in the moonlight. Then 
you emerge from the checkered 
blackness of the filbert walk to be 
confronted by the eerie spectacle 
of the willow, whose 
leafy branches stand 
out like molten silver, 

When you reach 
this willow tree, vou 
will have come to the place where 
the ornamental gardens end and 
the kitchen gardens begin. These 
latter are laid out on the slope 
of the hill. A diagonal path sepa- 
rates them from the terraced 
rockery which the weeping willow 
overlooks. 

This rockery cannot compete 
with the Shakespeare garden in 
thick carpeting of creeping plants 
or in masses of bloom and color. 
It is more austere in aspect, less 
exuberant in planting. This is 
only fitting, as this part of the 
garden is the farthest removed 
from the house. Here the culti- 
vated grounds merge gently into 
the natural landscape of the 
wooded slopes. So a_ formal 
treatment, with an emphasis on 
the planting, would be out of place. 

The rock terraces are suitably 
clothed with ferns, clumps of 
catmint, and rampant roses-of- 
Sharon. There are irises, too, and 
these are peculiarly appropriate, 
for the terraces are built up from 
the basin of a limpid stream. This 
stream finds its way from crystal- 
line springs high up in the hills 
and supplies the water for the 
swimming pool and the fountains. 
It winds its zigzag course along 
the boundaries of the grounds. 
Before trickling into this basin, 
it passes under a tiny wooden 
bridge. 

You can see this rustic bridge, 
with flowers growing at random 
along the banks, if you stand by 
the willow tree. This is the most 
charming glimpse of this corner 
of the grounds. It appealed so 
strongly to the artist who de- 
signed the garden — the _ late 
Alfred Parsons, R.A. — that he 
painted it in water color, Later, 
when a number of his pictures 
were shown to Queen Victoria, 
she chose this view of all others 
as the one she wished to add to her 
collection. 
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Designers of the late 18th century 
made the elaborate sedan chairs of 
that period beautiful in line and 
artistic in color and embellishment 
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national reputation the beauty of their work 
has won for them. The graceful and distinctive 
simplicity of Packard bodies is everywhere 
admired and frequently copied. 
And now Packard designers have created 
another worthy addition to the line of standard 
models—the Packard Six 2-passenger con- 
vertible coupe. 


| orem body designers deserve the inter- 


Here is the very car for combined sport and 
business use—and for the younger generation 
which so admires the runabout type. 


The New Packard Six Convertible Coupe 





With top up and windows closed the convert- 
ible coupe provides a snug, warm enclosed car 
for winter or wet-weather driving, with more 
than enough room for two. 


With top down and windows lowered into the 
doors, the car becomes a smart roadster. The 
fully upholstered folding seat, which fits flush 
within the rear deck, also provides room for two. 


This beautiful two-purpose car priced at but 


$2425 at the factory is giving new impetus to 
the Packard Six conquest of the fine car market. 


Packard cars are priced from $2275 to $4550. Individual custom models from $5200 to $8970, at Detroit 
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Which Color Do You Prefer? 


You may have it—in units that cover 
all your kitchen needs. 


New beauty accompanies new convenience in 
kitchens equipped with Kitchen Maid Units. 
Choose any color—the exclusive Kitchen Maid 
colors include Dove Gray, Cactus Green, 
Travertine Ivory, Shasta White, Lama Tan. 


Choose any units—each unit, in the correct 
size for your kitchen, is complete in itself; it 
may be used alone or in a unit combination. 


There are kitchen cabinets, disappearing 
‘‘breakfast nooks,’’ dish and broom closets, 
refrigerators, folding ironing boards, linen 
cupboards, kitchenette assemblages (with 
range and sink)— all built with the famous 
Kitchen Maid sanitary rounded inside cor- 
ners, smooth doors and concealed hinges. 





Representatives 


in all 
Principal Cities 


Once you have seen the beauty and distinc- 
tive advantages of Kitchen Maid Units, you 
will be surprised at the low cost of installing 
them. Mail coupon for Kitchen Maid plan 
book and catalogue. 


Free Kitchen Planning Service 


If you will send us blue prints of your pro- 
a kitchen or sketch of your present 
citchen, showing dimensions and arrangement 
of windows and doors, we will send you, free 
of cost or obligation, suggestions he effec- 
tive planning or remodeling of the kitchen. 


WASMUTH - ENDICOTT COMPANY 
1103 Snowden Street - Andrews, Indiana 


Be Your Kitchen Aid” 


If in Canada, address 
Branch Office 
Waterloo, Ontario 
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Dish Closet in 
Dove Gray. 





ER 
Above: Six Unit Combination in Cactus Green™ 


Below: Butlery Combination in Shasta White. 











WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CO. 
1103 Snowden St., Andrews, Ind. | 


If in Canada, Address Branch Office, Waterloo, Ont. 
Please send catalogue and full information 
| about Kitchen Maid Units to: | 
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(Continued from page 340) 


Thus even this wilder portion 
of the grounds is linked up closely 
with interesting human contacts. 
Significant and delightful associa- 
tions of all kinds seem to be part 
and parcel of this unique garden. 
It does not take much imagination 
to picture some scholar of Euro- 
pean fame elucidating an obscure 
point as he walks arm in arm with 
a kindred spirit along the long, 
straight paths. Or a composer 
perfecting some theme in the quiet 
seclusion of the garden-room. Or 
a poet being inspired to fresh 


flights of fancy as he breathes the 
perfumed air of some starlit night 
in June. 

Easiest of all for the visitor to 
visualize is the figure of some 
artist torn between the many 
subjects which tempt his brush 
formal designs where lines and 
contours balance, flower-strewn 
spaces with their contrasts and 
correspondences of color values, 
and, above all, those inviting vis- 
tas where mellow walls and ancient 
trees offer irresistible composi- 
tions. 
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DELPHINIUMS IN THE SOUTH 


(Continued from page 289) 


‘bee’ which seems to give the 
flower its character, much as the 
markings upon the pansy give 
it the expressive individuality 
which so endears it. Flowerets are 
single, semidouble, double, or 
even very double, in which case 
they are set closely upon the 
stalk and each is made up of a 
hundred tiny petals. There is 
usually no fragrance, and the 
English growers, Blackmore and 
Langdon, say never. In America, 
however, fragrant varieties are 
being developed, and by chance | 
myself had a deliciously sweet 
cobalt-blue Delp hinium — now 
gone the way of all the rest. The 
odor is rather like that of musk, or 
orris root — a dustily sweet smell. 
There is nothing spicy about it 
like the fragrance of pinks, nor is 
it heavily sweet as roses are some- 
times, or lilies. The foliage of the 
plant is very striking, being much 
indented and a dark green in 
color. The white varieties usually 
exhibit a decidedly glossy and 
much darker leaf than do the blue 
ones. In disease or drought the 
leaves of all varieties rapidly 
become much lighter in color, 
even yellow, before any signs of 
wilting are observed. 

In beginning a collection of 
Delphiniums it is of course possible 
for the impatient and the wealthy 
to start with plants. These are 
best established in the fall, as the 
long winter season will give them 
ample time to accommodate them- 
selves to their new surroundings 
and as they can in no way be in- 
jured by the cold. Heat and other 
adverse conditions will be absent. 
All the really magnificent varic- 
ties, however, are expensive, and, 
if you will not be content with 
inferior flowers, much the better 
plan is to start with seed from a 


reliable house. There is, more- 
over, to be reckoned with, the 
difficulty of carriage over long 
distances, inspections in the case 
of imported plants, and long waits 
in heated post offices. Everyone 
has had the trving experience of 
opening boxes of valued little 
plants, presumably well packed 
by the grower, only to find the 
plants. wilted and = black and 
headed toward decay. With a 
flower as exacting as the Del- 
phinium, it is well to give it every 
opportunity from the start. 

If seeds are sown, they should 
be procured from producers who 
are world-famous. In a properly 
prepared frame, protected from 
too much direct sunlight, you 
place your seeds in July or August, 
as soon, that Is, as the new seed 
has ripened and been sent you 
Delphinium seed always germi- 
nates better when sown just after 
the crop is produced. Spring- 
sown seed is almost always a dis- 
appointment. As the older plants 
long for coolness, so much more do 
the seedlings. Some growers rec- 
ommend placing the seed on ice 
for a week before planting, but 
whether you go to such extremes 
or not, you must shade your beds 
and keep them moist. Sprays, 
beginning before the bed is 
planted, should continue until 
October, when the seedlings, four 
or five inches high, stand where 
they are to bloom the following 
year. A sprinkling of coal ashes 
to discourage slugs from chewing 
up the young shoots when the, 
appear in the spring — and a light 
dressing of leaves, or none, are all 
they require for the winter, which 
is, With us, their season of greatest 
hardihood. 

It is, however, the step imme- 
diately preceding this last care-free 
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Judge value 
by these things 


simplicity 7 economy + quietness 7 roomiizess 


i bx General Electric Refrigerator is so simple that 
it hasn’t a single exposed moving part. It hasn't a 
belt or a fan or a drain pipe. It has no connections or 
stuffing boxes. It never needs oiling because the her- 
metically sealed casing which holds a// the mechanism 
also holds a permanent supply of oil. 


A specially designed motor of low horse-power, but 
high efficiency, uses very little current. Then; too, 
the top-unit design allows all the heat generated 
to rise above the box—not through it. 


Standards of quietness vary so widely that we can 
only invite you to listen to the refrigerators yourself 
to find how quietly they operate. 


The remarkable compactness of the chilling chamber 
gives each model the greatest shelf area for food. 


Fifteen years of research in the General Electric 
laboratories has resulted in this revolutionary design. 


More than fifty thousand homes already enjoy Gen- 
eral Electric Refrigerators. The fact that they are the 
product of General Electric research is your greaiest 
guarantee of value. 


There is a wide range of models and prices. All are 
shown ina completely descriptive booklet K-3 which 
will be sent you if you merely drop us a card. 


a 


GENERAL (ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT ¢f GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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a safe new way to 


Vi gor, Health anaYouth 


HE figure and appearance 

of 5 years ago—the boundless 
vitality of glorious youth—the 
glow of vigorous health — what 
would you give lo have them? 


Science now puts them within your 
reach. Just 10 to 20 minutes a day 
is all you need to spend. In a few 
wecks you will marvel at the change. 


““Sunshine and Health’ 


Today, more than ever before, scien- 
tists are realizing the 
value of sunshine in 
building health, beauty 
and strength. Sunshine 
kills disease germs, stim- 
ulates body functions, 
increases mental activ- 
ity, promotes growth, 
makes you feel vital and 
alive. And now, at the 
snap of a switch, you 
can have sunshine in 
your 


a ge 
cteria. 








SUNARC Bath is an 

electrical appliance that supplies you 
with the marvelous health-giving 
qualities of natural sunshine, when- 
ever you wane it! 


But, this appliance is even more 
beneficial than natural sunshine. The 
valueble rays of natural sunlight are 
checked, in cities, by haze and smoke. 
The fact that many work indoors 





Without sunlight all living 
matter would soon perish. 
Sunlight supplies energy— 


of sunshine. 
home EVERY ‘* " 
DAY. The Battle Creek 


shuts them away from what sun- 
shine there is. No such check is 
placed on the soft glow given forth 
by the Battle Creek SUNARC Bath 


Its effects will amaze you. 


Are You Sunlight Starved? 
If you are physically below par, list- 
less, easily tired: if you suffer from 
frequent colds, from nervousness and 
irritability —this fested method will 
tone you up and make you feel like 
a new person, 


The largest health insti- 
tutions in the world use 
Battle Creek SUNARC 
Baths. Leading Physi- 
cians have: equipped 
their offices with this 
tested scientific aid to 
health. 


Visit your Doctor and 
enjoy the benefits of 
artificial sunlight —even 
more beneficial than 
natural sunlight. Keep 
the entire family fit by 
periodic sun-bathing. the SUNARC 


way. 


Send for Free Book! 
If your Doctor is not equipped with the 
SUNARC Bath, write TODAY for 
‘Sunshine and Health”, a fascinating 
new book, telling how you can enjoy 


SUNARC Baths—right in your own 
home. Send for your copy — TODAY! 


row th—kills 
et your share 








SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 


Dep’t. 1016-H 


“‘ Mechanical 


The BattleCreek SUNARC Bath 
is made by the manufacturers 
of the famous Battle Creek 
“Health Builder’ and the 





Battle Creek, Mich. 


Health Horse.” 












DELPHINIUMS IN THE SOUTH 


(Continued from page 341) 


gesture that counts almost as 
much as spraying, and we might 
well go into detail at this point — 
the preparation of the soil for the 
permanent bed. You begin at the 
bottom, because Delphiniums feed 
from the bottom. They seem to 
have two sets of roots, in fact. The 
longest are those which support 
the blooming stalk, and the beauty 
of this depends upon the nourish- 
ing qualities of the food its roots 
find a foot below the surface. 
There are shallow roots as well, 
but these apparently support only 
leaves. Manure and other fer- 
tilizers placed upon 
the surface of the 
ground are therefore 
practically wasted, 
unless you have a 
penchant for leaves 
instead of flowers. 
Manure used in this 
way is, moreover, the greatest en- 
couragement to slugs and to more 
fungus diseases. The best plan, 
which I have tried out here in the 
South and which is approved by 
many of the growers, seems to be 
as follows: — 

Dig out the soil to the depth of 
ten to eighteen inches, depending 
upon the size of your plants. 
When this is done, put in the hole 
at least six inches of well-rotted 
cow manure, as a springy mattress, 
and throw over it generous sheets 
of bone meal, for a long-enduring 
fertilizer, and hardwood ashes. 
The tendency is to use wood ashes 
too sparingly. I have never used 
enough myself, for fear of ‘burn- 
ing’ my plants. Wood ashes, how- 
ever, make fibre, and, unless 
enough are used, the manure will 
make a weedy growth which can- 
not support heavy stalks of bloom 
in any vigorous current of air. | 
do not know how much to tell you 
to use, and I have never known of 
any grower who knew just how 
much or who stressed the impor- 
tance as I do. But I feel sure that 
rotted manure and wood ashes, 





applied at the base of the plant, 
are the fundamentals of good 
flowers at the top. Next to the 
sheets of ashes and bone meal — 
and, were it not for the destruction 
of my metaphor, | should suggest 
stirring the sheets into the mat- 
tress a bit — place fleecy blankets 
of good garden soil. A counter- 
pane of sand is a good thing. 
Slugs do not like the sharp sur- 
faces of the sand, and fungi do not 
thrive in it. It should be drawn 
well up about the crowns, after the 
Delphiniums are put to bed, along 
with the coal ashes which now 
embroider the 
spread. In such a 
bed Delphiniums 
should rest well and, 
with proper spray- 
ings and waterings, 
flourish well in the 
spring. 

Here then is a pretty problem. 
Shall we, below the Mason and 
Dixon line, knowing the pecu- 
liarities of our usual summer 
climate, wisely confine our horti- 
cultural efforts to flowers we know 
to be responsive, or shall we, 
acknowledging the difficulties, like 
our dear friend Colonel Lind- 
bergh, attempt and perhaps ac- 
complish the impossible? There is 
so much to discover, so much to 
disprove, in what I have rashly 
written, that undoubtedly the 
latter course is the more alluring. 
I] have no doubt that my Southern 
readers —if they survive the 
attack upon their homeland — 
will all shortly be in the jam, and 
that orders will be crowding their 
favorite seedsmen within the 
week. If next year they have very 
beautiful flowers, | should be 
glad to have them write and tell 
me how it was done. It would 
truly be an achievement, in which 
we Southerners might well take 
justifiable pride, if we discovered 
the way by which the South could 
be more certain of the production 
of this most beautiful of flowers. 
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Ear Ly SPRING 
(Continued from page 296) 


childhood came in early spring. | 
remember particularly the mad 
March picnics that we used to 
have when I| was just old enough 
to listen to my sister read Alice in 
Wonderland. A picnic could be 
had for a penny and your mother’s 
permission. These two took you 
to the store and bought you six 
tiny dishes of candy and a minia- 


ture spoon. Each little dish con- 
tained a different color of candy, 
each color with its appropriate 
flavor. Or, if you wished, for the 
same price you could buy a very 
long stick of bright candy wrapped 
in secretive tissue paper. Only a 
connoisseur could appreciate the 
difficulty of so bewildering a 
choice. But we have no time to 
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Otho McCrackin, Hutchinson, Kansas — Architect 


others 
home builder 


This prize design and eleven 
are available to the 








Hand-hewn Douglas Fir beams contrast with a 
V-cut, sand-etched ceiling over fireplace 
and living room 
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Old world charm is the keynote of this staircase, 
emphasized by occasional hand carving 


Important West Coast Woods — Douglas Fir 


wo HUNDRED home designers — among 
TL them the most skilled in America — co- 
operated with the lumbermen of the Pa- 
cific Northwest in creating a series of original 
and beautiful home designs . to be built 
with the four ‘Big Tree’’ woods of the Doug- 
las Fir region. 
The American Architect, one of the leading 
architectural journals of the world, in review- 
ing the results of the competition said: 


“ 


. . . « Novelty and originality in the treatment 
and use of woods native to the Pacific North- 
west, and excellence and ingenuity of plan take 
precedence in this competition ... .”” 

Some of the designs reflect the romance of 
the early American period . . . others, the 
quaint cottage types of England and Northern 
France with their steep pitched roofs and tim- 
bered walls. Nearly all of the interiors suggest 
paneled walls and beamed ceilings of baronial 
splendor — available today for the home of 
modest cost. 

Your architect or builder can get from his 
local lumber dealer wide widths, long lengths, 
clear grades and beautifully grained boards and 
panels in Douglas Fir, West Coast Hemlock, 


Sitka Spruce and Western Red Cedar. You may 
make selection to suit any requirement 
these four woods complement each other, so 
that where proper use is made of each, the 
completed home may stand as a model piece of 
construction. 


All of these woods are from old growth 
timber, with all that this implies in quality, 
durability and dependableness. They come 
from a forest area of 24,000,000 acres — 
‘America’s Permanent Lumber Supply’’ — 
where the new forests today are growing wood 
for beautiful, comfortable, durable homes for 
your children and for your children’s children. 


Twelve of the prize homes are illustrated 
from the original architectural drawings and 
described by the successful competitors in our 
booklet, ‘*Prize Homes of West Coast Woods.” 
This and a use booklet of the four West Coast 
woods will be sent without charge to home 
builders, architects, engineers, realtors, retail 
lumber dealers, contractors, carpenters, paint- 
ers, or others directly interested in building. 
West Coast Lumber Bureau, 212 Mt. Hood 
Building, Longview, Washington. 
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Western Red Cedar 
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HEN looked at, Yale 
Builders’ Hardware com- 
mands instant admiration. It is 
graceful and appropriate in de- 
sign and finish. But it is through 
use that Yale Builders’ Hardware 
has won its greatest recognition. 
When you choose Yale, you 
have done all that you possibly 
can to insure lasting quality, not 
only in plates, handles, knobs and 
fittings but in the locks themselves. 


Send for booklet of builders’ 
hardware designs, or ask 
for it at your dealer’s. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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Earty SPRING 
(Continued from page 342) 


lose, for we must be off to the tall 
grasses by the salt creek, where in 
safe seclusion we may feast on our 
booty through the whole bright 
morning. Happy buccaneers, we 
do not have to hunt for treasure, 
but carry it with us. And on days 
when pennies and mothers’ per- 
missions are not forthcoming, 
there will be jingle-shells on the 
beach, whistle-willows that Dad 
can find, and the lady down the 
street who owns the phonograph 
and the canary. 

Listen the next time the wind 
holds its breath and the sun beats 
down. You can hear the telephone 
poles singing. Strange, isn’t it, 
how a strip of dry road can make 
vou forget these endless snow 
fields on either side? Let’s go on 
past the house. Only the wind is 
cold. Rub your ears a bit and they 
will warm up. We must n’t go in 
while it is like this. It may not 


last more than a day. It came last 
night, you know, after the storm. 
I felt it coming before | caught 
sight of the first blue rift, and | 
wondered whether we should see 
the sun before it set. | bet the sun 
would win, and it did. While | 
was standing there watching the 
golden cloud flecks shattering 
themselves in a blue-green sea, 
like flakes of dazzling coral, old 
Conors came out from the shed 
nearby where he had been chop- 
ping wood. 

‘That’s sure a cold sky, sir,’ he 
said, peering up where the last of 
the storm clouds were skulking to 
oblivion. ‘Turning cold, all right.’ 

‘You old fool,’ I shouted, be- 
tween a shiver and a laugh. ‘You 
call that a cold sky, do you? Look 
at it, man. Just look at it. Open 
your eyes for once in your life, and 
then call me a_ fool. That’s 
spring!’ 
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A City GARDEN 
(Continued from page 309) 


in bloom for a full six weeks. 

For the long stretches, or inter- 
nodes, of the planting composi- 
tion, a great variety of constantly 
changing smaller flowers was used. 
It was found necessary to keep 
on hand many more plants than 
would apparently be needed, as a 
warm wave in early spring would 
shorten the lives of the daffodils, 
for instance. There are over three 
hundred boxes of tulips, hya- 
cinths, crocuses, and narcissi, 
many of which can be used over 
again. 

Lilies of all kinds proved very 
effective. These, like the spring 
bulbs, had to be brought in while 
vet in bud, as the flowers were too 
fragile to stand the journey. 
Other plants, such as Canterbury- 
bells, pinks, Anthemis, and asters, 
did best if brought in while in full 
bloom. On the whole, the mem- 
bers of the pink, iris, and daisy 
families did quite well, while 
certain deep-rooted plants, like 
peonies, did nothing at all when 
grown in boxes. 

It is impossible to tabulate 
exactly what plants were used 
throughout the season, as condi- 
tions varied so that constant 
changes and improvisations were 
necessary, but the following list 
will give a slight idea of what is to 
be seen in the garden at each time 
of year. 

Winter — White spruce, Law- 


sonia glauca veitchi, cedars, Eng- 
lish ivy, red berries of the North- 
ern holly, and, in February and 
March, pussy willows. 

Early spring — Rhododendron 
dahuricum, rhododendron foliage; 
Spiraea thunbergi slipped in where 
possible; Thuja Woodwardii in 
corner boxes; tall arborvitae 
either side of the doorway; Phlox 
subulata and all kinds of spring 
bulbs — crocus, hyacinth, — nar- 
cissus, and early tulip. 

May — Arborvitae, Phlox su- 
bulata lilacina, English ivy to hang 
over the edge of the boxes, pale 
pink Azalea vaseyi, Kharput iris 
of deep purple, Darwin tulips, 
Aquilegia nivea grandiflora, nar- 
cissus, and pinks. 

June — Orange Ajalea calen- 
dulacea, pale yellow Flavescens 
iris, blue Celeste iris with lemon 
lilies, deep purple Monsignor iris. 
Of peonies, the varieties Festiva 
Maxima and Alexandre Dumas 
were successful. There were also 
pinks, sweet-Williams, Canter- 
bury-bells, and the first of the 
annuals — marigolds and zinnias. 

July — Standard laurel-leaf wil- 
lows for the boxes and double- 
flowering pink hawthorns for the 
corners. Of perennials, there were 
Belladonna Delphinium of light 
blue; white madonna lilies and 
pale pink Canterbury-bells; late 
lemon lily, camomile (Anthemis), 
early white Miss Lingard phlox, 
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Dis catiiicaies by friendly 
trees, the Face Brick house is the 
cynosure of all eyes. Sun, shadows 
and elusive blendings play their 

color symphony on the richly 
textured walls. Eternal youth, 
ever colorful, is Face Brick’sown 
characteristic, for this building 
material never grows old—in out- 
ward dress or inner staunchness. 





And only in Face Brick can the 
most diverse tastes be met. Color 
effects without limit and an 
amazing variety of textures com- 
bine to satisfy every preference. 
The individuality of tone and 
texture may then be glorified by 
analmost endless range of bonds, | 
patterns and mortar joints. 





To surpassing beauty and durabil- 
ity, Face Brick adds economic ad- 
vantages which save you money. 
Maintenance is lowered. Depre- 
ciation is slower. Insurance rates 
are reduced. And you enjoy great- 
er fire safety and utmost comfort. 


If your hopes include a new home 
or remodeling, the booklets de- 
scribed below will help you 
greatly. Send for them now. 
AMERICAN Face Brick ASSOCIATION 


i i i | ' 2122 City State Bank Building 
- ' : ral, Chicago, Illinois 
— 


FACE BRICK 


. . vequires no paint or whitewash 
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House shown is Face Brick Design 627-A 
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room houses, in a wide variety 


“The Story of Brick’—a 











beautifully illustrated booklet 
for the home-builder and 
home-buyer. Sent to you free. 
“A New House for the Old” 
—an interesting book on re- 
modeling. Sent on request. 


“The Home of Beauty”’— 
containing 50 two-story, six- 


AACA RRL RE enone 


of designs. Sent for 50 cents. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and 
Small House Plans”— Four 
booklets showing designs and 
floor plans for inexpensive 3 
to 4-room, 5-room, 6-rocm 
and 7 to 8-room houses. Each 
25 cents. Complete set, $1.00. 
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A City GARDEN 
(Continued from page 344) 


ONE OF THE BOXES IN AUGUST WITH HYDRANGEA STANDARDS, 
TIGER LILIES, ZINNIAS, AND ARBORVITAE 


and Antonin Mercié phlox of pale 
lavender; orange butterflyweed 
with deep blue Chinese larkspur; 
blue agapanthus in the square 
boxes; royal lilies, orange Lilium 
henryi (forced), and the very 
showy orange-red Lilium croceum. 
The annual fillers used were zin- 
nias and larkspurs. 

August — Much the same as 
July, the agapanthus still con- 
tinuing. There were added stand- 
ard Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora; phlox of white, salmon, 
and scarlet; Lilium auratum, tiger 
lilies; gladioli; marigolds, both tall 
and dwarf, of bronze and lemon- 


yellow; zinnias of flesh and sal- 
mon-pink, faced with the soft 
blue of ageratum. 

September — Rhododendron or 
laurel-leaf willow now took the 
place of the standard hydrangeas, 
the annuals continued as betore, 
with the addition of the later 
annual asters. There were also 
added some late-flowering peren- 
nials — Sedum spectabile, hardy 
asters, speciosum lilies, and the 
big fragrant white Funkia sub- 
cordata grandiflora. 

Late autumn — An opportunity 
for a wonderful display of potted 
chrysanthemums. 


A History AND APPRECIATION OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


(Continued from page 315) 


East and West, stands the Cathe- 
dral of Saint Mark (1042), the 
best example of Byzantine archi- 
tecture in Europe, dedicated to the 
patron saint of that city. The 
plan is in the form of a Greek 
cross, with large central dome and 
four smaller ones on the arms; and 
the fagade shows a rich blending 
of marbles and mosaics, with the 
gilded domes rising above. The 
four bronze horses from the arch 
of Nero in Rome which stand 
above the narthex or entrance 
porch, the series of florid Gothic 
pinnacles, and other details were 
later additions, unfortunate be- 
cause they tend to destroy the 
unity of the Byzantine facade. 
The wall surfaces of the interior 
are entirely covered with marble 


and with glass mosaics depicting 
stories from the Old and New 
Pestaments in glowing colors on 
a golden ground, a magnificent 
pictorial Bible, rivaled only by 
‘King Roger’s Bible’ in the Cap- 
pella Palatina (Palatine Chapel), 
Palermo, Sicily. The glory of St. 
Mark’s is largely due to the fact 
that during the period of its build- 
ing all naval captains entering the 
port of Venice were compelled to 
bring in a certain amount of ma- 
terial for its enrichment, usually 
the spoils of classic temples. 

At Ravenna, in North Italy, the 
Church of S. Vitale (520 4.bD.) shows 
marked Byzantine influence. 

In Southwestern France, along 
the Garonne River, there are 
Byzantine churches, the style 
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Do Away with 
DAMPNESS — 


Make your cellar waterproof 


Your children playing on the floor above 
a wet cellar are open to all the ills that 
dampness breeds. Protect them ... keep 


stagnant water out of your cellar. 


VULCANITE 
SUPER CEMENT 


Makes Waterproof Concrete 





It makes a cellar dry . . . permanently 
. . . at little expense. Just a coating of 
Vulcanite Super Cement mortar is all 
that is necessary no waterproofing 
compounds needed. Vulcanite Super 
Cement produces concrete which is per- 
manently waterproof and oilproof. 


This product is a more efficient form of 
Portland Cement that meets all test 
requirements of standard specifications 
adopted by the American Society for 
Testing Materials. 


Vulcanite Portland Cement Co. 


TABLI 
Philadelphia Boston New York 
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VULCANITE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me literature about Vulcanite Super Cement. 
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Burrowes 


RUSTLESS SCREENS 
METAL WEATHER STRIP 


A hint of Spring is in the air! Soon we can forget the stuffy, 
over-heated rooms, and open wide our windows and doors to 
the welcome zephyrs. 


BUT — to be assured of protection from annoying insect 
pests and the diseases they are known to carry it is essential 
to have perfectly fitted Screens, with the closely woven 
Burrowes Rustless Copbronze Wire Netting, which never re- 
quires renewing or painting. With reasonable care Burrowes 
Rustless Screens should last as long as your house. 


Good Screening is an Art — closely allied to Good Archi- 
tecture. Burrowes Screens actually improve the appearance 
of the house, because they are always individually designed to 
harmonize with their setting. They are made to measure only 
— of finest wood or metal frames, for windows, casements, 
doors, porches, sun parlors and outdoor sleeping rooms. 
Beautiful finish, handsome wrought-metal grilles and fine 
hardware contribute to an effect of quality that cannot be 
duplicated. 


Fifty-five years old — the oldest and largest 
high-grade Screen manufacturer in the world 


BURROWES METAL WEATHER STRIP 


gives complete protection from dust, soot, water, sleet and draughts. In- 
stalled by a trained fitter, the interlocking metal-to-metal sliding contacts 
are practically air-proof. Obviously coal and heating bills are much reduced. 





You run no risk — our work is fully guaranteed, backed up by nation-wide organiza- 
tion and ample financial resources. For over half a century we have been screening 
many thousands of the finest homes (palaces and cottages), schools, hospitals, 
churches and public buildings in America and Canada. 

Estimates furnished without obligation — you probably will be surprised at the 
moderate cost, considering the magnificent Screen and Weather Strip Quality and 
Service. Write for descriptive literature. 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY 


34 Free Street (Established 1873) Portland, Maine 
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A History AND APPRECIATION OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


(Continued from page 345) 


brought thither by the Venetians, 
who traded along this water route. 
The Cathedral of St. Front, 
Périgueux (1120), follows closely 
the plan of St. Mark’s. It is built 
on the plan of a Greek cross, has 
five elaborately tiled domes; but, 
though the interior is reminiscent 
of St. Mark’s in form, it lacks the 
warmth of colorful mosaics and 
appears cold and bare, as a com- 
parison of the pictures will bring 
out. The Cathedral of St. Peter, at 
Angouléme (1105), shows certain 
Byzantine features — as numer- 
ous domes — mingled with others 
which foreshadow the transition 
into a new and different style of 
architecture, known as the Roman- 
esque. 

This late form of Christian 
architecture was comparatively 
short-lived, had practically fallen 
into disuse by the end of the 
twelfth century, and never spread 
far into Western Europe; though 
the Byzantine style of ornamental 
carving was carried over and ap- 
plied to the ensuing Romanesque. 

The last manifestation of By- 


zantine architecture is found in 
the Greek church of Russia, where 
it assumes a fantastic air through 
the excessive use of color, orna- 
ment, and exotic bulbous Turkish 
domes, as in the Church of the 
Assumption (1479) and the Ca- 
thedral of St. Basil the Beati- 
fied (sixteenth century), both at 
Moscow. 

A modern adaptation of the 
Byzantine style in France is the 
Church of the Sacré Cceur, Paris, 
which from its lofty site overlooks 
the city. In London we find the 
Greek Church in Moscow Road 
and the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral, Westminster. 

In many of our finest structures 
erected within recent years — 
federal and state buildings, cor- 
poration houses, banks, theatres, 
and so forth — there has been a 
noticeably increasing desire for 
color in the decoration of their 
interiors, a desire frequently ex- 
pressed in the use of colorful rare 
marbles and glass mosaics, both of 
which are traditions of Roman and 
Byzantine architecture. 


GLOSSARY 


Campanile: a bell tower, separate from the church or incorporated in it. 














Chancel: the part of a church reserved for the officiating clergy, sometimes the 
choir, usually containing the altar; situated beyond the nave, from which it is 
generally separated by a railing or screen 

Clerestory (C learstory): in a church, the upper section of the nave wall above 
the aisles, containing a row of windows which admit light to the interior. 

Crypt: the space beneath the chancel, partly or wholly underground; usually a 
burial place and sanctuary. 

Baptistery: a building for baptismal font and rites. 

Minaret: a tall, slender tower of a mosque, from which the people are sum- 
moned to prayer. 

Mosque: a Mohammedan place of worship. 

Narthex: entrance porch which extends across the fagade. 

Pinnacle: a slender, ornamental, turret-like feature which tops an architectural 
member. 

Tribune: the same as apse; a term generally used in connection with basilican 
churches because derived from the semicircular end of a basilica where the 
tribune sat. 

Triumphal Arch: in ecclesiastical architecture, the face of the chancel wall 
toward the nave; generally arched. Sometimes called chancel arch. 
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ONSIDER the profitable possibilities of remodeling and en- 
larging your house. A few simple alterations will work wonders 

in an ordinary dwelling. By building an addition, extending a bay 
window or finishing off the attic, you can make a playroom for the 
kiddies, a spare bedroom for guests, a library,a den ora conservatory. 
With the aid of your architect these improvements can be 
worked out so they will enhance the appearance of your home and 
increase the value of your property many times their original cost. 
It is wise to make such reconstruction work a sound investment 
by selecting high quality durable materials. For insuring lifelong 
economy and superior serviceability, you can always rely upon— 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
“The Wood Eternal” 





Thrifty builders prefer this fine ma- 
terial for remodeling, as well as for 
new work. It creates permanent 
values and averts future repair bills. 

As a preventive of depreciation, it 
is most effective when employed at 
all points that are subject to the at- 
tacks of decay. Siding, sills, cornices, 
porch parts, outside finish, flooring 
and stepping should therefore be of 
heart-grade Louisiana Red Cypress. 

It provides an ideal painting sur- 
face that requires no special prepara- 





tion. Asa practical lumber, “the Wood 
Eternal” has easy working qualities, 
is available in fine wide boards and 
runs remarkably free from defects. 

The grain of the wood has an 
attractive figuring, which can be 
brought out beautifully by natural 
finish or transparent stains. Hence 
it is much prized for interior wood- 
work, paneling and doors. 

For permanent value, outside 
and inside, choose Louisiana Red 
Cypress, the true “ Wood Eternal.” 


Ask for this booklet 
“Roomier Homes at Minor Cost’ 


Consult your architect for definite methods and plans and ask us for 

this booklet which contains helpful suggestions on making permanent 

and worthwhile additions to your home—tells where and how to use 

“the Wood Eternal” for building the utmost value into your property. 
Your copy will be mailed free on request. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU 















































A Suggestion 


Showing how a typical four-room cottage 
may be transformed into a commodious 
six-room house by simple alterations. 

Extra bedroom made on first floor by add- 
ing rear wing to structure. Attic chamber 
provided by building dormer on roof. Bay- 
window in dining room compensates for 
space taken up by new stairway. 

Ask your architect to advise you how you 
can improve your property by remodeling. 





509 Carondelet St. - - - New Orleans, La. 
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cA charming new pattern introducing a Japanese matif. 
It may be had in two different color combinations. 


L.loyd’s 
Digured ‘Wallpapers 


HAT color and design play an im- 

.» portant part in the decoration of 

~~ a home is evidenced by the ever-  & 
increasing demand for artistic figured wallpapers. 
Recent European importations of Lloyd’s wall- 
papers reveal an unusually large number of pleas- 
ing, colorful patterns which may be seen by asking 
your dealer or decorator to show you Lloyd's 
1928-29 “sample book”—just prepared. This book | 
contains wallpapers of the better sort, from which 
selections may be made to harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. 
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JM. 


Dal 


We will gladly send small samples of our latest re 
designs, if you will write describing the rooms 
to be decorated, the style of furniture used, the 
color of draperies, and color scheme preferred. 


W.H.S. Lloyd CO. INC. 


48 WEST 48th STREET 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN NEWARK 
434 So. Wabash Ave. 570 Atlantic Ave. 4 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 1620 Spruce St. (John H. Whitwell, Inc.) 
WHEELING, W. VA., 1121 Market St. (R. C. Dancer, Inc.) 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 32 West Duval St. hs 
(Dahl Wallpaper & Paint Store) 


For Over Forty Years Importers of Good Wallpaper 
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W.H. S. LLOYD CO. INC. 2 re 
{Address inquiries to nearest establishment} 


Please send me samples of your latest figured wallpapers. 
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TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 334) 


There is a peculiar delight in 
hearing the names of varieties 
of choice garden flowers when 
you know them, and a certain 
vague irritation in hearing them 
rattled off when you do not. 
‘Mrs. Moon,’ ‘Celeste,’ ‘Dr. Van 
Fleet,’ ‘Lord of June’ — what 
lovely pictures they conjure up 
when you know that Dr. Van 
Fleet is not a blueflag, and Celeste 
is not a rose; and how tantalizing 
they sound when you don’t know 
Mrs. Moon of the garden from 
the one of the fairy tale who sits 
aloft and polisheth the lamps. 

“When it comes to all the names 
of all the new varieties,’ observed 
the wife of one of Washington’s 
iris-growers, ‘I stay very close to 
shore.’ 

This was true wisdom, worthy 
of a lady who lives every spring in 
the midst of fields covered with 
the device of fleur-de-lis. Either 
you should be very sure of your 
nomenclature, or else with cir- 
cumspection rule your tongue. 

But there is one dubious, unre- 
spectable class of flower-lovers, —a 
class to which I myself belong, — 
one vastly ignorant, yet fascinated 
by names and details, and reck- 
less in the wish to learn. With my 
common sense | know very well 
that I can never have enough to 
do with prize peonies, for instance, 
so that I could safely hazard a 
guess whether a great white 
feathery one was ‘Ball o’ Cotton,’ 
or ‘Le Cygne,’ or ‘Watteau.’ 
But nevertheless | take a kind of 
sinful pride in the fact that I even 
so much as know that there 7s 
a peony named ‘Ball o’ Cotton,’ 
and a yellow rose named ‘Gold- 
finch,’ and a glorious yellow iris 
named ‘Shekinah,’ and another 
called ‘Oriflamme,’ and a tall 
shadowy purpleone named‘ Myth.’ 
You may see superficial creatures 
of my stamp at any flower show, 
skirmishing about among the 
milk bottles reading the tags. 

And now | have to confess that, 
with all my curiosity and delight 
concerning flowers and gardens, | 
could be contented forever with 
simple bushes like forsythia. 
Not all my bushes would be 
forsythia, of course, but that is a 
symbol and a type. It has no 
pests, it does not winter kill or 
summer kill, it does not ‘spread’ 
or multiply or subtract or divide. 
You do not have to transplant it, 
or pick berries off of it, or bed it 
down with straw against the frost. 
It goes right on by its own mo- 
mentum. You may prune it, if 
you have a mind to, at the appro- 
priate season, or, if the fancy 
strikes you, you may wait and 


cut off pieces of it in winter in- 
stead, and it will not lay it up 
against you, but will blossom 
obligingly i in water for you at any 
time, like Aaron’s rod. Forsythia 
does for us a wizard thing when 
spring is on the way, making 
cheerful bowers of clear pure 
yellow with its sprangling branches 
of sunlight-colored bells. You can 
adore it without feeling conscience- 
driven about it. It is like some 
delightful people; it does not take 
up your time. 

And a really elaborate garden 
certainly does. One evening a 
group of us had been taken the 
rounds of one of the prettiest gar- 
dens of Washington. We had seen 
the hyacinth borders, the late 
pink cherry blossoms, the rockery, 
the tulip field, the primrose cov- 
erts under the hedges, the narcis- 
sus reservation by the brook. 

“You must spend a good deal on 
your garden,’ observed a profes- 
sional statistician to his friend our 
host. ‘Have you any idea how 
much you have spent on it, first 
and last?’ 

‘All my wife’s time,’ responded 
our host cheerfully. ‘I’ve spent 
all her time on it for fifteen years.’ 

My husband will never be able 
to say quite that of me. | hope 
it is not that | am exactly lazy. 
I am willing to do anything in the 
world for plants when | have them 
safe indoors —the lovely old- 
time ‘house-plants’ that one really 
can have in one’s control out of 
the reach of bugs. But the instant 
I am reported to be working out- 
side in a garden, every mosquito 
within three thousand miles 
snatches a ham sandwich and 
an earth-inductor compass and 
makes a bee line for me. No mat- 
ter what time of day. And every 
spider comes out of his cobweb to 
race around my ankles. And 
every ant leads his herd of aphids 
up my sleeve. And all the snails 
lie in wait upon the thorn. | 
could stand snails if they all had 
shells. I am thinking of the ones 
that don’t. And if I spade, | 
unearth earthworms. 

With my sense of the fitness of 
things, | know that this is as it 
should be. I am the intruder; all 
these little woodland creatures 
are at home. Culturally | can 
preserve my tranquillity — out- 
ward tranquillity at least. But 
far within my hidden soul there 
is something primitive that is 
shaken, certain very ancient pil- 
lars of unreason that stir on their 
foundations. | stay my trowel. | 
try to think of something steady- 
ing, like ‘Thanatopsis,’ or ‘A Gar- 
den is a lovesome thing, God 
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One of life’s great pleasures 
is smoking 


Camels give you all of the 

enjoyment of choice tobaccos. 

Is enjoyment good for you? 
You just bet it is. 
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TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 348) 


wot!” But, as I slay my fifth 
mosquito and pick off a rose bug 
that is sticking to my shoulder 
like a kitten with its  briery 
claws, I realize in my heart of 
hearts that 


certain corner by the hedge, and 
pointed foxglove goes with lark- 
spur, and those early white Vir- 
ginia lilies with both, and thev 
all do flourish so beautifully in 

these parts, and 

there is one va- 


like t rden. me OS | s 
peal a: % Fi cant little square 
| have asked the roma just right for them 
printer to print Pa not far from the 


that confession, if 
he will be so kind, 
in his smallest and 
least legible type 
—some kind of 
type that will look 
as much as possible 
like an embar- 
rassed whisper. 
For | am_ very 
much mortified 
about it; and how 
| do revere all gar- 
deners, who, hating 
cutworms as much 
as I do, goright on, 
with five hundred 
insect pests all dead 
set against them, 
and twenty kinds 
of blight! 

That is why I am so well con- 
tented with the bush-planted yard 
that our landlord has entrusted to 
us for a time. We shall not dig up 
his turf for vegetables and flow- 
ers. We shall not dig up his nice 
bluegrass turf for anything. | 
have just said that I could be 
content forever with forsythia 
alone. 

And yet —I am not sure — 
when it comes next spring . . . ? 
There is a blue heavenly iris 
named Queen Caterina that I’m 
wanting, and a clump of white 
lillies would be exquisite in a 
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trellis by the gate 
—and sooner or 
later | know that 
I shall go down on 
my knees with a 
pointed stick for a 
dibble, as I used 
to (not any too 
often) at home in 
early youth, in 
spite of all. 

But, if ever we 
lay out a complete 
garden of our own 
devising, no mat- 
Pe, ter where it may 
y be, I shall have one 

feature in it that 
I have never hap- 
pened to notice 
in any of the gardens that I have 
seen. I shall have, just beyond 
the waterlily pool at one end of 
my garden, a great reflecting 
pier glass, with two side mirrors 
attached, like a triptych, like a 
‘vanity,’ like the mirrors in the 
salon of a great modiste. And 
to that looking-glass refuge | 
shall fly in those utterly fiendish 
moments when I desperately need 
to reassure myself that it is all 
my imagination, all sheer nervous- 
ness, all a foolish fancy — and 
that there is nothing, nothing, 
nothing, absolutely nothing on 
the back of my neck. 


or 


INTERNATIONALISM IN FURNISHINGS 


(Continued from page 311) 


economic conditions which dom- 
inated the spirit of the period 
itself. 

The change in this spirit of the 
times that took place in England 
at the restoration of Charles II is 
significant of how such a spirit 
can be reflected in modes and 
manners. In this instance, the 
change was a sweeping one in its 
causes as well as in its results. 
The country had been dominated 
by the severe Puritan Common- 
wealth under Cromwell and, since 
fashions always originated at 
Court, it was natural when the 
Merry Monarch returned from 


France, where he had enjoyed the 
opulence of Louis XIV court life, 
that there should have been an 
immediate reaction from Puritan- 
ism. Fashions in dress were 
revolutionized, too, when flow- 
ing curls appeared where close- 
cropped hair had been and lace 
and ruffles replaced broadcloth. 
The new king imported Con- 
tinental craftsmen to create in 
England the styles which had so 
pleased him in France. In this 
way there sprang up a foreign 
taste which gradually penetrated 
from court circles to countryside. 
The original forms, however, were 
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Yew Furniture 


Or .” rng 
f pene new Impe- 


rial Tables have 
now arrived in the stores and are waiting to brighten 
your home. 

These smart, graceful tables are made by expert 
craftsmen of richly figured woods. The many unusual 
designs and clever ideas will give your home a dis- 
tinctly modern tone. 

See them by all means. Each Imperial Table 
can be distinguished by the crown and green shield 
emblem pictured below. a“ 
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This Charming 









“Inside the Door’ 
suggests ways .to 
make the home 
attractive. Write 


Dept. R for it. 





IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
World’s Greatest Table Makers 
Granp Rapips, MicHIGAN 


























Y. would be at a loss to know 


what to do with a year’s supply of 
meat if you received it at once. 
If it weren't for a refrigerator of 
some sort, keeping even your daily 
quota fresh would be impossible. 
Yet, many a refrigerator in use 
today is hardly a safe place for 
perishable food. It wastes ice and 
food. . . . Does yours? 

Put your perishable food in the 
corkboard-insulated Gibson. Cork- 
board maintains a cold, dry tem- 
perature. Manufacturers of electri- 
cal refrigeration units approve it. 

The inside surface of a Gibson 
is snow-white, seamless porcelain 
with rounded corners. Sanitary 
always. The trap is solid alumi- 
num — unbreakable, non-rusting, 
non-clogging. Only in the Gibson 
will you find the patented flat, 
non-rusting metal shelves permit- 
ting dishes to slide across them 
without tipping. Automatic locks 
close the doors air-tight. The doors 
on the all-porcelain Gibson are 
made on solid aluminum frames 
and never warp or shrink. 


The Gibson is made in a wide 
range of sizes and prices. Wood 
finishes, all-metal cabinets with 
white enamel, and all-porcelain ex- 
teriors, glistening white. Send for 
a free copy of “Food and Ice for 
365 Tomorrows.” Gibson  Refrig- 
erator Co., Greenville, Mich. 


"617 pounds lady. - -will 
you take it with you?” 
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This beautiful, all-porcelain, corkboard-insu- 
lated Gibson is suitable for ordinary ice 
refrigeration or can be equipped with an 
electrical refrigeration unit at any time. 


ibson 








REFRIGERATOR 
 satuasienteasienienstionsienstententmtentetetantont 

| Grsson REFRIGERATOR Co. HB | 

| Greenville, Mich, | 
Please send me a free copy of “Food 

| and Ice for 365 Tomorrows.” | 
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| Address i 
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INTERNATIONALISM IN FURNISHINGS 
(Continued from page 349) 


often so varied in their adaptation 
by local cabinetmakers that only 
the salient qualities of the Louis 
XIV models are discernible. 

Two other events at this time 
still further influenced the drastic 
change in English furniture de- 
sign. In 1685 the Edict of Nantes, 
under which thousands of skilled 
Flemish and Dutch craftsmen had 
found religious freedom in France, 
was revoked by Louis XIV. 
Thereafter, England was enriched 
by the immigration of great num- 
bers of these Huguenot refugees. 
In 1689 William and Mary arrived 
from Holland and were crowned 
sovereigns of Britain, where they 
ruled for the next thirteen years. 
With them came one David 
Morot, already famous as archi- 
tect to Louis XIV, and as archi- 
tect to William III he designed 
everything in Hampton Court to 
please a Dutch king. Naturally 
his work was but a reflection of 
prevailing styles in France and the 
Netherlands, yet England profited 
handsomely by this ‘Dutch in- 
vasion,’ for both these countries 
had borrowed freely from classic 
Italy and were far more advanced 
in the decorative arts than was 
England. British cabinetwork un- 
til this time had been substantial 
in appearance because of the 
solidity of its heavy construction. 
Then came the discovery that 
strength could exist independent 
of weighty rectangular masses. 
Curved lines came as an innova- 
tion, probably quite as great a 
shock to conservative minds in 
their day as are, to most of us, the 
acute angles so popular with 
modernists. With curves came 
grace and greater appreciation of 
line and proportion, a gradual 
paving of the way for the more 
subtle styles which were to follow. 
These early Anglo-Dutch features, 
cabriole leg, sinuously curved splat 
chair backs, and hooded cabi- 
nets, possessed a certain bold grace 
and a sense of luxury without in 
the least detracting from their 
strength or dignity of appearance. 

Popular admiration for Chinese 
decorative arts at that time 
amounted to a craze, so that 
no drawing-room was considered 
complete without a few pieces of 
lacquer, embroideries, or a collec- 
tion of Oriental porcelain. Dutch 
craftsmen were adept at imitating 
Eastern arts, and many shiploads 
of Dutch copies crossed the nar- 
row channel to fill an ever increas- 
ing demand in England, where 
they added richness of color and 
texture to a society that was 
beginning to crave luxury and 
opulence. 


Creature comfort in furniture 
became of real importance, and 
many convenient new forms were 
invented or adapted from older 
ones. The first little Dutch desk 
with its slanting top was one of 
these. 

Queen Anne’s drawing-room js 
said to have been a centre for 
needle craft for all the ladies of 
her court. With neither bridge 
nor higher education to occupy 
their time, these ladies of fashion 
could spend their leisure hours 
making fine needle-point covering 
for their furniture. The beauty of 
such a setting owed much of its 
charm to the pleasing character of 
its furniture and to the paneled 
walls so richly carved, but more 
perhaps to the fact that usually 
walls, furniture, and carving were 
the work of one master designer. 
It was in this period that we hear 
of the great names of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, Inigo Jones, William 
Kent, and Grinling Gibbons. 

How different is the present 
problem of creating such a back- 
ground from that of George I, 
who ordered walnut trees to be 
cut from his own estate and carv- 
ing to be done by his ‘master 
carver to the King,’ Grinling 
Gibbons, to whom he paid a 
salary of eighteen pence a day! 

William the Stadholder de- 
termined not to be outdone in 
splendor by a French king and 
sent Sir Christopher to the court 
of Louis XIV to study the rich 
interiors there for the purpose of 
creating similar grandeur in Eng- 
land. As a stone dropped in the 
centre of a pool can cause ever 
widening ripples to radiate to its 
farthest edges, so this new urge for 
pretentious display and formal 
magnificence at court was reflected 
in the homes of the aristocracy 
and well-to-do throughout the 
land. It was fortunate for England 
that Thomas Chippendale ap- 
peared at a time when a great | 
leader in design was badly needed. 
Most of the beautiful forms that 
bear his name were less a product 
of his originality than they were of 
the gradual development during 
forty years of earlier Georgian 
types, which Chippendale refined | 
and imbued with elegance of | 
decoration. His published designs 
were eagerly copied by lesser 
craftsmen to such an extent that 
his name ha$ become generic for 
much of the mahogany furniture 
of the period. 

From Commonwealth to Chip- 
pendale we can trace complete 
revolution of style in the ‘spirit of 
the time,’ for ‘style is but the 
outward sign of thought.’ This 
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Finzer Bros. Cray Co. 
Sugarcreek, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 1 am en- 
closing 50c for which 
lease send me prompt- 
iy your new plan book 
“Beauty in Brick.”’ 
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Illustrating the unique 
Foresthlend texture in 
one of its many shades 


of red. 






1928 


wHpove the ordinar 


ForestsLeND Face Brick is remarkable not only in the 
extraordinary wide color range it possesses but also in 
its distinctive texture. You must see Forestblend colors to 
appreciate their natural beauty. You must know the 
texture to realize the beautiful effects which can be se- 
cured in any house on which Forestblend Brick is used. 


If you want a home distinctively your own and one 
which reflects your taste and good judgment, make the 
exterior walls of ForrstsLeND Face Brick. By so doing 
you protect yourself against costly upkeep — the Forest- 
blend home never needs painting. Its color is burned in 
to last for all time. Then, too, a Forestblend home al- 
ways has a high resale value ‘and depreciates in value 
more slowly. 


The new 1928 Finzer Plan Book, *‘Beauty in Brick” 
illustrates fifty delightful homes. It contains actual 
photographs of the most practical and charming ones 
built during the past year. You will find among the 
homes illustrated one which you will want to build. 
The book tells you too, how to secure free plans for your 
new home. It will be sent promptly upon receipt of 50c. 


Send for your copy today. 


THE FINZER BROS. CLAY CO. 
SUGARCREEK *7* OHIO 


CLINTON FACE BRICK 
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PERSIAN GARDEN 
Reproduction 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RuGs 


HIS rare weave was referred to by the Persians as a 

Persian Garden rug, and of all the Garden rugs this 
is the most unusual piece it has been our good fortune, 
after years of search, to locate. 

Each panel represents a Tree of Life in miniature— 
each miniature Tree of Life is different in design and all 
are different in coloring. The result is tremendously in- 
teresting and truly beautiful in color harmony. 


THE WONDER IS THAT RUGS SO ORIENTAL CAN BE MADE 
ANYWHERE BUT IN THE ORIENT 


Price for 9x12 size does not exceed $185 
in any part of the United States. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER Co., INC. 
119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A Consulting Decorative Service Without Charge. Mail the coupon with full details 
and we will send you color plates and information as to sizes and prices, 





Please send me color plates of rugs for 
(_] Living room, size Cj Dining room, size....... ; 
(_] Bed room, size EL OURS) as : : 
‘Backgrounds of Oriental Beauty’’ by Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


RII A tere Pet teh nt a he 
Street... 


My dealer’s name is 
Mail this coupon to Consulting Decorative Department 
THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER, 119 W. 40th St., New York 











Dept. H.B. 
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outward sign, embodied in un- 
paralleled splendor of interior 
decoration, was quite as significant 
of the spirit of eighteenth-century 
France, Italy, and Spain as it was 
of England. In fact, there is a 
close analogy both in the form and 
in the spirit of decorative arts in 
all these countries, as well as in the 
colonies, during this golden age of 
furniture making. 

And again we find that outside 
forces influenced the 
trend of design. The 
great increase in 
foreign commerce 
served to stimulate 
home manufactur- 
ing, while both these 
factors helped to es- 
tablish vast private 
wealth. Continental 
travel became a part 
of the education of 
American as well as of English 
gentlemen, and altogether the 
close communication between all 
parts of the civilized world had 
a far-reaching effect. As early as 
the middle of the seventeenth 
century, France had become the 
art centre of Europe, and the rest 
of the world has ever since been 
anxious to adopt her decorative 
arts. 

In spite of his extravagances 
and vanity which have been so 
severely criticized, Louis XIV 
gave to his country, and inci- 
dentally to the world, a contribu- 
tion to the arts which must weigh 
in the balance against his errors. 
The young king classified furniture 
making as a fine art and wisely 
appointed the famous Colbert to 
establish the Royal Academy of 
Architecture, Painting, and Sculp- 
ture, with studios and living 
quarters at the Louvre for gifted 
artists and supercraftsmen in all 
branches of art. With freedom 
from financial care and unstinted 
supply of the best materials at 
their disposal, these skilled mas- 
ters of their art richly repaid their 
benefactor with creations of un- 
precedented luxury. The world- 
renowned establishments of Gobe- 
lins, Beauvais, and Aubusson were 
also founded by Colbert. 

‘Le Grand Monarch,’ as royal 
patron of all their gorgeous pro- 
ductions, to a certain extent 
determined their character. Rich- 
ness piled upon richness to please 
the man’s love of grandeur, but 
combined with that elegance was a 
new note in decoration, namely 
that of feminine domination. 
Fortunately the favorites, the 
Duchesse de la Valliére, Marquise 
de Montespan, and Marquise de 
Maintenon, for whom most of 


his furniture was designed, were 
women of excellent taste. One has 
but to study the setting of Louis’s 
court to believe that it was lit- 
erally a golden age, for gold 
seemed the most adequate ex- 
pression for the magnificent pag- 
eantry and formal splendor that 
characterized the period. 

The stilted grandeur of the 
style itself precludes its use in this 
age for anything less opulent than 

the theatre, wherein 
the spirit of gayety 
is in accord with the 
spirit of Louis. Yet 
it was a_ self-confi- 
dent and substantial 
style and it thought 
and fashioned in large 
terms with formal 
beauty as its aim. 
Designs for furniture 
and fabrics were 
grand in scale. Color was strong 
and textures were rich. Marvel- 
ous perfection of technique in 
every detail was characteristic of 
all the decorative arts. And for 
those of us to whom these qualities 
hold appeal there is abundant op- 
portunity to incorporate a certain 
number of the less elaborate pieces 
with equally rich furniture, tap- 
estries, and so forth, of other 
national types in twentieth-cen- 
tury rooms. 

During the period of early and 
high Renaissance we looked on 
Italy as a wellspring of inspiration 
for the rest of the Continent. With 
the passing of that great move- 
ment, her creative ability was 
lessened, for during the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries she was forced to borrow 
back some of the inspiration she 
had so generously given forth 
during her art supremacy. So to 
France her designers went, and 
their success there may have been 
the beginning of a custom which 
now sends thousands of designers 
to Paris every year. 

Italian interpretation of pre- 
vailing French styles was by no 
means a superficial copying. Ital- 
ian workmen have always had a 
most ingenious ability to invest 
their products with something of 
their own engaging personality, so 
that, even though to a casual 
glance a piece may seem a counter- 
part of its Northern prototype, a 
moment’s notice will reveal un- 
mistakable naive differences. The 
forms so suggestive of the English 
Queen Anne, Georgian, and of 
Louis Quatorze in motive invari- 
ably possessed some whimsical 
divergencies of line or finish, some 
element of surprise, that gives the 
piece a distinctly Italian air. 
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The Right Wallpaper 
for the Right Room 


ng homeowner knows that a successful scheme of decora- 
tion depends largely on the selection of the right wallpaper 
for the right room. Selected Wallpapers, chosen by The Service 
Committee of The Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association, are now 
available for rooms and homes of all types. 

As a practical aid in making the right choice, a handsome 
Portfolio, containing color illustrations of typical interiors and 
actual samples of twenty-five SELECTED WALLPAPERS, will 
be sent to any homeowner. 

These papers are widely distributed so that they should be readily 
secured through any wallpaper dealer in the country. 


The range of price is sufficiently broad so that you may depend 
upon finding a good wallpaper, giving good style and value for 
practically any kind of room in any type of home. 


WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
of the United States 


461 Eighth Avenue New York 














» J * . 
THE BOAR HUNT:—This Toile 7 pattern isa 
reproduction of one of the most admired designs in a famous 
collection of old French fabric prints recently exhibited in 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

~~“ = 
Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association 

461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Send me your Portfolio of Selected Wallpapers for which I 
enclose 10 cents to cover mailing cost. 
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STRIKING new note in the modern home—decreed 
by leading architects, acclaimed by all America. 
With its new design and new beautythe ‘‘Richardson’”’ 
Square Cased Boiler retains the time honored and 
proven heating principle of the round boiler. The same 
principle that has always assured value, safety, equity 
and economy for the home with Richardson & 
Boynton heating equipment. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CoO. 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Richardson’’? Heating and Cooking Apparatus Since 1837 
260 Fifth Avenue + New York City 


New York « Newark ~ Philadelphia =~ Boston ~ Chicago « Buffalo ~ Minneapolis 


RICHARDSON © BOYNTON CO. 


HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS 
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Chinese lacquer and Venetian 
interpretations of Chinese motifs 
were often ‘tremendous trifles’ in 
the salvation of many a sombre- 





+ 





ly formal English drawing-room. 
Marble sculpture, pottery, glass, 
and wonderfully wrought lanterns 
and candelabra were some of the 
most pleasing examples of her 
decorative arts. 

The gradual transition in style 
from unsophisticated simplicity 
to formal and pretentious dignity 
covered a long period. Each suc- 
cessive stage of this evolution in 
the decorative arts was but a re- 
flection of various social, eco- 
nomic, and political changes which 


continually presented human 
needs in different forms. During 


the hundred or more years of 
gradual change we find in all 
countries forms which are simple 
and rectangular, those in which 
curved construction was at first 
tentatively tried out, then bolder 
curves with impressive decoration, 
and finally a full-bodied and 
stately rendering of the best 
qualities of the style. 

Unfortunately for art, men 
have never kept their sense of 
proportion when once they have 
built up a superlative degree of 
excellence. Their most perfect 
work has been followed by pom- 
pous vagaries of exaggeration. The 
late Renaissance in Italy offers a 
grotesque example of what could 
happen when craftsmen, whose 
technique was exquisite, lost their 
sense of proportion in a maze of 
overdressed and complicated dec- 
oration. The restraint of good 
taste was temporarily forgotten in 
an orgy of wild extravagance. 
Walls and ceilings were a riot of 
moulded stucco richly painted and 
gilded, while in furniture only the 
seats of chairs and sofas were free 
from gilded carving. Surely we 
should give thanks that such 
periods of decline were but oc- 
casional and usually of short 
duration. 

The changing tide of furniture 
fashions which swept eighteenth- 
century Europe did little more 
than ruffle the surface of the 
Spanish decorative arts. People 
of conservative character were not 
easily converted by new ideas. 
Even in this late age modern in- 
fluences have had comparatively 
little effect except in the city homes 
of Spaniards. Their furniture 
forms have always been as highly 
individual as were their simply 
dignified rooms. Beauty of line 
and mass, excellence of construc- 
tion, and fineness of material have 
amounted almost to a creed. 
Their natural feeling for restraint 
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is noticeable in the isolated plac- 
ing of important pieces in such a 
way that each thing is independent 
in its own beauty. Their unen- 
cumbered and spacious apart- 
ments, strong in color and bold in 
pattern, give a sense of stern, yet 
splendid formality that has a 
distinctly masculine quality. It 
was only when outside forces, 
such as Portuguese and Oriental 
trade, Italian, French, and Eng- 
lish fashions, brought about a 
departure from pure Spanish 
austerity that we find even a sug- 
gestion of feminine daintiness or 
polished elegance. 

That certain outside influences 
did filter through the conservatism 
of Spanish expression, there is 
abundant proof. The same general 
correspondence of forms so notice- 
able in furniture types of England, 
Holland, France, and Italy is 
traceable in many Spanish pieces. 
There was, of course, an increased 
taste for luxury, for with Italy and 
France overwhelmed with magnifi- 
cence it would have been impossi- 
ble for so close a neighbor to have 
avoided the infection. Though 
Spanish craftsmen imitated the 
prevailing Northern style, their 
expression was more superficial 
than the joyous interpretations of 
the Italians had been. Having 
no instinctive sympathy with a 
style so different in character from 
their own, even technically skill- 
ful craftsmen produced furniture 
which fell somewhat short of the 
charm of its originals. 

The first half of the eighteenth 
century found the American col- 
onists still as children of European 
parentage, but children whose 
infancy had passed and whose 
youth was acquiring independence 
of thought, even though the 
mother country was foremost as a 
source of ideas and social fashions. 
The colonists early developed a 
certain liberty in their decorative 
arts, for in the first years when 
English chests and coffers were 
embellished with classic motifs, 
the guilloche, egg and dart, and so 
forth, the settlers in Connecticut 
were decorating theirs with a 
conventionalized American sun- 
flower. Though Northern silver- 
smiths were as skilled in their 
craft as their English brothers, 
their designs were rarely copied 
from the elaborate imported mod- 
els, but had a quality of vigorous 
simplicity quite their own and 
entirely in keeping with the char- 
acter of their surroundings. The 
same feeling for consistency pre- 
vailed later in the making of fine 
furniture. Craftsmen had great 
technical ability, excellent ma- 
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“TT’S a pleasure to exercise the effortless Health Builder way and I want 

you to know that I have never yet found a method of ‘keeping fit’ and 
reducing superfluous weight that was half as effective and enjoyable as your 
Health Builder”. That’s what Barbara Stanwyck, leading player in the Broad- 
way hit, “Burlesque”, says about the Battle Creek Health Builder. 


Oscillate Your Way to Health 


You, too, can keep physically fir— 
radiantly healthy. You can now exer- 
cise and massage your whole body in 
thissurprisingly simple newway, right 
in your own home—without any effort. 
The rapidly oscillating 
girdles of the Health 
Builder give a com- 
bined massage-vibra- 
tory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur. 
No electric current 
touches you. The 
Health Builder vigor- 
ously massages the 
heaviest muscles, peps 
up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and elim- 
ination, strengthens 
muscle “tone” and im- 
proves the functions of 
the internal organs. 

Over 50,000 men and 
women of all ages have 
used the Health Builder 
for health improve- 
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“Great for every mem- 
ber of the family,”’ is 
what users say about 
the Health Builder. 







TheHealth Builder 
Keeps You Fit 


ment upon the recommend- 
ation of their physicians! Used daily 
in countless private homes, large 
medical institutions, athletic clubs, 
gymnasiums, ocean liners and by 
numerous physicians 
in their practice. 


You'll Want this 
Free Book 

Send for “Health and 
Beauty in Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day”—a valu- 
able Free Book show- 
ing the Battle Creek 
Health Builder in oper- 
ation — with complete 
series of home exercises. 
Sanitarium Equipment 
Co., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

The BATTLE CREEK 
SUNARC BATH and 
MECHANICAL HEALTH 
HORSE are also made by the 
manufacturers of the famous 


HEALTH BUILDER. 
























SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT Co. 
Room w-2445 Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me FREE Book 
“Health & Beauty” — Today. 





Name 
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MIN LOW 


and Port Micou 
a Virginia Plantation 




















ORTY-SIX hundred acre estate in one of the most 

historic sections of old Virginia. By motor, two and a 
half hours from Washington, an hour from Fredericks- 
burg, or two and one half hours from Richmond over 
hard-surfaced roads. 





The property includes six miles of water front on the 
beautiful old Rappahannock River, affording fishing, 
boating, bathing and duck shooting. Twenty-six hundred 
acres open land and water front, and the remainder-in 
young timber. The mansion, built about 1845, is of brick 
with marble pillars. There are Egyptian and Italian 
marble mantels in the main rooms. The house proper 
contains about twenty-five rooms. It is completely 
equipped with electric lights and modern plumbing, in- 
cluding eleven baths. The bountiful water supply is from 
springs near the house. 





At the rear of the mansion is a fine old garden. The lawn 
has many trees including box trees, yew trees, magnolia, 


pecan, fir and many others. The outhouses are also of brick. 





The stables can accommodate thirty horses. A complete 
country estate for a gentleman. Facilities for hunting, 
fishing or stock raising. Has the advantages of secluded 
accessibility, genial climate and low taxes. Would make 
an ideal hunting club. 

‘*Kinloch’’ was purchased and renovated in the past year 
by Mr. Langbourne Meade Williams, of Richmond, Va., 
and - be seen by written application to him at Rich- 
mond. 
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terials and tools, and imported 
designs for inspiration, yet in 
most cases the American piece 
showed a simplification of detail 
which speaks well for its maker’s 
sense of scale. 

In spite of many minor evi- 
dences of independence in thought, 
the colonies were easily seen as a 
mirror in which events across the 
seas were reflected. The same in- 
creased desire for pretentious 
living followed the rapid increase 
in general prosperity along the 
Atlantic seaboard, and, as in 
Europe, the expression of the 
decorative arts responded to new 
customs and more sophisticated 
living. 

The primitive cottage-like char- 
acter disappeared in the larger 
centres where communication with 
Europe was continuous. A dif- 
ference in domestic architecture 
influenced the interiors and conse- 
quently their furnishings. State- 
ly and symmetrical Georgian 
houses with beautifully propor- 
tioned rooms were built from the 
drawings published by the great 
architects in England. Paneled 
walls were enameled in colors and 
plastered ones papered in English 
and French papers especially 
made for them. Ceilings were lofty 
and architectural details preten- 
tious and substantial. In the 
South, where large wealth was 
based on slave labor, some of the 
finest examples of Georgian houses 
were built. What tales of undying 
interest could be told of those 
great Southern mansions with 
their galleries and porches flanked 
by slaves’ quarters. One thinks of 
such houses and of lavish hos- 
pitality as almost synonymous. 
From old inventories and letters 
one gets a clear idea of the colorful 
social life during this most exciting 
period of colonial growth. The 
lists of rich imported furniture, 
fabrics, silver, and lacquer prove 
the extent of the luxury and 
formality which characterized the 
time. All the best furniture types 
found in the great houses of 
England were represented here 
and, in addition, there were quan- 
tities of fine things from the Orient. 

In general, the interests of the 
Northern colonies were in manu- 
facturing and shipbuilding and 
commerce, while agriculture was 
the chief source of wealth in the 
South. We think of Philadelphia 
as the source of the finest domestic 
furniture and the home of the 


Quaker colony. New Jersey was 
especially famous for her decora- 
tive Stiegel and Wistarburg glass. 
New England produced some of 
the best examples of Colonial 
silver, pewter, pottery, clocks, and 
block-front furniture. It would be 
unfair to pass from this fruitful 
period of interior decoration with- 
out a brief mention of one of its 
chief sources of charm, its roman- 
tic lighting. The dignified elegance 
of stately paneled rooms was 
greatly enhanced by the gleam of 
many candles reflected in the 
crystal and burnished metal of 
chandeliers and sconces. 

Colonial women seem never to 
have been idle, if we may judge 
from the vast amount of fine 
needlework which helped to make 
their houses extraordinarily liv- 
able. The native quality of thrift 
is probably responsible for the 
quaint hooked and braided rugs 
and quilted bedcovers. Lacquer- 
ing of furniture was another fash- 
ionable feminine accomplishment 
during the popularity of ‘the 
Chinese taste.’ 

Through the whole period, 4 
New World homes constantly 
reflected, in somewhat simplified 
form, the increased tendency to- * 
ward sophistication and preten- 
tious formality of those in Europe. 

The somewhat sketchy outline 
we have so briefly traced has 
shown that men’s homes have 
always reflected their state of 
thought. The state of thought has, 
in turn, been influenced by the 
‘spirit of the times,’ while material 
expressions characteristic of ‘the 
spirit of the times’ have been 
dependent on social, economic, 
and political conditions. The 
pendulum of fashion has swung 
back and forth from simplicity to 
sophistication, from refined classic 
forms to heavily elaborate ones, 
many times during the evolution 
of furniture styles. All countries 
have contributed lavishly of their 
inspiration and resources and 
each contribution has been varied 
according to the conditions under 
which it was made. The part that 
is of such vital interest to us is the 
delightful relationship in charac- 
ter of types widely divergent in 
source. We who profit by the 
rich heritage from ages past can, 
if we will, create for ourselves, 
with happy disregard of period, an 
environment which will gracefully 
reflect our state of thought what- 
ever it may be. 
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IVE qualities that every 

home should have, and 

can have at reasonable 

cost with common brick, are HOMES 

ai beauty, permanence, comfort, 
' oz, . low upkeep cost, and high re- 

ae iT tt : ly sale value. The beauty of brick 
ry; 2 is burned in; each unit isa 

rough clay product, with the 
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e 
! ty com mon variety of line and coloring Write for «Homes of Lasting 
Charm”, an interesti book 
that Nature itself creates, yet 120 practical emall len Z 
tually built and lived in by satis- 


maintainin £ h armony and fied owners. It includes floor 
plans and suggestions for beau- 


« e n — e unity of effect over the entire Sepying garden and grounds. 
wall. Brick does not deterio- 





rate; it defies time. It protects 
against extremes of heat and — 
cold, against fire, hurricane, 
flood, or earthquake. Brick 
walls need no painting or re- 
pairs; they shelter the recessed 
woodwork of windows and 
doorways. First costs 
are but little, if any, 












\v Vy 
higher than less durable con-__, 

struction. And for resale, the 
value of a brick built home 
commands a premium. The 
charm and inherent worth of 
brick has an instant appeal 
to the careful buyer, reflected 
in the enhanced price such a 
home will bring. To build 









EY? F Brick books f 
a » » 4 with common brick is com- ric ooks for your use 
A k is ¥: e mon sense. 0 Homes of Lasting Charm............-- 25e 
a2 = i. O Skintled Brickwork. .............++:: 15¢ 
+ iple D ings of Brick.......... 10c 

AT YOUR SER VICE 0 Multiple Dwellings of Brick Ic 

6) Farm Homes of Brick...........----- 5e 


These District Association Offices and 


OrveveEr Brick Manufacturers Everywhere O Brick, How to Build and Estimate... .25c 
Boston . « 2 « « « 11 Beacon Street 7 
: “ail ; Builders Bldg. O The Heart of the Home (Fireplaces).. .25¢ 


Chicago . 





PREFERRED BY ARCHITECTS Cleveland—Ohio | Association Check above books wanted, or send 
« « e « 2124 Guarantee Title Building k 
Wee... 2). x 6 «6 Seo $1.00 for all of these books 
Detroit . 400 U. S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. 
Hartford . 226 Pearl St. 


New York ‘c ity, 1716 Grand Ce -ntral 
Terminal 
Norfolk... . . . 112 West Plume St. 
Philadelphia . . 121 N. Broad St. 
Pittsburgh, 702 First National Bank Bldg. 
Raleigh, N.C. 
508 Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
Salt Lake City . . - 301 Atlas Block 
Seattle, Wash. . . . . 913 Arctic Bldg. 


The Common Brick Manufacturers 
Association of America, 2127 Guaran- 
tee Title Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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TIME, TIMES, AND THE COLLECTING OF 
Pocket SUNDIALS 


(Continued from page 295) 


there is one in New York, one in 
Philadelphia, owned by Mr. Har- 
rold E. Gillingham and consisting 
of more than one hundred and 
fifty pocket sundials, and the 
collection of the late Mr. Henry 
Russell Wray, containing over two 
hundred pocket sundials. 

In Mr. Gillingham’s collection 
are dials from England, France, 
Germany, Italy, China, as well as 
a library of books on the subject in 
many languages, in- 
cluding Arabic. The 
smallest of Mr. Gill- 
ingham’s dials is one 
quarter of an inch 
in size, and made to 
be set in a brace- 
let or a chain. 

His dials are made 
of silver and steel, 
copper and brass, wood and 
ivory. They are, it seems, never 
gold or jeweled, and it is note- 
worthy that the poor man’s dial 
in wood or paper was as exact a 
timepiece as the rich man’s dial in 
finely chased silver, beautiful with 
its floral or foliate pattern. 

The tiny dials and their cases of 
ivory, wood, tooled leather, or 
shagreen offer a pleasing variety 
of shapes and decorative orna- 
ment. They are square, oval, 
round, octagonal, columnar, spher- 
ical, barrel-shaped. By far the 
most beautiful, in my estimation, 
are those made by Bloud and his 
contemporaries of the Louis Qua- 
torze period, when design had its 
perfect flowering, whether in 





The signs of the zodiac and 
fine lines in vivid color are used on 
dials in ivory in France, Germany, 
and elsewhere in the seventeenth 
century, as is the tiny colored line 
of silk cord, velvet, or metal 
which sometimes bounds the glass, 
Particularly interesting is one 
‘floating dial’ in a round case of 
mellowed, creamy-colored ivory, 
shaped somewhat like a powder or 
a patch box, and in its daintiness 
suggestive of the 
dressingtable. When 
the top is unscrewed 
it reveals a diminu- 
tive figure of Father 
Time, a most ag- 
gressive old gentle- 
man, with his scythe 
and hourglass. En- 
circling him and the 
whole face of the dial is a serpent 
that holds his tail in his mouth, 
the endless circle, symbolic of 
eternity. 

Another dial is in an ivory case 
shaped like a small barrel, the dial 
is fixed and the compass floating 
beneath. On the bottom of the 
barrel are perforations, evidently 
made for the use of scent. The top 
of the ivory case is a receptacle 
for small wafers, and the final 
surprise is a wee engraving of 
Christian’s ‘pilgrim’s progress’ 
along the weary way. 

Especially interesting is a 
French dial of about 1760, shaped 
like a watch, with domed glass 
and a porcelain back, pleasing in 
workmanship and in general out- 








line. In the top of one shagreen 
case is a circular disk of brass 
bearing the names of certain 
towns and their latitudes. In 
such lists, given on various types 
of dials, the spelling is often er- 
roneous and amusing. A curious | 
variation from the dials is the 
perpetual calendars made in the 
form of brass disks, on paper, on 
the backs of coins, and so forth. 
There are ‘floating dials’ in 


garden planning, chair making, or 
costume creating, when freedom 
had not become feverish, or 
liberty of line and form given way 
to license. Bloud and his appren- 


Sani Onyx, as you've probably heard, is that astonishing new tices designed their borders and 
wall material made from melted rock. New effects. New filled in the spaces structurally 
surface textures. New colors and color combinations. It is allotted them for design with a 
exclusive and distinctive; yet not nearly as expensive as you'd grace and a finesse to be found in 
imagine. the living and the literature of 
Unlike other materials, it doesn’t crack, chip, check or dis- their era. 

color. And it’s as easy to clean as a china dish. Send for Most interesting is the contrast 
your copy of a beautiful portfolio, showing bathrooms, 


N° room in all the house is more deserving of bright and 
pleasing appearance than the bathroom. And none is 
more likely to be dull, drab and monotonous. 


But commonplace bathrooms are no longer necessary. Sani 
Onyx has lifted the limitations and opened wide a whole new 
world of decorative possibilities. 


kitchens and breakfast nooks in full color. 


MARIETTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
135 BROOKSIDE, INDIANAPOLIS 





between these and the German 
dials of the same date, made with 
equal scientific exactitude, but 
lacking graciousness of line, 
whether the decorative border was 
engraved on ivory or painted on 


ivory for parlor use, and dials 
that fold compactly into flat, 
oblong objects easily slipped into 
a pocket. There is a Chinese dial 
with string gnomon and screw 
legs by which the height level can 











. i ” paper to be mounted on wood. _ be regulated, and there are others 
And here's a new idea—a Sani Onyx The German makers seem partic- made in twentieth-century Eng- 
Window Sill! Painted window sills, ularly fond of the tulip motif, land which use this same screw- | 
you know, are soon marred by sun and although there was never a clum- leg principle, with the additional | 
rain. They must be repaired and re- sier more unwieldly floral shape device of spirit level. 
decorated. Sani Onyx will outlast the to twist into design, especially in Particularly interesting are the 
building and always look “just like small spaces, as here. They use, ‘bird dials,’ so called because of 
ee too, the sun and his accompany- _ the little bird on the gnomon. On 

@ > ing rays, just as on the early many dials the latitude of various 





Pennsylvania-German painted cities is engraved. In this way 


B Zz l chests and on their barns to-day. _ dials can be dated. Some made in 
eault | 


AVITREOUS MARBLE 



































Where will you want your lamps 
....where will you plug in your cleaner? 
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Plan your wiring when you plan your home 


When you build or remodel a house 
think of each room as it will be when 
you’re living in it. Place your furni- 
ture mentally. And consider all the pos- 
sible arrangements to which you might 
later want to shift. Plan your wiring 
at the same time—and plan it ade- 
quately. 


In your living room, for instance, where 
will you put your lamps? Where will 
you have outlets for your 
vacuum cleaner? Where will 


you plug in your toaster when you 
want to have tea? Will you have a 
switch at the door, so you won’t have 
to grope in the dark? 


And remember that there is one simple 
way of getting every electrical comfort. 
Have a General Electric Wiring System. 
It is completely planned. It specifies 
plenty ofconvenienceoutlets—switches 
at every door. And its materials, made 
and guaranteed by General Electric, as- 
sure the real economy of lasting service. 


IRING SYSTEM 









Merchandise Department 
Section 13 
General Electric Company 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


~for lifetime SCIVICE 











Side and end matched 
to perfection—Maple 
makes a one-piece floor 
of lasting beauty. 


THE HOUSE 


Mette Floors in Color! 





HE charm of color. . . combined with the 

lasting comfort and homelike atmosphere 
that only a fine hardwood floor can bring... 
this is the marvelous new opportunity Northern 
Hard Maple Flooring offers you for every room 
in your home. 


With fadeless penetrating stains recently 
developed, which you, yourself, or any painter 
or decorator can apply, it is now possible to 
produce permanent colors in Northern Hard 
Maple floors. 


Any tone you choose! From light, cool green 
to deep, mellow brown . . . from delicate blue 
to rich, rare ebony. And with this coloring, the 
subtle grain of the wood develops a distinctive 
beauty never before seen in any floor. 


Maple has long been known to be the smooth- 
est, most resilient and most enduring of all the 
better flooring materials.With this new element 








BEAUTIFUL 





MFMA No. 108—Orchid 









MFMA No. 107—Pastel Green 





MFMA No. 104—Silver Gray 





MFMA No. 101—Early American 





MFMA No. 106—Royal Blue 





MFMA No. 105—Dove Gray 





MFMA No. 102—Spanish Brown 








MFMA No. 103—Autumn Brown 


Standard finishes 
shown, made only 
by the Marietta 
Paint & Color Co., 
Marietta, Ohio. 





of color added, it becomes at once the out- 
standing flooring for residential use. 

Think, then, of the comfort and cheer you 
will add to your home by flooring bedrooms, 
living room, dining room, kitchen and hallway 
with Northern Hard Maple. Think, too, of the 
value modern Maple floors in color will add 
to your home in future years. 

Whether you are planning to build or re- 
floor, you can install Maple floors at moderate 
cost. Write for the free illustrated booklet, ‘‘The 
NewColor Enchantment in Hard Maple Floors.”’ 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1765 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 








Guaranteed Flooring 

M F M A The letters MFMAon Maple, Beech or Birch floor- 
ing signify that the flooring is standardized and 

guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose 

members must attain and maintain the highest standards of manu- 

facture, and adhere to manufacturing and grading rules which eco- 


nomically conserve these remarkable woods. This trade mark is for 
your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 
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TiME, TIMES, AND THE COLLECTING OF 
Pocket SUNDIALS 
(Continued from page 356) 


Germany gave the latitudes of the 
then leading American cities, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston. One list- 
ing San Francisco is proved there- 
by not to have been made earlier 
than 1850. 

Most primitive and simple of 
all are the wooden dials commonly 
used in the Pyrenees, even at the 
present time, and known as ‘pil- 
lar’ or ‘shepherd’s’ dials. With 
the simple blade which, like the 
blade of a jackknife, pulls out 
of the top to cast a shadow and 
fits back again in its small groove, 
they seem most nearly to repro- 
duce the principle of a tree casting 
a shadow. These are made of 
native hard woods and were often 
carried in the end of a staff. 

Some of the dials have a wind 
gage in the form of a tiny flag, but 
many of these, since they were 
made in the sixteen hundreds, 
have already gone the way of all 
flesh to destruction, and the 
marvel is that so many of the wee 
objects remain intact in their fine 
little leather cases with the silver 
locks and hooks. One such case 
belongs to a dial, evidently made 
for an early missionary, bearing 
the cross, the sacred heart, and 
the letters ‘I. H. S.’ It is a tiny 
bit of home, which solaced him in 
heaven knows what dangers of 
faraway jungles, and finally, by 
some curious quip of fortune, 
came back to rest secure in Mr. 
Gillingham’s drawer. By its side 
lies a ring-shaped dial with the 
hours marked on the inside of the 
ring, and a seventeenth-century 
German dial which has in its old 
case the original paper giving 
instructions for using it, as well as 
the latitudes of fifty European 
cities, 

There is one dial in Mr. Gilling- 
ham’s collection which, while 


not so interesting of itself, recalls 
an amusing tale of a certain crafty 
London cabby who some twenty or 
thirty years ago dismounted from 
the heights of his hansom cab to 
gaze in the window of a small 
shop, a shop which to-day is still, 
after a hundred and fifty years in 
the same family, doing a brisk 
business. Peering through the 
glass pane the cabby spied a neat 
little pocket sundial, which he 
straightway bought for two and 
six. 

Then he had one of those ‘in- 
spirations’ which are so vital to 
‘big business.’ Returning, he 
cautiously inquired of the shop- 
keeper: ‘And should | buy one 
hundred of these dials what 
would they cost me? 

‘One shilling each,’ was the 
reply. 

‘Give me five hundred,’ he re- 
torted in a lordly way. 

Then he went out and adver- 
tised that for two shilling and six- 
pence he would send to any place 
in Great Britain ‘an accurate 
timepiece, metal case, domed 
glass, steel pivot, balance action.’ 
By which description his sales 
grew to such enormous volume 
that eventually the factory which 
supplied him reduced their cost of 
production to tuppence ha’ penny. 
And, to continue the strange, true 
tale, the cabby waxed rich and, 
true to his early love, owned a 
string of fine blooded horses and 
raced them to his heart’s content. 
When suit was brought against 
him for fraudulent proceedings 
regarding his sundial sales, the 
judge acquitted him on grounds 
that he had never advertised any- 
thing but what he sold. This 
hangs upon the tiny dial which 
Mr. Gillingham got from the 
factory which supplied the crafty 
cabby. 


SUSPICIOUS CHARACTERS IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN 
(Continued from page 328) 


and horses, is due to grazing on 
snow thoroughwort (Eupatorium 
urticaefolium) and that the poison 
in this plant is capable of entering 
cows’ milk, causing an equally fatal 
human disease known as milk sick- 
ness, a disease held responsible for 
the loss of many hundreds of lives. 
Although a very handsome wood- 
land species that thrives in gar- 
dens, the sale of this plant by 
seedsmen should be discouraged, 


since there is always the danger 
that it may escape to near-by 
woods and cause trouble. Snow 
thoroughwort has been offered for 
sale by a number of seedsmen in 
the Middle West, and the flowers 
can frequently be purchased in 
florists’ shops under the name of 
wild stevia. 

Judging by the number of 
dangerous weeds and poisonous 
plants offered for sale, our mod- 
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Good Buildings Deserve 





HARDWARE IN THE 


SPANISH TRADITION 
by CORBIN 


ED tile roofs. Walls of masonry or stucco. Graceful iron 


work. Perhaps a patio. 


And hardware in the Spanish tradition, too—Good Hardware 
-Corbin—designed to harmonize with the warm beauty of 
Spanish architecture. Sturdy latches, staunch locks, knockers, 
hinges. Each correct in every detail. Each made to do its part 
quietly, gracefully, honestly. All Good Hardware - Corbin. 


But this design is only one of many Corbin designs—all com- 
plete in every item needed to equip a home. Georgian, Colo- 
nial, Early English — there are Corbin designs to meet the 
most exacting architectural needs, to meet every demand that 
you may make upon hardware. All are in good taste. All are 
well made. All are complete. All are Good Hardware-Corbin. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


SINCE 1849 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
The American Hardware Corp. 


uccessor 
New York 
Philadelphia 


Send for booklet K-522. It 
will tell you more about Good 
Hardware for the Spanish type 
home. Address Dept. B-3, P. & 


F.Corbin, New ae: 


Chicago 
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INCREASINGLY, the more prominent 
shops, department stores and decorators 
are suggesting shades by de Sherbinin. 


Behind this suggestion is the fact that the 
Brothers de Sherbinin have departed from the 
usual and created something new in parch- 
ment. 


Not so long ago, these examples of art in 
parchment were executed only upon com- 
mission for a few decorators. Now, with 
enlarged studio facilities, the de Sherbinins 
are filling the orders of the better shops 
everywhere. 

By the exclusive de Sherbinin “Translucing 
Treatment” the lamplight is softly mellowed 
bringing out the lustrous, mellow depth of 
the parchment which is so much to be desired 
on shades such as the Pleatette and Modern- 
istic Patterns illustrated; bringing out, also, all 
of the true beauties of the oil paintings, old 
manuscripts, sporting prints, ete., with which 
de Sherbinin shades are decorated. 


Art lovers and connoisseurs desiring the dis- 
tinctive, the tasteful and the unusual in 
parchment shades, have welcomed these 
designs by de Sherbinin. 


Ask your own shop or decorator about them. 
Or write us for the name of the dealer nearest 
you. Remember to look for the name de 
Sherbinin inside the shade, at the bottom of 
the frame. 
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Suspicious CHARACTERS IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN 


(Continued from page 357) 


ern flower catalogues are about 
due for a housecleaning, to con- 
form with the knowledge gained 
from research and experience. 
Although the species previously 
discussed are frequently culti- 
vated with no suggestion of evil 


results, there are so many desira- 
ble garden plants available, to 
which no tinge of suspicion is at- 
tached, that a wide choice can be 
offered without including the 
doubtful forms. Forewarned js 
forearmed, solet the buyer beware! 


CoNCERNING THE Cost OF CONSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 332) 


materials of which the builder- 
architect has taken advantage. 
It is their use that largely ac- 
counts for the difference between 
his costs and ours. 

We who are exclusively archi- 
tects have not made extensive 
use of such stock materials. 
I might almost add that, up to the 
immediate present, it is only in 
work that is done without us that 
they have been used to any extent 
at all. Nevertheless, if we should 
choose to avail ourselves of them, 
we could find, ready-made in the 
market to-day, practically all the 
items of such finish necessary to 
fully complete a house, or build- 
ing, from ceiling to floor, from 
garret to cellar. 

We could, indeed, find such 
materials, but whether, from 
other than an economic stand- 
point, it would be desirable to 
make use of them, or how far it 
might prove desirable, remains to 
be considered. 

There are, of course, stock metal 
casements of good design in use 
by practically all of us. Stock 
door and window hardware is 
also in general use. In fact, the 
relative amount of such hardware 
that is now made to order is very 
small. And there is also wall- 
paper. 

Considering then that we are 
able to do so well with such prod- 
ucts, —and also with lighting 
fixtures and elevator cars, — 
would it be desirable to extend 
this class, as the builder does, to 
take in all the other details as 
well? Since quantity production 
is so much the distinguishing 
characteristic of our age, could 
we apply it throughout in the 
making of our finish? Would this 
be the reasonable thing to do? 

The thought interests us per- 
haps, and we take it under ad- 
visement. We turn it over in 
our minds just long enough to 
recall some stock porch column 
we have sometime known, crude 


and characterless in its profile, 
or a steel ceiling, or some door 
glazed with an oval light of bevy- 
eled plate glass and ornamented 
with ‘carving’ pressed in by 
machine; and we find by this 
time that our interest has suffered 
a decided rebuff, and we think we 
understand, after all, why stock 
materials have been as yet so 
little used by conservative de- 
signers. 

Of this zsthetic problem, more 
presently. Meantime, it may be 
interesting to note that such ob- 
jections as we can and do find 
against the use of these stock 
materials seem to apply only to 
those materials used for finish. 
For years back, practically since 
the beginning of machine produc- 
tion, stock roughing materials 
have been in use by all of us. | 
might almost say that they have 
been in general favor. One reason 
for this lies in the very fact that 
such structure is now hidden in 
the completed building, so that 
its appearance is of no great 
consequence. But whether for 
only this, or also for other reasons, 
mass-manufactured materials for 
roughing — bricks, structural 
steel, gang-sawed lumber, terra- 
cotta blocks, and so forth — are 
so little in disfavor, are, on the 
contrary, so entirely acceptable, 
that they have long since com- 
pletely supplanted the handmade 
products of this class. 

There is even one large group 
of finishing materials that have 
been tolerated in stock form 
from the outset. These are the 
‘fixtures’ for those mechanical 
installations which have been in- 
troduced into building construc- 
tion within the last half century 
—so recently, in fact, that we 
have as yet hardly come to as- 
sociate them in our minds with 
architecture. Among these are 
our lighting and plumbing fix- 
tures, radiators and_ reg:sters. 
With this group included among 
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HEATING system locally 
A controlled from every 
room. More flexible than your 
lighting system. A swing of 
the little handle on the radi- 
ator valve increases or lowers 
the heat of that room, with no 
effect on the temperature of 
other rooms. That, in a few 
words, is what Hoffman Con- 
trolled Heat can accomplish. 


“Controlled Heat” is a va- 

por vacuum system. It is quickly re- 
sponsive to your wishes. It enables radi- 
ators to give off full heat, three-quarters 
heat, half heat, quarter heat, or none. 
With ordinary steam heating systems 
radiators are either fully hot or cold. 
With Controlled Heat you can regulate 
each room as easily as you regulate the 
heat under each pot on a gas range— 
with the touch of a finger. 


This most convenient heating system 


heat 








conserves fuel as well. Com- 
pletely under your control, 
heat is generated only as need- 
ed. There is no waste. And 
with a Hoffman Controlled 
Heat system only low pressure 
is required. Each ounce of 
pressure is effective. 

Like all other Hoffman steam 
heating accessories, Hoffman 
Controlled Heat equipmentcan 
be installed with any standard 
make boiler and radiators where vapor 
heat is desired. It is guaranteed by its 
makers for five years. 

If you plan a new home of any type 
you will want to know more about 
Hoffman Controlled Heat. A post card 
brings the whole interesting story to 
your door by mail. Address Hoffman 
Specialty Company, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City. Manufacturers of the 
“Watchmen of the Coal Pile” Air Valves. 
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Your garden- 


a vivid expression 
of your home life 


In today’s new awakening to 
architecture and landscaping, 
your home and surrounding gar- 
den stand as a reflection of your 
cultural distinction. 





Hartmann-Sanders’ garden set- 
tings are significant of your appreciation of life’s 
finer and more beautiful phases; are a compliment 
to your discrimination, your sense of good taste. 


As typified in the gracious dignity of the outdoor 
porch and other pieces pictured here, Hartmann- 
Sanders’ garden furnishings afford a pleasure and 
scope for outdoor life and entertaining that are 
clearly demanded by social customs today. 


For quality, for durability, for beauty and mas- 
terly craftsmanship, the Hartmann-Sanders name 
stands supreme in fine garden equipment. 


Our catalog will suggest 


In our catalog M38 are illustrated page after page of 
attractive trellises, arbors, pergolas, lattice work, 
outdoor porches and many other garden pieces. 
Literally hundreds of suggestions for beautifying 
your yard or garden. For a copy send 30c to Hart- 
mann-Sanders Co., 2163 Elston Avenue, Chicago. 
Eastern Office and Showroom: 6 East 39th Street, 
New York City. 


HARTMANN:‘SANDERS 


Colonial Entrances Koll 


Pergolas 
Garden Equipment Columns 


Rose Arbors 
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CONCERNING THE Cost OF CONSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 358) 


the ready-made materials now 
in general use, there are left, of 
both rough work and _ finish, 
nothing but the items of architec- 
tural detail — those very doors, 
stairs, and other trim which we 
have just been considering. These 
remain as the only products to 
which the advantages of mass 
production have not already been 
applied — practically the only 
feature, even of our conservative 
architecture, that is not yet 
adapted to the temper of the 
times. 

And as long as we are merely 
accounting for various kinds and 
classes of work, we may well say 
‘nothing but the detail’; but when 
we turn to consider the house or 
the building as architecture rather 
than structure, we have to ac- 
knowledge that this one remaining 
part is a very big and a very 
significant one after all. In fact, 
many lovers of architecture would 
consider it to be the only part of 
any real importance; and while 
they might look with equanimity 
upon the most radical innovations 
in any other portion of the work, 
they would, when it came to this 
one, vigorously oppose any de- 
parture from tradition. 

I must admit that they would 
have some very good grounds 
for such opposition. 

But it also happens that in 
point of dollars and cents this 
same architectural finish is the 
largest single item entering into 
the cost of a building. For this 
added reason it is an important 
factor and so much the more 
worthy of our careful considera- 
tion, since we are studying the 
question of costs. 

In residential finish the value 
of the millwork alone is greater 
than that of any other item — not 
counting such added details as 
plastering, painting, or finishing 
hardware. A recent government 
report on small-house construction 
states that in the average five- 
room house eleven dollars and 
sixty cents out of every hundred 
go into this millwork, consid- 
erably more than a tenth of the 
whole — and this in the type of 
house put up, not by private 
owners after an architect’s special 
design, but by speculative build- 
ers, keen to keep costs as low as 
possible; so we may be sure that 
whatever millwork has been used 
has already been selected from 
stock patterns and that little if 
any specially made trim is here 
included. If, therefore, after every 
possible saving has been effected 
in the selection of the millwork, 
it still represents over a tenth of 


the cost of a house, what must it 
amount to when made to detail 
as we architects have been in the 
habit of doing it? And how much 
could we save in the cost of our 
specially designed houses if we, 
too, like the speculative builder, 
could assemble our millwork from 
stock? 

How I wish I could answer this 
question for those who might be 
interested to know! 

This much I can say authorita- 
tively, that in a locality where the 
average specially designed house 
has cost from forty-five to fifty 
cents a cubic foot, | have been 
able to build in this way for 
thirty-five — a saving of at least 
twenty per cent. And others no 
more resourceful than myself 
could do the same. 

Only fancy what this means 
while there are still so many of 
us who cannot afford to have our 
architect draw up the house we 
have dreamed about, — who could 
perhaps raise ten thousand dollars 
for such a home, but for whom 
the requisite twelve thousand five 
hundred would be out of the ques- 
tion, — while there are still so 
many of us who look back long- 
ingly from our small present-day 
living-rooms to the spacious ones 
in which we grew up twenty or 
thirty years ago, or who have 
had to turn sadly away from the 
thought of the rambling plan 
which we had set our hearts upon, 
because the designer felt that it 
was an expensive way to build. 

Suppose it was possible to 
demonstrate that the long-wished- 
for-house could be turned out of 
the architect’s office for ten 
thousand dollars after all; sup- 
pose it possible to show that 
without increase in cost those 
large rooms were still entirely 
feasible; suppose we could show 
that the rambling type was not 
really an expensive type; suppose 
we were able to demonstrate that 
we might enjoy all of these ad- 
vantages without having our 
architecture suffer in any other 
respect — what a boon that would 
be, would it not? 

And all this would indeed be 
possible if our best designers 
could apply to this last and most 
important part of our building 
the same advantages of present- 
day manufacture that we have 
already applied to the rest; if 
our good architects should find 
that they could make of the en- 
tire house a thorough-going mod- 
ern product, assembled from the 
various outputs of large manu- 
factories, just as we assemble 
automobiles or radio sets or any 
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Roosevelt was President, a fence fencing has never needed to be re- pon below to receive a copy, free. 
ely | was erected a few miles from his sum- _ paired. It has withstood the wear and _ Prices and erection data are included. 
= mer home at Oyster Bay which attracted tear of wind and rain, heat and snow, Robert C. Reeves Co., 187 Water St., 
eon great attention. without damage. It has never required New York. 
ose | : : painting! The saplings have deepened ae 
we It was so different from anything somewhat in tone, but this has only The split, live, chestnut 
id- | that had been seen before! People used — served to mellow its beauty. saplings are bound with 
ur to drive a horse and buggy a mile or — bo erweld _ 
i i * * & —absolutely rustproof. 
ra | so out of a way just to — ri it, — 
ld | occasionally someone would chug pas ‘ re 
it in his ee Thomas Flyer. P mg és an extraordinary fence. 
be | It is made to give the longest 
rs | “Very beautiful,” they’d say, “and _ possible service of any artistic fencing 
st | how well it goes with Mr... .’s house. in the world. In France, where its use — BOIS 
ng | Hesayshegotit from France,anditdoes _— dates back for centuries, it has many - DU. 
t- Woven Wo od Fence 
ve \ ' 
3 DUBOI ayy 
id \ 
_ W W . 5i\\\) , 
j- | ANY 
1e | oven ood Fe nce 7 ROBERT C. REEVES CO., 187 Water St., New York. 
- Please send me your free illustrated Portfolio and Price List 
le | _Made in France of Dubois Woven Wood Fence. 
y Newt. ae 
As the largest distributor of Wooden Fences in America, Robert C. Reeves Company is well qualified to 
advise on all matters pertaining to fencing. Letters requesting specific advice will receive prompt atten- Address ———— 
tion. Other fences carried are Cleft Chestnut Fence, Reeveshire Hurdle Fence, Habitant Michigan Cedar Fence, ji. SS 
aia Old Fashioned Post and Rail Fence, English Wattle Fence, Early American Snake Fence. toh ix 
























ROLLER-SCREEN 


Preserve the Beauty of Your Casement Windows 
C2 eS ae” 


a proven necessity, not a novelty. Nineteen years of constant improvements to 
perfection. 


Only the BEST is good enough — when it is ECONOMICAL and —IT IS! 
ASK YOUR ARCHITECT — he knowns 


Sweet's Catalog Shows or Write Us 


DISAPPEARING ROLLER SCREEN CO. Inc. 


1260 Temple Street Agents in All Principal Cities Los Angeles. California 


Insist on 
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LEADCLAD 


ish Tiles . 


pan 
Long Life and Beauty 


Since time immemorial, enduring lead has 
played a leading role in roofing fine buildings. 
Through the Leadclad process, lead is now made 
available, at very moderate cost, in the 
form of Spanish Tiles, Shingles, or as flat 
and standing seam roofing, for buildings of 
every type and style of architecture. Leadclad 
Spanish Tiles afford perfect protection against 
lightning, fire, breakage, or the ravages of 
time. Furnished red or green; look exactly 
like clay tiles, but are much lighter and stronger. 
Send for free book ‘‘ Defying Age and Time.”’ 


WHEELING METAL & MFG. CO. 






Dept.1-H Wheeling, W. Va. 
VALLEYS EAT CLAD SPANISH 
GUTTERS , TILES 


R 
EC.U.S Pat. OFFICE 1923 
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CONCERNING THE Cost OF CONSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 360) 


of the other things that we enjoy 
to-day. 

But before we could allow 
ourselves to entertain such a 
thought seriously, we should have 
some real difficulties to contend 
with. It is one thing to theorize 
about a matter of this kind and 
quite another to attempt to put 
it into practice. We have already 
brought to mind some very un- 
satisfactory examples of this theo- 
ry in practice, and we should have 
little difficulty in finding many 
others. For another thing, we 
should find that we had the whole 
weight of tradition against us. 
And architectural design is largely 
based upon tradition. Moreover, 
we may be very certain that 
tradition once had, even if it no 
longer has, good reason behind it. 


In this instance perhaps it stil] 
has. We would better make sure. 
We have already considered the 
fallacy of applying mass-produc- 
tion methods to the building as a 
‘whole. How may we be sure that 
we should not make just as great 
a mistake in attempting to apply 
it to the several parts? Otherwise, 
why are the words ‘mechanical’ 
and ‘commercial’ used only as 
terms of opprobrium when ap- 
plied to architectural detail? 

But to answer these questions 
satisfactorily it will be necessary 
to turn back once more to the 
broad generalities of the subject 
and to consider, this time, the 
effect of machine production upon 
the product itself. 

Yes, and even upon the archi- 
tect! 


—_—~*e Rad—_? 


FuRNISHING A $35,000 HousE on A BupGeET 
(Continued from page 305) 


made mouldings. When these 
were removed and the furni- 
ture painted blue, with deco- 
rative motifs from the chintz, — 
much simplified, — the result was 
unexpectedly delightful. The blue 
is a bit darker than the walls. 
Striping only was used on the 
smaller pieces. The bedspreads 
are of the chintz used in the 
hangings. They are ruffled on 
the sides. 


THE BREAKFAST-ROOM 


N the breakfast-room the walls 

echo the greens of the dining- 
room; the curtains are yellow 
sunfast of thin, softly luminous 
texture, and the furniture, of in- 
formal style, is of warm maple and 
pine in contrast to the more 
formal mahogany in the dining- 
room. The chairs are painted 
green, with stencil decoration. 
An upholstered chair and small 
table are suggested as extras. 
They would make a delightful 
place for the reading of the morn- 
ing news by the low windows 
where the sun pours in. The floor 
of this room, like that of the sun- 
room, is in quietly toned colors. 





Budget 

4 pairs curtains of creamy-yellow 

WONMING SE csc chcxaccbuwses.eos $120.00 
No. 1—1 maple table.......... 48.00 
No, 2—1 pine Dutch dresser .... 165.00 
No. 3 — Wing chair, extra 
No. 4— 4 painted maple chairs — 

green, with pink Pennsylvania 

stencis (old) 

$333.00 


KITCHEN, PANTRY, AND 
MAIDs’ DINING—ROOM 


HESE rooms are all done in 

yellow and blue. The floors are 
in cream and blue linoleum — al- 
ready placed by the architect. 
The walls are light yellow, the 
woodwork blue, and the curtains 
of blue and yellow checked ging- 
ham. The furniture is all blue, 
with fine bandings of yellow. 


Budgets 
Kitchen 
PPA CUTIE. 6c oc ceacecesdes $10.50 
a) ee eee 12.50 
$23.00 
Pantry 
RHINE bss chains keug ecu $5.25 
Maids’ Dining-Room 
No.1 — Table — drop-leaf ..... $19.15 
No. 2 — 4 chairs, $8.15 each ... 32.60 
Narrow serving table.......... 15.00 
SOF COURIER. occ sccvscecaacs 5.25 
$72.00 


THE YOUNG MAN’S 
ROOM (NO. 3) 


HIS room has a day bed, so 

that it may be used for both 
sitting-room and _ sleeping-room. 
The colors are sturdily vigorous 
and strongly suggestive of youth. 
The walls are a light but rich tan, 
slightly grayed so as not to be over- 
insistent. The carpet is a rough- 
textured checked material in 


alternating reds and tan. Much 
of the furniture is in bright lac- 
quer-red, although there are other 
colors used so that the red may 
remain an accent and any sug- 
gestion of monotony be avoided in 
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HIS fashion hint is derived from a gentleman who forgot his house 


keys last night and locked himself out. 
The previous night he had left his keys in his coat pocket on the back 


seat of his sedan, and had to smash the window to get in. An inveterate 
key-forgetter and key-loser, he has finally placed his keys upon a hand- 
some ornamental key ring which is permanently attached to his right wrist. 


If you and yours have experienced the vexation and irritation of for- 
gotten and mislaid keys—or have paid a weekly tax for duplicating 
keys lost by the members of your family—you can now forget the en- 
tire key problem once for all. Just purchase Dudley Combination 
Keyless Locks—and have one easily remembered combination for all 
doors—your front door, garage door, basement door, closets and cabinets. 


So simple—quick—convenient. So safe! Proved out by over 4,000,000 
Dudley Locks now guarding lockers and doors all over the country. To their 
owners as obedient as a lamb—to the house breaker as defiant as a lion. 
Complete locks, or combination cylinders to fit your present night latches. 


Send for booklet, ‘'The 4,000 Year Search for Door Safety.” 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. 13, 107 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Full information on request to building hardware dealers 
Territory still open for salesmen representatives 


DUDLEY 


COMBINATION KEYLESS DOOR LOCKS 


Open in Three Moves for the Owner— oe of Combinations to Baffle Thieves 


PPBBABOOO oo SI 
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An amazing new invention and 
convenience 
The Dudley Combination 
Keyless Lock—for all doors 
First absolutely successful combination 


door lock—principle proved by over 
4,000,000 Dudley Locks now in success- 
ful use. 

Does away with lost, misplaced and for- 
gotten keys. 

Saves all expense of duplicating keys. 
Opens in 4 seconds, to its combination— 
as easily remembered as your telephone 
number. 

Easy to operate—millions of children use 
the Dudley Lock daily at school. 

Opens by feel or sound—in the dark. 
Non-pickable—increasessafety from house 
breakers that have cost the country tens 
of millions of dollars every year. 
Recommended by volice departments. 
Gives same type of protection as a bank 
vault door. 

Every Dudley Keyless Lock has its own 
combination. Or all locks in the home 
may be had to operate on one combination. 
Record of your lock numbers and combi- 
nations permanently on file in our vaults. 


An investment—not an expense. 


Mail Coupon for Booklet 


Dudley Lock Corporation 
Dept. 13 
107 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Without obligation send full information 
about Dudley Combination Keyless Lock and 
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booklet “The 4,000 Year Search for Door q 


Safety.” 





Name. 


Add. 





Please send your hardware dealer’s name. 
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IHHOUSANDS of builders of 

hotels, apartments and houses 
equip One room with a Murphy 
In-a-Dor Bed and get the service of 
two rooms. Without any sacrifice 
of comfort, they save the cost of 
building, furnishing, heating and 


decorating that extra room. This 
book will show you how you, too, 
can save money on any type of 
dwelling. 


This book tells how a Murphy 
In-a-Dor Bed, full size, fitted with 
luxuriously restful springs, will 
swing, through a standard three- 
foot door, con its concealing 
closet which is always accessible 
as wardrobe or dressing room. 


Beautiful four-color pictures 
show, also, the different styles and 
finishes of Murphy In-a-Dor Beds. 
No matter how costly you furnish 

our home, you can selecta Murphy 

n-a-Dor Bed to harmonize with 
other furniture in living room, 
child’s room, sun room, maid’s 
room or den. Send for it, today. 
It is free. 
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MURPHY DOOR BED COMPANY 


New York City . . . 19 W. 44th St. 
Chicago, Ill. . . 22 W. Monroe St. 
Atlanta,Ga... . . 33 LuckieSt. 
Seattle, Wash. Terminal Sales Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif... Crocker Bldg. 
Los Angeles,Calif. 1807S. MainSt. 
Denver, Colo. . . 1534 Blake St. 
St.Petersburg,Fla. 121SecondSt.,S. 


Miami,Fla. . .234 Columbia Bldg. 
Orlando ,Fla. . - 14 E. Church St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 315 N. 10th St. 


Detroit, Mich. 7th Fl., Kresge Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala. . .513 N .21st St. 
Cleveland,Ohio 1140-42 Hanna Bldg. 
Kansas City ,Mo. . 1114 Grand Ave. 
Dallas, Texas. . . 1919 Pacific Ave. 
El Paso, Texas . . Neff-Stiles Bldg. 
Houston, Texas . . . 2301 Main St. 
New Orleans, La. . 319 DryadesSt. 
Montreal 698 St. Catherine St., West 
Toronto . . . 21 King Street, East 


THE 


MURPHY 


IN-A-DOR 
Comp ,) 
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FURNISHING A $35,000 Housz on a BuDGET 
(Continued from page 362) 


the use of this brilliant tone. Red 
also occurs as accent in the dark 
brown chintz curtains, with their 
bright blue, orange, green, and 
bright red figures. The bedspread, 
a simple ‘tuck in’ affair, is of an 
interesting plaid material with 
dull orange and deep blue-green 
background and plaids of alter- 
nating brilliant orange and deep 
green-blue. An iron lamp has a 
shade with sporting-print decora- 
tion and there are various similar 
pictures in red frames upon the 
walls. The bookshelves are paint- 
ed to match the walls. 


Budget 
Carpet — rough-textured check in 
eee ee $120.12 
3 pairs of net curtains, $8.40 a 
WN soa cia nhhaunssGh wasivins eels 25.20 
3 pairs of overcurtains........... 135.00 
No. 1— Day bed — lacquer-red. . 34.50 
Box spring and mattress.......... 78.10 
Bedspread — checked material in 
dull blue-green, blue, and orange 54.00 
No. 2— Wicker chair — painted 
brownish black like mirror — 
seat upholstered in chintz...... 16.75 
Bedside lamp and shade......... 28.00 
Iron bridge lamp and shade with 
SDOIMOS OHNE. 6 soci sic ccccees 15.00 
No. 3 — Chestof drawers — painted 
EEE NE ELE EEE 87.co 
Mirror over chest — painted dull 
brownish black... ...cccccccccs 25.00 
No. 4 — Walnut table........... 60.00 
No. 5 — Walnut chair........... 20.00 
No. 6 — Bookshelves — built in ... 
No. 7 — Bedside table — lacquer- 
aos suhisceemabaaesssaxeese 22.00 
$720.67 


MAIDS’ ROOMS 


HE maids’ rooms (on third 

floor) are done simply, with 
inexpensive, painted furniture. 
The curtains are calico and the 
rugs match the curtain colors. 
The walls are buff. 


The Maids’ Rooms Budget 





Rag rug in colors to match curtains $2.95 
I pair ruffled calico curtains...... 5.25 
Bed and woven-wire spring. ...... 18.75 
WUMEEIIE io co sscwouscinetcuua une seals s 24.00 
Bureau — painted............... 16.50 
Mirror — painted............... 9.50 
Straight chair — painted......... 7.20 
Rocker — painted............... 6.00 

Bedspread — color to match cur- 
tains — crinkle spread......... 2.50 
$92.65 


The Maids’ Bath Budget 


I pair ruffled voile curtains in same 
color as main part of house..... 


RG SN IG ss 55 nee sceands s 2.00 








HE budget for the house as 
furnished by Miss Sparks is 
summarized as follows: — 


Total Budget 


BOD oki vdeoonvanscanch ante een $674.75 
TAIN. 5 sins ic tae cates 1228.77 
BUMMNONR, icc sche hopes ates 478.89 
DAO ROG: «05.6 o50 94 vreeee ees 1510.39 
Breakfast-Room.... .....5.6iics0s 333.00 
Pere er err re 23.00 
COMET vacsk ceeecaseuneecoraes 5.25 
Maids’ Dining-Room............ 72.00 
Master’s Bedroom............... 1090.65 
CN ae oo cae vinne owe viewer 639.62 
Young Man’s Room............. 720.67 
Young Girl’s Room............ ; 915.30 
BRRRGROMR. . osc cdvccscsbescs< 379.05 
Maid’s Bedroom — $92.65 each... 185.30 
Bathrooms, Dressing-Room, and 
Se er tee rere 282.20 
WOE os 0 6a sb anewegdonaee $8538.84 


This leaves a balance of ap- 
proximately $211.16 from $8750 
—25 per cent of $35,000, the 
cost of the house. This balance 
would undoubtedly be taken up 
in the rollage on wallpapers and 
the details in bathrooms, so it 
should not be regarded as avail- 
able for all extras. Extras — and 
there should be many, properly, 
for this type of home — could 
well be financed in the difference 
between this minimum of 25 per 
cent and the normal 333 per cent 
of the cost of the house that ought 
to be allowed for complete fur- 
nishings when building is first 


‘contemplated. 


Among these extras would 
come the fixtures, an important 
item in every well-decorated 
house. Following is a list of the 
fixtures suggested by Miss Sparks 
for this particular home. Refer- 
ence to the photographs will make 
very clear how far the quality of 
fine character in this item can go 
in giving proper setting to the 
rooms. 


Fixtures 

Entrance Fetus «6.6.0: ocessac cosas $20.00 
PERM NORE 05 cs accasvangnessis 50.00 
PPE cd, a a 20.00 
4 living-room fixtures, $35.00 each . 140.00 
4 dining-room fixtures, $25.00 each 100.00 
oper Gall Gxtarte. «oc... ccceses 35.00 
4 fixtures No. 1 chamber......... 60.00 
2 fixtures No. 2 chamber......... 30.00 
2 fixtures No. 3 chamber......... 30.00 
2 fixtures No. 4 chamber......... 30.00 
2-Sunroand HEVULES.. . woes scsacs 30.00 
2 breakfast-room fixtures......... 24.50 
Bath — electric fixtures. ......... 38.00 

Service fixtures 
eS Ae. 16.50 
ee erry 7.00 
ee a ee re 5.50 
$636.50 
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In this vogue for color 
everywhere, your home 
trimmed in birch 
with doors, floorsand 
veneer paneling of 
birch, all finished in the 
marvelous new color 
stains developed espe- 
cially for the glorifica- 
tion of this Northern 
cabinet-wood, will be a 
permanent delight and 
win the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of your friends. 


These new transparent 
penetrating stain finishes 
bring out the full rich- 
nessandenthralling 
beauty of the attractive- 
ly figured birch grain. 
They are available ina 
wide range of colors 
and tones—from light, 
cool green to deep, mel- 
low brown, from a deli- 
cate orchid to rich, rare 
ebony. Thus, you can 
have a different color 
scheme for each room, 
all equally beautiful. 
Exquisiteeffectsare 
secured by misting and 
“high lighting” the pan- 
eling of rotary-cut 
birch veneers. 


Beautiful birch in 
66. , 
these new“‘in the wood” 
finishes, makes easy to 
clean woodwork, too. It 
is only necessary to go 
over the surface occa- 
sionally witha clothcon- 
taininga little oil tokeep 
this birch woodwork 
in perfect condition. And, 
the nearly “mar - proof” 
hardness of Wisconsin - 
Michigan birch is insur- 
ance that it will retain a fine 
appearance indefinitely. 
Let us give youall the facts 
about this premier cabinet- 
wood. They are concisely 
stated in our new “Beauti- 
ful Birch” brochure, to- 
gether with illustrations of 
many fine interiors by emi- 
nent architects. Sent you 
free upon request. Address 
BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
211 F.R. A. Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Beautiful Birch far, 
Beautital Woodwark 
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BATHROOM JEWELRY, decorators 
have called this Tarnia with its 
shower enclosure of sparkling glass, 
suggesting the swan song of the 
clinging duck curtain. The doors 
are substantial, piano-hinged. Above them 
isa ventilating grille. This beautiful, conven- 











Crane Co., General Offices, 
836 8, Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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WITH 


SHOWER ENCLOSURE OF 
HEAVY PLATE GLASS 
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CRANE 


EVERYTHING FOR ANY PLUMBING INSTALLATION ANYWHERE 











ient arrangement is but one of the 
New Ideas for Bathrooms in our new 
book of that name. With Homes of 
Comfort it offers more than 100 pages 














of plumbing and decorating hints. 
Write for both volumes. About installation, 
< consult any responsible plumbing contractor. 






Branches and sales offices in 
one hundred and sixty-two cities 











An Authentic Reproduction 


of an 


OLD HEART LAMP 


—— true copy of an old 

glass heart lamp is 
hand blown and hand cut 
—a typical Sack reproduc- 
tion. Its height is 18 inches. 
Sent prepaid anywhere for 
$20 — completely electrified. 

Write for our catalogue of Colonial 


Reproductions in metal and glass. 
20c stamps. Free to the trade. 


I. Sack Cabinet Hdwe. Co. 


89 Charles Street, Boston 
New York Showroom, 625 Lexington Ave. 


om 


a Sack Reproduction 
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which to make your selection from nut 
the many beautiful patterns displayed 
at our Show Rooms. Orders may be 
placed through your dealer 
or decorator. | 
IN {| 
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The Sterling Mark on Bedding 


One hundred years of distinguished achieve- 
ment in the manufacture of fine bedding, is 
your guarantee of satisfaction with every 
article bearing the “Hall” Trade Mark. 


Beds Mattresses 
Day Beds Comfortables 


Courteous attention to your individual 
tastes creates a pleasant atmosphere in 


Springs 
Pillows 


LLL IEE TITTY 
DAA A AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


=== All 









FRANK A HALL & SONS 


25 west 45” street New York 
a? of Fine Beds and Bedding 
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FIREPLACE CHARM WITH 


FURNACE-LIKE HEAT 


Oy 
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Of all things that make modern homes at- 
tractive, nothing surpasses the charm of a 
fireplace that burns without smoke or draft 
and with real heating efficiency. 


Announcing the 


“Hidden” 
HEATILATOR 


The Heatilator is now made so that the 
warm-air outlets can be hidden in the 
sides of the mantle or placed anywhere 
in its face; and the cold-air supply can 
come from off the floor as well as from 
out-doors. These features give a much 
wider scope for fireplace design, 
and also reduce the cost. 


BIG SAVING IN COST 


HE Heatilator is a scientifically built 

metal form around which to build 
your fireplace. It is guaranteed to give 
perfect smokeless operation and double 
heat from the same fuel. It has double 
walls, forming a heating chamber over 
and around the fire. Cold air comes into 
this chamber, is heated and delivered 
into the room. . . Thus heat ordinarily 
wasted in brick or chimney, and equal 
to that of a furnace, is utilized. 


> 


—s 


The recent improvements have reduced 
the cost of the Heatilator to only $58. 
This is a small sum to invest in guaran- 
teed fireplace satisfaction—particularly 
as over half the amount is saved in the 
cost of building the fireplace and the 
rest in fuel. Any mason can install the 
Heatilator in a few hours in a new or 
old fireplace. We guarantee complete 
satisfaction or money back with up to 
$20 extra to cover bona fide cost of re- 
to have Heatilators 


moval and return. 
in your fireplaces. . . ] | 


hey assure satisfac- j { 3 
} b 
3 


You can’t afford not 


tion, economy and 
comfort, and greatly ¢ 
increase ownership 
and salesvalue of the 
property. Write for 
free booklet. Either let 
us send a Heatilator 
at ourexpense direct 
to you or to your | 
dealer, or write for ~ |} 
our new “‘Planbook 
of Modern Firepla- 
ces.”’ Mail couponto 
Heatilator Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


it 






Heatilator 
Fireplace Unit 


o_o 


HEATILATOR CO., 526Glen Avenue, 

: Colvin Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Please send a free copy of the new Heati- 
lator “*Planbook of Modern Fireplaces.” 


Subject to your broad guarantee of entire 
satisfaction, you may send to me 





oon 


Heatilators complete at $58 each, freight 
allowed. I enclose my check (or bank ref- | 
erence, or my dealer’s name and address.) 
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THE WOOL!’ 


BY ALTHEA BROWN MIRZA 


URING the long, cold win- 

ter the flocks of the Farmer 
Benyamin have been — snugly 
penned in the sheepfolds, pro- 
tected from the deep snows and 
the stormy wind that howls down 
the slopes of the Kurdish moun- 
tains and sweeps bitingly across 
the plain. They have grown lean, 
but their fleece is long and thick, 
as the Farmer observes with glad- 
ness. 

‘Mashallah!’ he says. ‘We 
shail have a good shearing in the 
spring.’ 

One morning the Farmer Ben- 
yamin is awakened by the rush 
and roar of waters. It is the 
spring song of the Nazlie Chie, the 
swift river, now swollen with the 
melting snows from the Kurdish 
mountains, and like to outleap its 
banks. The sky is blue and cloud- 
less. A soft breeze blows from the 
south, warm with the glow of the 
golden deserts. The grass of the 
meadows is green, and overnight 
the water channels are bordered 
with forget-me-nots and irises. 

The swallows make their home 
again in the rafters, thereby 
bringing good luck to all the 
house; and the dignified stork, the 
Hadji? Legleg, who spends his 
winters in the sacred city of 
Mecca, returns to wade in the vil- 
lage streams and build his nest in 
the tall chinar trees along the 

banks of the Nazlie Chie. 

Early dawn finds the family of 
the Farmer Benyamin astir these 
mornings, for spring is the busiest 
season of the year, and there is 
much work to be done. The rice- 
and wheat- fields must be planted, 
and the melons and vegetables 
carefully tended. The vines must 
be pruned and the earth spaded 
around them. Then, when the 
planting is over, comes shearing- 
time. 

The Farmer chooses a warm, 
bright day, and with the earliest 
dawn he is up and gone forth, 
with his tall, strong sons, to the 
meadow — whence comes pres- 
ently the piteous bleating of the 
frightened lambs. That sound 
brings little Abdul hurrying out of 
the house, cramming a huge piece 
of bread and honey into his 
mouth. As fast as his sturdy lit- 
tle legs can carry him, he runs 
through the orchard and the vine- 
yards. 

Abdul is eight years old, and he 
is not going to stay at home with 

1 An article, ‘The Story of a Persian 
Rug,’ by the author, recounting the 
making of a rug by a Persian girl, ap- 
peared in the March issue. 

2 Hadji is the coveted title awarded 
those who make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 


the women any longer. His 
mother has not wakened him 
early, and he may already be 
missing something. With the con- 
fident manner of one privileged, 
he makes his way into the group 
until he finds his grandfather, the 

Farmer Benyamin, who smiles 

when he sees him, and pats the 

dark little head. 

‘Dost think we need thee to 
help in the shearing?’ he asks. 

It is plain to be seen that little 
Abdul is the Farmer’s pet — as 
why should he not be, since he is 
the eldest grandson? Here and 
there little Abdul wanders, at the 
heels of his grandfather, as im- 
portantly as if he were superin- 
tending it all himself. 

‘Oh!’ he cries, suddenly stop- 
ping. ‘That ’s my lamb! Don’t 
let them hurt my lamb!’ And he 
pulls insistently at his grand- 
father’s obeyo (topcoat). ‘Uncle 
Hassan is cutting my lamb!’ 

The poor, trembling little lamb 
is bleating pitifully, as strong 
hands hold him firmly and the 
shears go snip, snip — cutting 
away his fine, soft coat. 

‘See, I shall cut off his tail,’ 
says Hassan teasingly; and little 
Abdul rushes upon him, beating 
furiously with his little fists. 

‘Bia! Bia!’ comforts his grand- 
father, dragging him away. ‘It 
does not hurt the lamb. He is only 
frightened because he does not 
know what it all means. His coat 
would be too heavy when sum- 
mer comes. Thou shalt have his 
wool to make thee a fine suit for 
the winter. Watch thy uncle. 
See how he shears. He shears the 
lamb three times, and each shear- 
ing makes a grade of wool, the 
last the best. Now, thy lamb is 
finished.’ 

The bare little lamb islet go, and 
he runs gayly off to join his funny, 
naked playfellows, who are bound- 
ing happily about in the warm 
breeze which tickles their shorn 
sides. The wise old sheep stand 
quiet for their shearing, and walk 
away afterward to nibble at the 
sweet grasses and herbs that grow 
along the stream. When the 
shearing is over, they will be led 
out to pasture by the Farmer’s 
youngest son, to feed up and down 
the fertile course of the Nazlie 
Chie, until the chill winds of au- 
tumn shall drive them back to- 
ward their folds. 

‘Allah is good,’ says the Farm- 
er Benyamin as he counts the 
baskets heaped with wool. He 
walks back to the house, little 
Abdul trotting happily beside 
him, carrying in a small basket the 
wool from his pet lamb. They 
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ASTLES 
IN THE AIR 


The ideal home! 
true. But without waiting for it, in your 
| present or forthcoming new house, you 
| can capture part of its Dream-Romance 
and Charm with the rugged beauty of 


It may never a// come 


Forged Iron Hard- 
| ware by McKinney. 
| Created bythe manu- 

facturers of the 

famous McKinney 

Hinges, every piece 

is authentic in de- 

sign, based on the 
best work of Eng- 
lish, Spanish and 

Colonial craftsmen, 

The finish is rust. 

proofed,marvelously 

beautiful. Hinge 
straps, graceful 
handle sets, lanterns 
with crackle glass, 
door knockers, foot 
scrapers, everything 
you need is available 
through regular 

Builders’ Supply 

Dealers everywhere. 

If you love the un- 

usual and shrink from the common. 

place, McKinney Forged Iron Hardware 
is for you. 











A beautiful bhardwan 
trim — McKinney knob 
of English AntiqueHand 
Hammered brass and & 
cutcheon of forged ito 


For beautifully illustrated catalog show: 
ing various suggested applications 
write to Forge Division, McKinney 
Mfg. Co., Pietsbucgh, Pa., Makers of the 
Famous McKinney Hinges. 


Offices: New York, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 


McKINNEY 
FORGED IRON 


Below: Drop ring handle, lever handle, steeple 
tip hinge, button tip hinge, surface bolt. 





Forge Division 


McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, the items 
I have checked: 

Lanterns 

Brochure on Forged Iron Hardware 
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HE selection of a toilet bowl was once 





& ‘ a ° merely a matter of good plumbing. 
: Old Virginia Brick Co. Then beauty of surface pi outline 


received due consideration. Now, hygiene 
and health play a vital part. 


Salem, Virginia 








Heretofore bowl and seat were designed 
along severe and rigid lines. Today, the 

Improved Quiet Si-wel-clo represents a 
= ——— vine ae departure for it is shaped to 
encourage a natural sitting position — 
to aid organs and muscles to function 
thoroughly and naturally. 


“THE HUDSON” 
Six room shingle house; bath; 
fire-place; built-in conveniences. 
Materials Plan-Cut. 














$2559 ‘ j ’ 
"4 gay This exclusive health feature has earned a ae 
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aaa Doctors and laymen who have “Bathrooms of 
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natural means now regard the Si-wel-clo receipt of MWe in 

stamps, 


as instrumental in serving their purpose. 
It has other worthwhile features. A 
decided dip in the rim elevates front and 
rear of the bowl opening minimizing the 

ossibility of soiling. The Quiet Si-wel-clo 

ushes positively and thoroughly—with 
scarcely a sound. Like other Te-pe-co 
ware it retains its brilliantly white sur- 
face over the years. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
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| Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 

ee ae . a = Boston New York San Francisco Philadelphia 
| _— Export Office: 115 Broad St., New York City 


Send For 100 Home Plans- Be TRIMER) x stm omen Poe, Comp, mate 
Buy Direct reyes Mill ! 1W Py produce—and sell it at reasonable prices. We 


sell no seconds or culls. 

Our ware is guaranteed to be equal in quality and 
Get our low wholesale prices before you build. We 
furnish complete lumber cut to plan at mill; blue-print plans 



























| durability to any sanitary ware made in the world, 
| The Te-pe-co Trade Mark is found on all goods 
manufactured by this company and is your guar- 
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Tf you do not bave central station current, or an indé- 
vidual electric plant, let us tell you about Delco-Light. 
It wll give all the electric light you want—and 
power for the pump and other power requirements. 
Write for booklet, or ask the Delco-Light dealer to see you. 





Water 


under 


Pressure 
— for Suburban 
and Country Homes 


MASE sure of a dependable 
water supply for your subur- 
ban or country home. Have a 
strong flow of water at the turn of 
a faucet in bathroom, kitchen and 
laundry. The D-L Electric Water 
System will give it to you. It will 
give you water under pressure for 
sprinkling lawn and garden. It 
will give you protection against 
loss from fire. 


A Product of General Motors 


The D-L Water System is a prod- 
uct of General Motors. That’s 
assurance of its high quality and 
mechanical excellence. It can be 
operated from any central station 
current, or on power from any 
individual electric plant. It saves 
time and work. It is quiet in 
operation, dependable in service, 
low in price, economical to use. 


GET THE The ag meee 
in your locality wi 
FACTS gladly help you select a 
D-L Water System, either deep well 
or shallow well. He will tell you 
how low in price it is—explain the 
liberal General Motors Payment 
Plan. In the meantime send for 
our valuable, new free booklet, 
“Water.” Mail the coupon below. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of G Il Motors Corporation 
Dept. O-17, Dayton, Ohio 
Also Manufacturers of Delco-Light Electric 
Plants for Suburban Homes and Farms 
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I booklet “Water.” I 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
THE Woo. 
(Continued from page 3606) 
meet, coming through the or- ripples through the orchard. Lit- 
chard, the Farmer Benyamin’s — tle Abdul goes too, and three or 
neighbors — the old Katkhoda four of his little cousins. They 
and his son, who is little Abdul’s always tag along when_ their 


Little Abdul 
the wool 


other grandfather. 
proudly shows them 
from his lamb. 

‘To make me a fine suit for the 
winter.’ 

‘I shall buy thee a hat to wear 
with the suit,’ promises the aged 
Katkhoda. ‘Wouldst like to go 
with me to the city to buy it?’ 
At which little Abdul eagerly claps 
his hands. 

‘He likes to go to the city. He 
will make a great trader,’ says the 
Katkhoda fondly. ‘I trust thou 
art not thinking to make him a 
farmer, Neighbor Benyamin.’ 

The old Katkhoda, in the days 
before the weight of years had 
bowed his mighty shoulders, had 
practised the dangerous trade of 
buying from the Kurds and sell- 
ing the stolen goods — for most 
of what the Kurds had to sell was 


plunder —in the city market- 
places. It was a business that 
demanded a valiant heart, a 


strong arm, a keen eye for marks- 
manship, and a smooth and oily 
tongue. The profits were great as 
were the risks, but these latter 
had been only wine to the adven- 
turous thirst of the Katkhoda, 
who would have made a hum- 
drum business out of the safe and 
pleasant occupation of tilling the 
soil, 

‘Better to be a farmer and save 
thy skin whole,’ says Benyamin 
now. ‘Time enough yet to tell 
what Abdul shall be. A man, 
though, I swear to that.’ 

‘Aye, for he has my blood in his 
veins,’ says the old Katkhoda. 
‘Take me to thy mother, little 
one. | have a present for her.’ 

Little Abdul’s mother is the 
Katkhoda’s only granddaughter, 
and she has always been his fa- 
vorite. Never does he fail to 
bring her a gift from the city. 
Red slippers and sweetmeats he 
used to bring her when she was a 
little girl, and now that she is a 
wife and the mother of sons, it is 
lengths of silk and velvet, shawls 
and earrings, for he loves to see 
her decked out like a queen. Still 
beautiful, still the old Katkhoda’s 
darling, is Sheran the Sweet — 
the very pattern of loving wives 
and industrious housekeepers, and 
the most skillful weaver in the 
village. The finest of the wool 
from the Farmer Benyamin’s shear- 
ing is destined for Sheran’s loom. 

On the next bright day, when 
the wind blows from the right 
quarter, the baskets of wool are 
carried to the little stream that 





mothers have wash day, and wash 
the garments of the household in 
the brook; and now they splash 
up and down while their elders 
rinse the wool again and again in 
the clear water. After the wool has 
been wet it is placed on a large 
flat stone and pounded lightly 
with a thin board. The beating 
loosens the dirt, which is then 
washed away by the flowing wa- 
ters of the brook. 

Then the wool is carried to the 
housetop and spread on a cloth to 
dry in the sunshine and the fresh 
breeze. The Farmer Benyamin 
goes up now and then to examine 
it, for it should dry only to a cer- 
tain degree, not enough to dry out 
the natural oil in the wool. 

The Gishta Man comes the fol- 
lowing morning to mix the wool 
for spinning. The children always 
delight to watch the Gishta Man, 
who travels from village to village 
in the shearing season and plies 
his curious trade. His implement 
is a large wooden bow as tall as a 
man and strung with tough bul- 
falo-hide. He grasps the bow in 
his left hand and plunges it into a 
pile of wool, tapping the string 
meanwhile with a small hammer 
which he manipulates in his right 
hand. This causes the string to 
vibrate rapidly up and down in 
the resilient wool, mixing it 
thoroughly into silky floss ready 
for the spinning. 

The Gishta Man is old and 
dirty and ugly, and his face is 
marked all over with deep small 
pox scars, but he is a jovial old 
fellow, well liked by the women, 
who feel free to show their faces 
unveiled in his presence and enjoy 
his gossip of the neighborhood. 
The Farmer Benyamin’s wife al- 
ways cooks the Gishta Man an 
excellent dinner of rice and fresh 
lamb, broiled over the charcoal 
fire, and the Gishta Man always 
does full justice to the dinner, 
which he eats with the Farmer and 
his sons, waited upon by the 
youngest daughter-in-law. He lin- 
gers at the table, seemingly for- 
getful of his unfinished task, 
which indeed he might accomplish 
in half the time he actually em- 
ploys. The Farmer Benyamin 
thinks the Gishta Man is lazy, but 
he too enjoys the tales the old 
man spins as he smokes the water- 
pipe after dinner. Little Abdul, 
feeling very important, is allowed 
to start the water-pipe for his 
grandfather with a_ half-dozen 
puffs. 
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Wada 
Sani-Flush ends q 
disagreeable task 





WHAT was once the 
most disagreeable 
household task—clean- 
ing the toilet—is now 
the easiest. Just sprin- 
kle a little Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow. 
ing the directions on 
the can, and flush. Stains, marks 
and incrustations will disappear. 
The hidden, unhealthful trap will 
be cleaned. Foul odors will van- 
ish. Sani-Flush leaves the toilet 
bowl white and sparkling. As clean 
as if you scrubbed and scalded it. 

Sani-Flush is perfectly harm- 
less to plumbing, Keep a can 
handy all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch 
top can at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, 25c. Canada, 35¢, 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowis Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 


Canton, Ohio 
Also manufacturers of Melo 











Bungalow 





@ Loan You 
CMoney to Build 


We ship you this modern home 
complete, ec cut-to- fit, and 
ADVANCE YOU CASH te 
help you build. i pay us in 
small amounts monthly — about 
This year, prices are lower 


FREIGHT PAID 


| than ever. Our customers claim average savings 


47% compared with what local contractors charge. 

¥ its are 

CSW 16 Weir SS 

Sen ‘oin toda: 

beac Color Bee of Starling Tome Plans 

and see how easy it is now to e your 
dream of a home come true 

INTERNATIONAL MILL & “TIMBER CO, 

8320 S. Wenona Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
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8 Arlington st. 


Boston - 
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ask ELSEY HEALTH HEA 
| 
oes 
Kernerator-equipped residence of 
E.R. Van Sickle, Varchmont, N. '; 
oo Carl P. Johnson, N. Y. City, Arch. 
~ » 
| T How to Banish the 
Garbage Can Forever | 
e the : * | 
dern trend for home equipment that promotes health 
‘able [nd samtation and lightens work, the Kernerator stands out } 
clean. as onc of the very first essentials. —— 
| now ink of never having a garbage can to buy, to clean, to models as 
sprin- jut, pen all kinds of weather. Think of your new, clean base- low as $95, 
Flush poe’ — free of trash and old papers that cause 75% of resi- and the 
Ilo dence fires. And your beautiful yard—never visited by garbage masonry 
i wagons, never reeking with odors, never attracting the hun- costs but 
6 ie gry, prowling dog or cat. — yon 
rege | 
a Simply drop all garbage, tin cans, bottles, boxes, etc., through ular ‘aa | 
oem. the handy Kernerator door in the kitchen. An occasional match ney is 
) will burns the air dried accumulation. Non-combustibles are flame used. 
Van- sterilized for removal with the ashes. Noodors. Nofuel. Selected e 
‘oilet for Home Owners Institute Model Homes in 30 principal cities. 
clean Write for booklet ‘‘The Sanitary Elimi- eaftlil > ste! 1 } 
~d it, nation of Garbage and Household Waste.”’ 
arm: KERNER Nila apa onde COMPANY ° 
can 723 East Water St., (Offices in 89 cities) ilwaukee, Wis. whi h G ds 
~~ | 
= | ch Guards your 
inch y 
g or REG. & & PAT. OF Fe 
35¢. THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR ea 
‘Garbage and Waste Disposal 
h without Leaving the Kitchen, In the summer, with windows and doors wide 
open, keeping well is comparatively easy. Fresh air 
ing is constantly doing its beneficent work. 
Co. ee ge : 
, Many of winter's ills are due to lack of fresh air. 


Yet with a scientifically built and installed heat- 
ing system, every room in your house can be filled 
with fresh warm air, automatically humidified to 
exactly the right degree, and always in active 
circulation. 


™ || Look! 
Screens 


tailor-made” 


by Experts 


The Kelsey Warm Air Generator, built on scien- 
tific principles and totally unlike any other heater, 
gives your home the atmosphere of a perfect June 
day; and the humidity gives a feeling of cozy warmth 
that dry air never possesses. How this is accom- 
plished is fully explained in our booklet ‘‘Health 
Heat,’’ which we shall be glad to send you. Read 
it carefully before deciding upon so important a 
matter as your heating system. 

















NOTE how the experts, 
drawing on their wealth ‘ 
of training and experience, 
have treated each opening in 











i this home as an individual | 

- problem and have provided 

Raper exactly the right screen re- HE ELSE 
rh. quired in each case. The happy result is artistic _ < 

about ~~ that forma pleasing part of the home, and te he —— 

ngs o that are also better built, more durable and more ilemeon sentine HEATING COMPANY 


economical in the long run than screens merely the home 


































ween thought of casually and installed in a haphazard 306 James St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pan manner. Our members are recognized experts, having Galea Oticess 
built screens for 21 to 36 years. Fillin the lines below B a Bieccheitie Cuaad 
nce _ return to us for name of member near you and for rss : aan i. Dicaleve haul Guin 
k “The Fine Art of Screening the Mode _ eitiainic ; wh 
! g the Modern Home. 
| Fill in and Mail this Coupon NOW 
— A Suggestion: Screens should be ordered now so as to | ” 
as get the full season's use from them and also to prevent —_ 
| sects from gaining a foothold in the home. | 
| Roleey Massing Gamenee, ¥ r 
ames St., Syracuse, . . 
THE SCREEN MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA | Without obligation, please send me your Free Booklet on Kelsey \ 
460 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio Health Heat. I have a........ : Rae nome | 
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SEA FLAME 


and 
Brass Shaker 


Makes 
Open 
Fires 
Burn 

Like 
Driftwood 













Special at $5 


“I shake Sea Flame on the burn- 
ing logs. And then, as if Hestia, 

Goddess of the ‘Hearth, had 
sprinkied magic, up- spring 
gleaming purple flames like tiny, 
flaring torches — purple, red, 
blue, green and gold — the ‘color- 
ful charm of driftwood burning 
— the bright jae of old sea 
wreckage fires — the dancing 
lights of mardi-gras in fairyland 
— torches of an ancient army 
marching through the dusk. . 

Sea Flame _is 
packed in a six-inch gift packag 
ready for use in the Shz iker. 
The handsome Shaker is of 
solid brass copied for’ us 
from a de: sign of “Me rrie 
England.”” A charming 
decoration for your 
hearth, both novel and 
useful. Send us no money. 
Just mail the coupon be- 
low and we will send the 
Shaker together with two 
packages of Sea Flame to 
you by return mail. You 
may keep them for five 
days on approval. 








DANIEL LOW & COMPANY 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware and Gift Wares 
254 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 


Send me the Sea Flame and Shaker as described 
above, with the understanding that I may keep 
it five days for free examination, and at the end 
of five days I will either return it to you, or 
send you my check for $5.00. Please also send 
me a FREE copy of eA a page catalog of 
jewelry, silverware and gift 
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ie YOU ENTERTAIN — or 
just want Good Things to Eat 
— you will find excellent sug- 
gestions in every copy 0 


American Cookery 


The Household Magazine of rec- 
ognized authority which tells 
you how to make and serve 


“Chocolate Pinwheels” 
“Cream of Asparagus Salad” 
“Ice Box Cake” 








“Chocolate Pinwheels” 


How to select and cook your favorite 
dish, how to serve it and what to serve 
with it; forty or fifty choice and season- 
able recipes in each number, many of 
them illustrated. 





“Cream of Asparagus Salad” 


“AMERICAN CooKERY” gives menus 
for every possible occasion. Dinners, 
Luncheons, Wedding Receptions, Card 
Parties, Sunday Night Suppers, etc. 
Also contains timely Household Articles 
and Good Fiction. 

If you have a family you need this 
Magazine, for using it will help you set 
a better table for less money. 

SEND us One Dollar (cash, check or 
stamps) and we will send you AMERICAN 
Cookery for the rest of 1928, starting 
with the March number whic h contains 
recipes and directions for ‘Chocolate 
Pin-wheels,"" and many other g 
things. Address 


The Boston Cooking School Magazine Co. 
42 Pope Building Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 


When the Gishta Man’s work 
is done, comes the turn of the 
women of the family in preparing 
the wool. Then the Farmer Ben- 
yamin’s wife brings out the 
spindles, unchanged from the 
simple design used by the first 
spinners of flax and wool. During 
the long summer afternoons the 
Farmer’s wife and her daughters- 
in-law sit in the cool shade of the 
orchard, busily spinning the wool 
into fluffy skeins. Abdul and his 
little brothers play near by with 
their small cousins, while the 
youngest grandchild sleeps in her 
cradle under the big apricot tree. 
Neighbor women come, some- 
times, for a little gossip, bringing 
their own spindles or embroidery. 
Often Sheran’s mother comes 
with a pocketful of sweetmeats 
for the little ones; and she stays 
for tea, which is served out of 
doors when the sun, nearing the 
rocky peaks of the purple Kurdish 
mountains, marks the waning of 
the afternoon. 

One morning in the late spring 
Sheran brings out the yarn which 
has been left from her last sum- 
mer’s spinning. Her husband is to 
take it to the next village to be 
dyed for her rug-weaving. Shortly 
after his early breakfast of bread 
and honey and cream, Dawood 
makes ready to set out. The yarn 
is stuffed into brightly striped 
saddlebags and slung across the 
donkey’s back. Little Abdul, who 
has been promised that he may go 
along, is excitedly dancing about, 


getting in everyone’s way. 

At last they are off — Dawood 
walking barefooted down the 
white dusty road, leading the 


donkey; and little Abdul proudly 
perched on the donkey’s back 
astride the saddlebags. It is only 
about three miles to the neighbor- 
ing village, which lies in a curve 
of the same river which flows 
through the meadows of Nazie. 
Soon the © shining _ blue-tiled 
mosque of the village comes in 
sight; and then the line of low, 
flat-topped clay houses, all alike 
and very close together. 

Their approach to the village 
is noted by the dogs, whose busi- 
ness it is to contest the entrance 
of any stranger. In a land so near 
to the marauding Kurds, all the 
villagers keep large dogs and 
train them to savage ways. 

‘Havar!’ calls Dawood, hailing 
a villager who stands near by in 
his doorway. ‘Call off these devil- 
hounds from a_ neighbor who 
comes peacably on business!’ 

The man strides out to meet 
him, taking him by the hand to 
show that he is no enemy; and the 
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dogs turn away to seek some other 
excitement. Dawood proceeds on 
his way down the narrow street. 
The house of the master dyer can 
easily be distinguished. Across its 
flat roof are stretched ropes from 
which hang strands of brilliantly 
colored yarns drying in the sun- 
shine, making a gorgeous splash 
of color against the background of 
vivid blue sky and white clay 
walls of the house. The door of 
the house is open and Dawood 
walks in without the formality of 
knocking. 

‘I seek the Austa Hadi,’ he an- 
nounces to whomever may be 
within hearing, and is answered, 
by a woman’s voice, that he will 
find the Austa in the orchard. 

Old Iskender, who dyed the 
rich colors for Sheran’s marriage 
rug, is gone to his fathers, but to 
his son have descended his secrets 
and his patronage. As a boy Hadi 
had trudged beside his father over 
the hills in search of the plants 
which yield rare dyes. He had 
dug the roots of the madder and 
watched his father distill from 
them many shades of crimson and 
scarlet. He had gathered the 
buckthorn berries for their clear 
green color, and stained his hands 
with the green shells of walnuts 
to be mixed with madder for 
brown dyes. He had searched for 
the wild larkspur to make a light 
yellow color, and had picked the 
leaves of the thorny henna tree. 
He had gone out in the early 
spring to find the peculiar insect 
which feeds on the oak tree at 
that season. 

How to prepare and mix the 
plant juices, the dried bodies of 
insects, the juices of tree bark, 
the blood of animals, the crushed 
petals and leaves of flowers — 
these are the master’s secrets, 
guarded jealously and even fear- 
fully. Sometimes he passes rest- 
less nights of broken dreams in 
which his secrets are stolen from 
him and the honor of his family 
gone. A greatly respected man is 
the Austa Hadi, next to the 
priest in the esteem of the village 
folk, because his marvelous colors 
make famous the carpets of all the 
countryside. 

Under the shade of his walnut 
trees the Austa is watching his 
dye-pots this morning, stirring 
them now and again with a long 
wooden spoon; trying a bit of 
yarn; and then, when the color is 
just as he desires, dipping in a 
skein carefully, again and yet 
again; then hanging it over the 
dye-pot to drip back into it, that 
not a drop of the precious liquid 
shall be wasted. 





Duncan Phyfe 
Drop Leaf Table 


A Winthrop Reproduction 


390” x —P x 
Has xy 


For dining room, or occasional table, 
authentic 
early-American museum piece will lend 
a graceful charm and beauty to any 
room. Of solid mahogany, with satin- 
border 
fronts inlaid with ebony. Hand-made by 
real New England craftsmen. 
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Send ten cents (stamps or coin) for our 
big Portfolio B-38, 
early American and English reproductions 
(also Banjo Clocks). 
tasteful and harmonious home furnishing. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE Co. 
424 Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass, 
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slight pull and the K-V Clothes 
; Closet Fixture brings into the open 
the entire closet contents. 

This attractive device is quickly and 
installed and costs but little. 
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HERE are two excellent reasons 7 
why YOU should learn Interior | 
Decorating. First, because it will be of | 
great practical value and will enrich 
your life and add enormously to your enjoyment of the beautiful things A | 
with which you come into contact day by day, both in your own home and 
everywhere else. Second, because it will equip you to follow a most fas- 
10. 9] cinating career — one that needs no capital to engage in and offers excep- 
tionally large rewards; one that brings you into daily contact with the 
most beautiful creations of the world’s master artists and craftsmen. This g 
a) course also qualifies you to operate a gift or antique shop, a most fascinating A 
way of earning a satisfactory income. 
. 
” THE ARTS ¢” DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE will give you 
an expert knowledge of the fundamental principles and facts of this pro- 
al table, fession and art in return for a few minutes study a day, at home, at your own 
will lend convenience. The course has received the offici al Certificate of Approv al of 
’ to any the Regents of the University of the State of New York. 
th satin. ‘ : 
Tawe 
an Send for Booklet— It Is Free 
10 E shall be glad to send you upon request this beautifully illustrated 
booklet which describes the most authoritative, thorough, an E 
in thoroughly taught course of its kind in existence. It consists of twenty-four 
‘il lessons, pr awe by distinguished decorators, and \ 
re administered by Harold Donaldson Eberlein and 
Nancy V. McClelland, two of the foremost authori- 
one om ties on the subject. The course is sponsored by Arts : 
ductions e Decoration, recognized as one of the leading 
a publications in the field of home building and 
decoration. Besides telling of the course, this book- 
E Co. let gives valuable information regarding Interior H 
, ieee Decorating as a profession. j 
Send for it today ; 
Address ARTS & DECORATION Home Study Course 
a Department 93 yer 578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y : 
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“The enrollment in the private schools 
from 1922, to 1924 increased 16%; the 
number of graduates increased 2770; the 
number of fourth year pupils 29%; ane 


the number above the fourth year 51%.” 





Sans 


Observing these statistics and wishing to meet 
all the needs of our subscribers, The House Beauti- 
ful will render an additional service beginning with 
the April issue. 


Only a visit to a school gives a satisfactory idea 
of the wonderful work accomplished and the 
beauty of the surroundings of many of the private 
schools of the country. 


If you are seriously considering sending your son 
or daughter to a private school, consult the direc- 
tory to appear in the April issue of The House 
Beautiful. 


THE 
ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
8 Arlington Street Fifth Avenue Building 
Boston, Massachusetts New York, New York 
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Residence of R. O. St nith, Kansas City, Mo. Edward Buehler Delk, Architect. Exterior ‘l'rim 
finished with Cabot’s Double White and Green Collopakes. Exterior Walls finished with Cabot’s 
Old Virginia White Collopakes. Roof of Cabot’s Creosote Stained Shingles. Walls and znd 
Floor insulated with Cabot’s XX and XXX Quilt. 
Last year and the year before all that seemed to 
be needed to sell an old product was to dress it 
up and label it *‘De Luxe.”’ 


We think the thoughtful public is now looking 
for value as well as reasonable luxury. 


A necessary has the highest value, for it cannot 
be dispensed with. When a necessary is also 
a luxury, we have the ideal product. 

Cabot’s Quilt is such a product. It is the ideal 
insulator for your Home. 

Its efficient insulating qualities and low price 
make it a necessary, for it actually Jowers the 
first cost of building and makes annua! fuel sav- 
ings each year after. 


Once built in, Cabot’s Quilt becomes a luxury in the true 
sense of the word, by the winter and summer peace of mind 
and body which it bestows on its lucky owner 


Tell your archited to specify, tell your builder to use 


Cabot’s Quilt 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
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KEYSTONE 


keystone ust -vreststin pia Cogeeeameet 


‘’sSheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


THE HOUSE 


For more lasting sheet metal work—roofing, gutters, spouting, conductor pipe, ventila- 
tors, and like uses—specify APOLLO-KEYSTONE rust-resisting Galvanized Sheets. 


Also demand KEYSTONE Copper Steel Roofing Tin 
Plates for tin roofs, valleys, flashings, and all uses to 
which roofing tin plates are adapted. These plates are 
fireproof, durable, economical; and give unexcelled ser- 


vice and protection. 
Sheets and Tin Plates for all purposes. 


We manufacture high grade Steel 
Sold by leading 


metal merchants. Used by expert roofers and sheet metal 
contractors. Send for FACTS and ROOFING TIN booklets. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





















Save Money on 
Houses, Garages, 





BEAUTIFUL modern homes, practical 
garages, cha arming summer cottages 

all artistic in design, sturdy in 
construction and built of high-grade 
materials — why not build them the 
Bennett way, at a cost far below 
average? 

Send now for Bennett Books illus- 
trated with photographs and floor 
plans of 75 beautiful homes, also 
garages and summer cottages. 


Real Savings for You 
Modern methods save you money. 
All framing mate! rials are cut to fit 
by labor-saving machines in our 
great mills. Your house is erected 

iece by piece as any other house is 
built — minus the bothersome plan- 
ning and unnecessary labor. No 
architects’ fees as complete plans are 
furnished FREE with each house. 
No waste materials — yet plenty for 
every purpose. No exiras — as our 
prices are guaranteed. What’s more 
— you buy direct from us at 
WHOLESALE PRICES 

Send for the Book of Bennett 
“Better Built’’ Homes and see in 
advance just what your home will 
look like. Take no chance -— know 
the exact cost before you sturt. 


B Better LL H Built 
Mail this coupon today! 
BENNETT oops It 38 Main St., 
N. Tonawanda, N. 

Please send me —~ 84- 4 Bennett 
Free only in Ohio, N. Y. a 
England. Elsewhere $1.00. 
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§ ‘Yiu can move 
this fence to suit 











your needs 2 


“Buffalo” Portable Fencing can be 
moved by simply pulling the legs out 
of the ground and replacing them 
wherever you wish — Yet it always 
furnishes a strong, durable and attrac- 
tive enclosure that adds beauty and 
protection to your pets. 

Regardless of the number or type of 
pets you have, you need this satehabsle 
fencing. 


TRIAL ASSORTMENT No. 1-A 

5 sections 7’ long x 5’ high 

1 section 4’6”’ long x 5’ high 

1 gate 2’6”’ wide x 5’ high 
Sent upon receipt of check, we 
order or N. Y. draft for $26.50 ’F.0.B 
Buffalo, N. Y. Booklet 78 DD sent 
upon request. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
Formerly Scheeler’s Sons. Est. 1869 
538 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo. forfable 
VJencing System 
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Romanovs’ death. 


40c a copy on all newsstands 





THE LAST DAYS OF THE ROMANOVS 
By Edmund A. Walsh 


Here in detail are those tragic clues and testimonies 
which enable us to penetrate the mysteries of the 


Read the March AtLantic MonTHLY 


Out February 25 
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THe Woo. 
(Continued from page 370) 


The Austa comes forward to 
greet Dawood, wiping his hands 
on his dirty tunic. Little Abdul 
stares at the Austa’s hands. He 
has never seen such funny-looking 
hands. They are stained all over 
with a curious mixture of many 
colors; but the Austa is proud of 
them, for they are the sign of his 
profession. 

The Austa pats little Abdul 
kindly on the head. 

‘Thou mayest have these to 
play with,’ he says, gathering up 
the pieces of yarn with which he 
has been testing the dyes. ‘Ask 
thy father to make thee a King 
David sling-shot like the ones he 
used to have when he was a lad 
like thee and came here with his 
father. And how is the health of 
my honored friend Benyamin?’ 

After an exchange of many po- 
lite salutations and compliments, 
the business at hand is finally in- 
troduced. 

‘What are thy prices for crim- 
son, blue, green, yellow, and 
rose?’ inquires Dawood. 

“Twelve shahis a pound for the 
crimson and rose,’ answers the 
Austa. ‘The dyes are very hard 
to obtain this spring. But I shall 
charge thee only eight shahis a 
pound for the other colors.’ 

‘Too much, too much,’ 
Dawood. ‘I am not a 
man.’ 

‘But I must have something 
for my labor,’ pleads the Austa. 
‘When | think of the hours | have 
toiled in the hot sun searching for 
my herbs, the miles | have 


says 
rich 


walked, I swear I am a fool to sell 
my dyes for so little. It is only be. 
cause thou art the son of my 
friend Benyamin that | do not 
ask thee fourteen shahis at least 
for the crimson.’ 

“Even twelve is more than I can 
pay,’ insists Dawood. ‘I must go 
to someone else. Is there not a 
dyer named Gula in this village? 
Perchance he will do the work for 
less.’ 

‘Name of a dog!’ screams the 
Austa excitedly. ‘Gula’s dyes are 
worthless. They will fade within 
a month. Rather than have the 
son of my friend go to him | will 
ask thee only eleven shahis for 
the crimson, though I am giving 
it away. 

‘Ten,’ bargains Dawood. ‘Else 
I go to Gula.’ 

‘It is robbing my children of 
bread, but so be it,’ agrees the 
Austa sadly. ‘I do it for the sake 
of the love betwixt thy father and 
me.’ 

So the bargain is made; and 
then Dawood must smoke the 
water-pipe to seal When the 
Austa can prevail on him to re- 
main no longer, he escorts him 
with much ceremony to the edge 
of the village, past the savage 
dogs; and they part as brothers, 
each satisfied with his powers of 
bargaining. 

The next morning the yarn goes 
into its bath in the dye kettles, 
and soon is hanging across the 
Austa’s roof, waving in the breeze 
like many-colored banners flung 
out in honor of a prince. 
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1s 
altractive 
Gift 
Suggestion 
ook. 


for You 








This reference book and shopping guide filled with 
charming selections for engagements, weddings and 
anniversaries will be gladly sent to you upon request. 
Watson originations in Sterling Silver for discriminat- 
ing folks — in these patterns — 
Joun AtpEN + WENTWORTH * 
NAVARRE , Jonn Apams ’ 


GovERNOR DuMMER 
KENMORE 


Sterling Silver for the Table 
THE WATSON COMPANY 


Silversmiths since 1875 


Gift Book Department ATTLEBORO, 2, Mass. 

















leads through the woods and over 
the hills and beckons the Youth of America 


to Camp again. 





All who have been to camp are eagerly awaiting the summer 


months and the others are hoping to go. 


The experience is something your boy and girl can get in no other 
way. It is an investment in Health, paying large dividends in the 


future. 


It’s not too early to think of it. Camps complete their enrollments 
during the Spring. We can be of help to you in locating a camp suited 
to your needs, if you will write us, giving details. 


—<—<—$<—$<$<$$$<$—$—$— $$$ $$ 
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In the New York 
apartment of 
Leo Bing, Esq. 
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Where a ROBRAS 2 
Is Used ~No Radiator 
Is In Sight 


Imagine how disfiguring would be an old fashioned 
radiator in this beautiful living-room. Two inconspicu- 
ous cane work grills here alone betray the source of the 
bountiful warmth. It comes through them, from a Robras 
20-20 radiator hidden in the wall. Wherever appearance 
is important, these radiators are rapidly taking the place 
of the antiquated, in the way, cast iron radiators. 

These Robras 20-20 radiators can be set up in a standard 
studding. That is, in the space between the inner and 
outer walls. They are then, in the walls, usually under 
a window and entirely out of the way. 

Because they are made of brass, they never need paint- 
ing or other upkeep. Freezing can’t harm them. They 
can be used with hot water,steam or vapor systems. 
They are 20% the size and 20% the weight of an 
equally rated cast iron radiator. Your name sent us on 
the coupon below will assure your receiving a booklet 
telling you interesting things about this modern Radiator. 


OME BRASS RADIATOR 


cOoRpP 
1 East 42na Street 
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VERYTHING you need to have and keep 

floors beautifully polished is included in 
the Old English Waxer-Polisher Outfit at 
Special $3.90 price. Consists of following sup- 
plies actually worth $5.10; 1 Old English 
Waxer-Polisher worth $3.90 itself, can Old 
English Paste Wax worth 45c, pint can Old 
English Liquid Wax worth 75c, and valuable 
book on ‘Floor Care.” 


You merely glide the Waxer-Polisher over 
your floors. It goes everywhere — under heavy 
furniture, under radiators, right up to the 
baseboard. With it you can both apply the wax 
and polish the floor without stooping or kneel- 
ing. Can be used with either paste or liquid 
wax. 

For sale at paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing, department stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send check or 
money-order with coupon below. Manufac- 
tured by makers of the famous 


Old English Wax 


The A. S. Boyle Co., 1511 Dana Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, O. Send me an Old English Waxing 
Outfit at Special $3.90 price (Denver and 
West, $4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), enclosed. 
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Outer Beauty 
is Only Half 


T BEST, outer beauty is 
only half of any fire- 
place. The important half 
is out of sight. It involves 
proper inside construction 
with good equipment. 
Get the Donley Book of 
Successful Fireplaces. 
Have it at your elbow when 
your new fireplace is being 
built. Study its many de- 
signs, Donley Fireplace 
equipment, and detailed 
construction plans. Then 
see that your mason follows 
those plans to the letter. 
Send 25c forthis Fireplace guide 
The Donley Brothers Co. 
13930 Miles Ave. - Cleveland, O. 


Reg. Pat. 
U.S. : 
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ANTIQUING BY MAIL 


BY FLORENCE HALL 


HAVE read numerous adven- 

tures of inveterate antiquers 
who have stalked their game in 
automobiles, on foot, on horse- 
back, and even on the ocean 
waves; but never have | seen or 
heard of anvone else who antiqued 
by mail. That many do it, | am 
positive; but they and their ad- 
ventures have never come to my 
attention. (No, | am not a deal- 
er surreptitiously advertising my 
wares, but just an ordinary person 
who loves beautiful, useful old 
things.) And if vou, like me, are 
not set down in the verdant fields 
of antique-shops or in the midst of 
plenteous country hamlets over- 
flowing with old blue and Sand- 
wich glass, and pie-crust tables, 
I am sure you will be delighted to 
know of an easy and exciting — 
oh, so exciting! — way of pursu- 
ing your favorite phantom. 

The first thing | did was to pur- 
chase a quantity of postal cards. 
The second was to pore over 
numerous current ‘antique’ mag- 
azines for advertisements of things 
I was interested in. And how one’s 
interests vary! At one time | 
could see nothing but ads for 
mahogany chests of drawers; then 
it was Chippendale and Empire 
mirrors. Again, I never batted an 
eve-lash when the most tempting 
offers of picture mirrors fairly 
leaped off the pages at me, for I 
was at that time hitting the lustre 
trail. And now the only worth- 
while thing on the collecting earth 
is old glassware. | can be perfectly 
sure that what I despise to-day 
will be my love of to-morrow — 
but in antique adventures | never 
take time by the forelock. I be- 
lieve in enjoying the exciting 
present. Besides, the main joy of 
antiquing is the pursuit, and who 
wants to conquer all worlds at 
once? Think how unhappy Alex- 
ander was when he had no more to 
conquer. 

Hardly giving the cards time to 
reach their destinations, | began 
waiting eagerly for the mailman. 
Nothing will ever equal that first 
reply to one of my _ postals. 
Pictures galore of his wares, big 
adequate ones, had been sent by 
the generous dealer. I felt like 
sending for everything, so tempt- 
ing the articles looked and so full 
of happiness was I. However, a 
painfully slender purse restrained 
me properly. But | did send for 
one thing — an adorable old ogee- 
framed shelf clock made by Seth 
Thomas at his Plymouth Hollow 
shop. I had priced some longingly 
in the one local antique shop, but 
they were fifteen, and twenty, 
dollars apiece —and the dealer 


had no idea whether they would 
runornot. Theone lL ordered hada 
mirror in the bottom of the door 
and the price was a modest five 
dollars. Breathlesslv | waited for 
the expressman to come and place 
my treasure in my waiting arms. 
At last the box arrived; and when 
I tore off the top, there lay the 
loveliest clock — veneer perfect, 
face delicately stenciled, and no 
mirror in the bottom of the door, 
but a delightful piece of painted 
glass with a big bunch of purple 
pansies in a bed of gilded scrolls. 
The dealer who sent the clock 
wrote later that he had broken the 
mirror and had substituted the 
painting. Was n’t that lucky for 
mer But it wasn’t for him, poor 
man, for he isdead now. However, 
my clock keeps perfect time and 
warms the cockles of my heart 
whenever | look at it. 

My next venture was on the 
ancient-glassware seas. My many 
cards brought to me all kinds of 
descriptions, pictures, and prices. 
Most of all, a variety of prices. 
And such a variety of personalities 
as one comes in contact with! 
There is the delightful lady in II- 
linois who you just know loves 
every antiquity she has in her 
shop. She describes them with 
the skill of a Hergesheimer, and 
painstakingly sketches anything. 
From her | bought a curious old 
Early American blown-glass cruet 
—truly a prize, | think. But she 
confessed that she knew nothing 


* about early glass, and anyway, her 


regular patrons were n’t interested 
in clear glass — colored was in 
favor at present with them. Hence 
her offer to me of this queer, 
quaint old bit for four dollars. 
Immediately I decided that | 
could n’t exist another day with- 
out a couple of lovely pressed glass 
goblets she had so charmingly de- 
scribed. Good business, perhaps, 
these charming descriptions; but 
the goblets themselves were far 
lovelier than I ever dreamed they 
could be —the glass the most 
sparkling one could imagine, the 
grapes so fat and generous, of clear 
glass, the delicately modeled vines 
and stippled leaves, were en- 
chanting. For a whole evening | 
had them placed near me where 
the lights would best show off 
their charms, and every few min- 
utes | would gaze gloatingly at 
them. 

The next day I received a new 
list of glassware from a man who 
has an antiquity shop ’way out in 
the Pennsylvania German country. 
He ekes out his trade in the winter 
by mail orders, while in the sum- 
mer tourists storm his doors de- 














O other field today offers such great 

opportunities as Interior Decora. 

tion. Big salaries — fascinating, easy 

work — in full time and spare time —and 

a wonderful future are YOURS if you get 
into Interior Decoration NOW! * 


Learn Quickly atHome 


You can now train for this ‘ big-money” 
field right in your own home, in you 
spare time. Practical method of instrye. 
tion makes learning easy — progress 
rapid. No special talent necessary, 
Prominent New York Decorators give all 
your work personal attention. 


Earn$50to$200a Week 


Thousands of trained Interior Decora 
tors are needed right now by big house 
furnishing firms — or start profitable bus. 
iness yourself. Salaries were never so 
high. $100 a week and more — not at 
all uncommon. Find out at once your op- 
portunities in Interior Decoration. Free 
Book tells all and completely describes 
this marvelous home-study method. Spe. 
cial offer to new students. Write NOW! 


National School of Interior Decoration 
Dept. 73, 119 W. 57th Street, New York, N, ¥. 















and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different -lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 
Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 
Write for Your FREE Copy 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 

Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 




















CAVEAT 
EMPTOR 
By William Feather 


Caveat emptor is not quite dead, says 
the author, and he sets out to prove 
that the public must still beware of 
super salesmanship and super ad- 
vertising. 
Read the MARCH 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


40c on all newsstands 
Out February 25 
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It’s the money 
you spend wisely 
that counts 


SoMEONE has said that a rich man has more 
fun keeping a budget than a man of moderate 
means. Because the money he saves is tangi- 
ble, he can see it and invest it, and put it to 
work. However, a budget is an invaluable 


help to anyone. 


A budget helps you keep the right pro- 
portions between expenses, prevents you from 
spending more than is best for food and rent, 
or crimping more than you should on enter- 
tainment and luxury. But a budget is not a 
reason for getting cheap things, things in which 
you forfeit quality by attempting to save on price. 
A budget says to you: “Here is the amount of 
money you should spend for this. Spend all of 
it, but don’t spend more.” And it is up to you 
to get the best that can be got for that 


amount. 


The person who spends his money wisely, 
who likes to get the utmost for it, always finds 
out from advertisements how he can spend it 


to the best advantage. 


It is surprising how much more wisely you 
can buy if you make it a habit to read adver- 
a little 


in this thing 


tising. A little more value here . . 
better workmanship there . . 
slightly more durability that product 
perhaps a bit finer. And every cent of money 
you spend for advertised merchandise will 
bring you greater comfort, a higher quality of 
goods, and a standard of excellence’ that is 


nationally recognized. 


It certainly pays to read the 
advertisements 
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| coupon for booklet! 


1928 


“Td like to 


wash my hands, 


please” 


“WHERE,” your 
the bathroom?” 


guest asks, “is 
Perhaps a 


request like this embarrasses you 
a little. Perhaps your bathroom 
isn’t quite all you’d want it to be. 
Is it attractive, well-appointed, 


as modern as it should be? The 
of course, are made of 


fixtures, 


porcelain. Clean . 
what about the 


sanitary. But 
toilet seat? . 


«a MERG< «le 


This one thing can make or 
ruin the appearance of any bath- 
room. If the toilet seat is worn, 
dark-colored, out-of-date and un- 
sanitary, your guest cannot help 
noticing it. What will he think 
of your standards of cleanliness? 


Why run even the risk of 
this embarrassment? 


A new white seat—a completely 


modern and san 


] 


only a few doll 


Sani-White S 


itary seat—costs 
irs. The Church 
at can be attached 


in ten minutes to any bowl, with 
an ordinary pair of pliers. It is 
detachable; it can be moved when- 


ever you move 


if you rent your 


home or apartment. 








| 







Every Church 
Sani-White Seat 
is guaranteed 
for five years. 
Its polished, 
smooth white 





surface is not a paint or enamel. It 
is a solid covering—it has no joints 
in which germs and dirt can lodge. 
It will not chip, wear off nor turn 
color. After years of service, it will 
remain as free from cracks and 
imperfections as when it left the 
factory. 

Write for this illustrated, 

informative booklet! 

The coupon below will bring 
you a booklet written by a na- 
tionally known interior decora- 
tor. It describes Church Seats in 
detail. It contains valuable sug- 
gestions for making your bath- 
room more modern and more 
convenient. 

Kill out the coupon now—today! 
Let us send you, also, a sample 
of the Sani-White covering. We 
want you to test it for dirt and 
wear resisting qualities yourself. 
Address C. F. Church Manufac- 
turing Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


























No matter how 
many years it has 
heen since your 
hathroom was built 
and equipped, there 
are easy and inex- 
pe nsive ways of im- 
proving it. Mail the 





























sani~white 
Sold by all plumbing stores since 1898 


C. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. D-3, Holyoke, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Kin lly 





send me your booklet, 









written by Mrs. Mildred Stevens, together 


with an actual sample of your Sani-White covering. 





Name 


Address 
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Gets them 


(luick | 


Cutworms, snails, 
slugs, earwigs, sow- 
bugs, grasshoppers 


When You Use 
This New Way! 


ESTROY these unsightly 

and destructive pests in 
your garden with Snarol, the 
proved scientific method that 
has won the approval of thou- 
sands of home owners, garden- 
ers and nurserymen every- 
where. 


You simply broadcast this 
ready prepared meal on the 
ground about the plants and 
vegetation. The pests eat the 
meal as a food and are quickly 
destroyed. 


Unlike old time methods, 
Snarol is non-injurious to 
plants and vegetation when 
used according to simple direc- 
tions. Also, water will not 
harm Snarol — in fact it works 
best when damp. This feature 
makes it ideal for use where 
rain and sprinkling cause wet 
garden conditions. 

Act today for plant protection and 
freedom from these unsightly pests. 
For sale at seed stores, hardware deal- 
ers and leading drug stores in conven- 
ient 1 lb. and 3 lb. packages and 15 lb. 
bags. If more convenient write Dept. 
33, Antrol Laboratories, Inc., 651-53 
Imperial Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, for free 24-page pamphlet and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


i Stop Ants 


Antrol, a companion product to | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
q 








Snarol, quickly kills Argentine and 
other sweet eating ants. Not a paste 





or p but a P system || 
composed of tiny glass jars which | 
you fill with Antrol s . These jars 

then stand “on guard” like sentinels. | 








Use Antrol — 





unarol 


The National Pest Control 
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ANTIQUING BY MAIL 
(Continued from page 374) 


manding his wares. Well, 1 eagerly 
scanned the long list for any 
articles of my dear grape pattern; 
and sure enough, there were a 
goblet and a sugar bowl of the 
‘grape and leaf’ design. | could 
scarcely wait till | had dispatched 
a letter and check. But somehow 
the price of the sugar bowl seemed 
absurdly low, and I was a bit 
skeptical; so my New England for- 
bears asserted themselves and in- 
sisted that I order the bowl only 
in case the cover was intact. At 
last the great day arrived. A big 
box marked ‘FRAGILE’ came, and 
I tremblingly tore off the wrap- 
pers. There lay a ‘grape and leaf’ 
designed goblet ; but not the design. 
How was I to know that there 
were several different patterns i1 


=) 


which leaves and bunches of 
grapes figured? Now | know of 
five distinct patterns, any of 


which might be called the ‘grape 
and leaf’ pattern. Each is in- 
dividual, and each is lovely. 
Some months ago | went to the 
home of a friend for dinner. She 
had some little cakes on the most 
beautiful pressed glass plate | ever 
saw. It was really an oblong 
platter with the dearest little 
handles of glass. In the centre 
was a large bunch of grapes and 
leaves, and around the sides was 
one of those quaint old Victorian 
mottoes: ‘It Is Pleasant To Labor 
For Those We Love.’ Envious? 
I should say I was. | could think 
of nothing else. My friend said 
she, too, was very fond of it, — 
worse luck for me,—but she 
looked upon it rather scornfully, 
nevertheless; for her grandfather 
had kept a grocery store in the 
dear dead days, and had given 
these platters away with a pound 
of baking powder. Imagine! 
Well, I just bad to have a mot- 
toed plate. Fate came to me in the 
form of a most elaborate cata- 
logue of antiques. ‘Far too ex- 
pensive for me,’ | thought. ‘I’ll 
have to pay a good price not only 
for any article therein, but also for 
this magnificent printing.’ Fate 
again smiled, for item No. 260 
was, ‘One glass bread plate, 8 x 12 
— “In God We Trust” — Price 
$2.00.’ I ordered it on the spot, 
thinking probably it didn’t 
amount to much, since no de- 
scription whatever was given of it. 
But when it came! Such a beauty! 
It was of that silvery-undertoned 
glass that shimmers and glows 
when the light strikes it just right. 
The ends are formed of large 
panels in stippled effect, with a 
prim little pot of pansies in the 
centre. The bottom of the plate is 
a sort of hobnailed sunburst pat- 


tern, while on one side, in snake- 
skin, is ‘In God,’ and opposite, 
‘We Trust.’ 

Really | am firmly convinced 
that my long-held belief holds true 
in everything, even in antiquing. 
If you want a thing badly enough, 
you'll get it. Some lucky chance 
made me send a card of inquiry to 
an antique dealer in eastern New 
York. | think their ‘Prices Rea- 
sonable’ must have proved un- 
usually attractive. When the 
reply came, — such a nice, friend- 
ly one, — the list included ‘A pair 
of Sandwich platters with “It Is 
Pleasant To Labor For Those We 
Love” around rim.’ Do you won- 
der I was excited? Of course, | 
did n’t want the two; but I wrote 
at once to ask the price of one. 
Now I am folding my hands and 
waiting, but | am not serene. No, 
indeed, | am very much the op- 
posite. What if that grasping old 
man will sell them only in pairs? 

And now one more adventure. 
Some years ago, when I first read 
Alice Van Leer Carrick’s enchant- 
ing books on antiques, | decided | 
would never be so silly as to get 
interested in pressed glass cup- 
plates whereon the perfectly prop- 
er people of olden days set their 
cups while they drank their tea 
from their saucers. And to think 
of such insanity as paying one 
dollar, let alone five, for a dinky 
little piece of glass three and a half 
inches in diameter! Curiosity, | 
am pleased to say, got the better 
of me, and when visiting an antiq- 
uity shop in the happy hunting 
ground for antiquers, on Pine 
Street in Philadelphia, | came 
across a very badly scarred and 
bruised cup-plate displayed on a 
table as the pitce de resistance. 
The edges were chipped and a 
great chunk had been knocked off 
one side, but the modest dealer 
wanted only three dollars for this 
sad wreck. I must add that it was 
of conventional design, too. Some- 
how it struck me as being rather 
pretty; but even than | knew | 
should never be so out of my mind 
as to buy one. 

But temptation in the shape of 
a very attractive list proved too 
strong, and the time came when I 
ordered one lone cup-plate. When 
the dainty little thing arrived, | 
knew I had another bargain. Only 
$1.40 it cost, but I got my money’s 
worth in the fun of turning it in 
the light to make every diamond 
point sparkle. The pattern is the 
conventional thirteen hearts, said 
by some authorities to be the first 
design used at Sandwich, Massa- 
chusetts. Now it glitters and 
glows on my mahogany desk, truly 
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New Wallflower 


4 


- 


10 Exquisite Rarities for | 
the Connoisseur. The | 
choicest of Schling’s | 


Specialties for 1928, 
A $6.25 Collection for 


$5.00 


Double Flowering, 
flower, 


tall and a complete range of colors from 
Canary Yellow to rich Brown and 
Pee: TOS vicce ceancutacsen 75¢ 


Chinese Forget-me-not Cynoglos- 
sum —2 foot sprays of lovely sky- 


blue, forget-me-not-like flowers. Blooms [ 
all summer. Very decorative in vases or § 
asa potted plant in winter. Packet. .25¢ | 


Salvia Farinacea — Brilliant spikes of | 
pale blue. 4 to 5 feet tall. Blooms right = 


up to frost and will last for years if 
mulched over the winter. Packet. . .25¢ 


Candelabra Sapiglossis — A_ sensa- 
tional new type growing tall as holly- 
hocks, with large clusters of beautifully 
marked petunia-like flowers, branching 
from a central stem, extremely effective! 
PW osc cdcesnescavcesvcccen 5c 


New Gigantic, Deep Throated Sin- 
gle Fringed Petunia, Lilac Queen — 
a marvelous development! Flower 7 
inches across with exquisitely frilled 
edges. A lovely lavender, beautifully 
veined with purple and with a remark- 
ably deep velvety throat. The best 
petunia extant. Packet......... $1.00 


New Dahlia-Zinnia, Exquisite —A 
true aristocrat of giant size and very 
unusual coloring —a glorious Tyrian- 
Rose, exquisite as its name implies. 
PPP err er rere ee 50c 


New Sunshine Asters — All the grace 
and beauty of the single aster but witha 
cushioned center of tiny quills in a con- 
trasting color, strikingly effective. 
Colors — White, Blue, Pink and Lav- 
ender. The collection, 4 packets. . .$1.25 


Also these two new additions to 
Schling’s famous Super-Giant 
American Snapdragons: 


Somerset — Apricot flushed with sal- 
mon, a rare and beautiful coloring. 


OP er $1.00 
Pontiac —a glorious deep and velvet 
maroon-purple. Packet .......++ $1.00 


Any individual variety at price listed 
“The Book for Garden Lovers" 
25¢ the copy or free with first order. 


Schlings 
Sen 


Max Schling Seedsmen, inc. 


58th Street and Madison Ave. 
New York City 





Early Wonder i 


Annual Wall- © 
Early Wonder — At last a — 
true English Wallflower for Northern | 
gardens. Blooms in four months from © 
seed. Wonderful fragrance. 2 to 2 feet | 
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Gorgeous Lilies! 


Four pages in our Garden Book for 1928 
Devoted to Hardy Lilies 


Horsford’s Lilies 


are strong bulbs, free from disease. With a little care, fully explained 
in our Garden Book, they live and add their magnificent grace and 
beauty to the garden for vears. Here is a selection of Lilies suitable 
for Spring planting that will produce flowers from June until Autumn: 

The complete collection $14.00. Half collection, three of each, $7.50 


Later Flowering 
6 L. auratum 
6 L. batemanniae 
6 L. speciosum 


Early Medium 

6 L. hansoni 6 L. regale 

6 L. croceum 6 L. longiflorum 

6 L. elegans 6 L. tigrinum 
Our Garden Book abounds with many similar offers of Lilies, 
Ferns and Wildflowers, besides a large assortment of the 
Choicest Hardy Perennials. NOW is the time to order for 
Spring planting. Send for our Garden Book. It is FREE. 
Let it aid you in your selection. 


F. H. HORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE 20 VERMONT 
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Before You Do 
Your Spring Planting This Year 





Be Sure to Order 
The House Beautiful Gardening Manual 


Price $4.00 


The Atlantic Monthly Company 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Spring Planting 


Several hundred thousand 2-year-old, low- 
budded, field-grown plants, in several hundred 
varieties, ready to ship. Many new and rare 
varieties, an extensive list of Climbing Roses, 
and Roses adapted to all parts of the country. 


Two Special Groups 
jor Spring Planting 
GROUP NO. 1 


Each 
Capt. F. Bald. Velvety crimson bso faratasials . $1.00 
Comtesse De Cassagne. Coppery pink inside... .. 1.00 
Independence Day. Copper and yellow shades. ». EE 
Matchless. Deep cerise-pink. Mee oie? 1.00 
Mrs. Charles E. Russell. Rosy carmine . Be 
Mrs. Charles Lamplough. Cream and lemon....... 1.00 
Mrs. Henry Morse. Beautiful pink shade... . cae ee 
Mrs. William C. Egan. Deep flesh to light pink . 1.00 
Mme. Alexandre Dreux. Copper yellow shade. . .. 1.00 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. True yellow. ... -. ea 
One plant each of these 10 Roses $9 
specially priced for spring shipment 
GROUP NO. 2 

Each 
Diadem. Copper orange and salmon................ $1.50 
Wirieshe SHRWOEW OSI 5 hs aio fares SOs b> ce we cele owes 1.50 
Elsie Beckwith. Rosy pink... ...... 2... ccecenee vee 1.50 
Flammenrose. Orange-yellow..................... 1.50 
Hortulanus Fiet. Ochre-yellow.................... 1.50 
een CEE BORN. coins dns oe oe ucaeuem 1.50 
Pap tame. Pale yellows. 6... oh ce seta eic hee Reew's 1.50 
Roselandia. Golden yellow and creaam.............. 1.50 

Souvenir de Georges Beckwith. Salmon pink and 
OMAR ix oleic are ere Ae a ond anon aticiciear nq sera eee 1.50 
Westfield Star. Lemon-vellow..................... 1.50 


One plant each of these 10 Roses $ 1 2 
specially priced for spring shipment 
Any of the above varieties may be selected at regular 
catalogue prices 


ROSES 
by Bobbink & Atkins 


A revised edition of this popular catalogue, describing and 
pricing old favorite Roses as well as modern novelties. Many 
Roses are shown in natural color. Instructions have been sim- 
plified, pen and ink sketches show planting steps, and how to 
secure the most flowers. Varieties are classified and arranged to 
make ordering easy. A copy will be mailed on request to those 
who intend to plant Roses. 


In your request it is important to state definitely what you intend 
to plant, as we issue several catalogues 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalogue 


Visit 
Nursery 
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very own 
garden full 
of roses! 


Roses are day-long joys! In the 
early morning they are so gor- 
geously fresh and colorful, with 
iridescent dew on their satiny 
petals. When the day’s work 
is done they are calm and so 


refreshing. 
Star Roses 


guaranteed to bloom 
our “star tag’says so! 


If you haven't had 
roses, grow them! 
They're easy to start, 
and sure to succeed 
if you order the “‘Star 
Dozen,” the twelve 
best-liked, most gener- 
ally-satisfactory roses. 
All colors. The ideal 
we selection for amateur 
the only trade- success, the favorite of 

experienced growers. 














**Star Roses” 


marked rvoses.Look 
for the durable cel- 
luloid **Star’’ tag, 
permanentlabel 
andevidenceojour 
guarantee 


Carefully tested and 

guaranteed to bloom 

this season, the“Star Dozen” 

offers you sure success. 

Our biggest selling selection. 

Cataloged at $12.50; you pay 
only $10.50. Order today. 


Our 1928 ‘‘Star Guide to Good 
Roses," 100 pages profusely illus- 
trated, shows “Star Roses” in 
natural size and color. It tells 
about hundreds of roses— old 
favorites as well as newest*nov- 
elties. It will help you choose 
the right roses 
for your garden. 
FREE! Ask for 
it today!! 
Allabout the good 


Toses—interesting 
Treading, too! 


TO iets 


| STAR GUIDE To) 
| GOOD ~— 








| 
| 
| 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
star Rose Growers 


Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 71, West Grove, Pa. 


P. S. If you want ‘‘Success with Roses,’’— here’s 
a new book, excellently illustrated, helpful 
and interesting — only 25c. Send today! 


Acs 9 
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ANTIQUING BY MAIL 
(Continued from page 376) 


a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever. 

Let me tell you right here, if you 
are not a confirmed antiquer, to 
get down a piece of old pressed 
glassware from its long abiding- 
place on the top shelf of the pantry 
cupboard, wash it thoroughly 
with a brush in hot sudsy water, 
polish it with a soft cloth, set it 





on your mahogany and 
see if you are n’t properly thrilled. 
And if you haven’t a generous 
supply of this old glassware, do 
order at least one piece by mail 
just to know the exquisite joy of it 
all. 

Childish, I admit. But, after 
all, are n’t the childish things we 
do the pleasantest? 


CARE FOR THE WASHING MACHINE 


ORE and more homemakers 

are coming to realize that 
suitable household equipment can 
save them much needless drudg- 
ery. In no case is this more true 
than with the laundry-work. A 
washing machine is almost indis- 
pensable if large washings are to 
be done at home. In addition to 
the saving of time and labor the 
clothes generally last longer if 
washed in a good machine than if 
rubbed on a washboard. 

Most types of washing machines 
are simple in construction, strong- 
lv built, and easy to care for if 
properly used and lubricated. In a 
recent publication on home laun- 
dering the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture makes the 
following suggestions concerning 


the use and care of washing 
machines: — 
Wash the correct amount of 


clothes in your machine, as speci- 
fied by the manufacturer. Over- 
loading is hard on the clothes and 
the machine. The,water line is 
Too 


marked on most machines. 
causes 


much water excessive 











splashing and in many instances 
cuts down the efficiency of the 
washer greatly. 

After using rinse the machine 
thoroughly with hot water, oper- 
ate it for a short time, drain, and 
dry. Leave the drain faucet open 
and prop the lid up an inch or two 
to allow free circulation of air 
during the time it is not in use. 
Cylinders should be removed and 
thoroughly dried. Drying metal 
tubs will prevent much discolora- 
tion. 

Study the booklet furnished by 
the manufacturer of the machine 
and oil the machine according to 
his directions. Lubrication is nec- 
essary forevery mechanical device, 
and is a most important point in 
the proper care of a washer. 

If an electric machine is used, 
pull out the electric plug when 
leaving the machine between wash 
days, and coil the connecting cord 
where it will not collect moisture 
or dirt. Do not lubricate or adjust 
any part of the washer while the 
cord is connected to the current 
source. 

















| Picture Your Ground 


with a Stewart Fence 


Think how much more dignified 
your grounds will look when 
you add to their beauty the artis- 
tic touch of a Stewart Fence. 


But a fence is practical as well 
as ornamental. It is a permanent 
protection against intrusion and 
is ever a safeguard for children 
or pets. 


Among the vast number of Stew- 
art designs you will find at least 
one fence that lends itself per- 
fectly to your landscape scheme. 


Ask for a catalog today 
The STEWART IRON 
WORKS COMPANY 


219 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
“World’s Largest Builders of Fence” 
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"Barberry 


This newest of new shrubs 
hes been one of the most 
popular shrubs ever intro- 









duced. Offered first in 1927. @ 
it has met with instant 
favor. 

Foliage is a rich, lustrous, 
x bronzy red becoming 
at Ney = more brilliant 
ta throughout the 
, © ee summer and 
Mn 4 changing in the 
SSRs fall to vivid 
SS orange, scarlet 
i: Dae : and red | shades. 
Its color is similar 
to the beautiful red- 
leaved Japanese 
Maple. Splendid for 
mixing in shrubbery 
border or for clumps 
on the lawn. See Special 


Offer below. 
FREE CATALOG 
and Booklet 


on How To Plant 
Get our big new 1928 catalog and Free 
Booklet on “How To Plant.” The cata- 
log is a veritable index of big values and 
contains a complete listing ot standard 
and rare varicties as well as the good old 
favorites. Write today for the catalog 


and booklet. 
SPECIAL OFFER on Newer Varieties 


Any one or all of the following shrubs 
shipped post paid: 

Red-leaved Barberry Bushy 
Plants 10” to 65c each, 4 for $2.00 
Phil Mg a ‘New double (Mock Orange) 
18 24” 70c each, 4 for $2. 
Viburnum ‘Carlesi — Bes vutifully fragrant 
18” t 2.10 &: ich 4 for 7.7! 

Sari Azalea (Mollis) 10” to 12” 
“ 65c each, 4 for “$2.00 


Jouble Crinson) 12 
Azalea Amoena (1 oe ise reba “gh $5. 5 


Jay panese 


Everything that is good and hardy 


Painesville 

















The Cole Nursery Company, 
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He wanted a home 
to be proud of 
and—he wanted it 

| right away 





Tue family was tired of renting cottages and 

> weary of summer hotels. What they wanted 
was a comfortable, convenient summer home 
up in the mountains—a house with plenty of 
big, airy rooms. They wanted a living-room 
with a large open fireplace, four bedrooms 
and, of course, two baths. In fact, the father 
had worked out an ideal plan. But somehow, 
the dread of building details and the cost had 
always held him back. 

Then one day, late in the spring, he learned 
of the Hodgson method. He found that these 
charming houses could be quickly and easily 
erected wherever he chose. No delays—no 
building worries. He learned that Hodgson 
Houses were made from the finest materials 
—red cedar and Douglas fir—expertly fin- 
ished in every detail. He wanted a summer 
home to be proud of and—he wanted it right 
away. Every summer the family lives in the 
Hodgson House illustrated above. 

Hodgson Houses are made in sections. 
Painted, stained and carefully finished. Shipped 
to you all ready to bolt together. No costly 
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skilled labor required, no expensive plans and 
estimates. In short, the Hodgson method 
offers you a distinctive home of excellent con- 
struction. And—enables you to enjoy it this 
summer. 

Hodgson Houses are designed by archi- 
tects. Their lines follow the graceful trend 
of the New England Colonial style. The 
cheerful, roomy interiors lend themselves to 
good taste in furnishing and decoration. 
There are Hodgson Houses of every size and 
for every purpose. There are cottages, play 


houses, garages, dog kennels and bird houses. 
New catalog J gives prices, plans and com- 
plete information. Send for free copy today. 
Address FE. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston; 6 East 39th St., New 
York. Florida branch, Bradenton. 

Our service department stands ready to aid you 
in working out an individual plan. It will also 


supervise the placing of contracts for foundations, 
freplaces and plumbing. 


HODGSON Ffouses 
























































_— “T never saw a lawn mower 
A price tag yet,” said the Old 
Gardener, “that showed the 
RED cost of keeping the mower run- 
. e 7 
RUST’ ning and the blades cutting or y 
g that said how long the mower } 
ee F would last.” A 
CANNON ees 
: The Staytite Handle identi- y 
é 
| fies all PENNSYLVANIA Quality 
Brand mowers and 
; Cie... 
thus insures to the She Neu 
jacana : STAYTITE 
lawn mower buyer HANDLE 
not only blades that 
| are actually self- 
sharpening, but the 
lowest possible maintenance 
cost and many, many years of 
mowing satisfaction. 
PENNSYLVANIA Lawn Mower Works 
Te BRows 1638 North 23rd Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
ScoMpany 
| = N SYLVAN| 
| Martha Ostenso says: . 
It has a quality of as aliveness that Quality 
one rarely comes upon in books these days. The LAWN MOWERS 
simplicity and honesty of the style is odd — and 
striking. 
| Elmer Davis says: 
$2.50 She has made interesting something that 
ought to be interesting, but in fiction is likely 
at all to be dull — a feat of creative research. Put this * 
one down on your calendar. It is worth waiting Write for interesting, 
booksellers for . : authoritative booklet, 
: “Proper Care of the Lawn”, 
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THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 





The Happy Little 


SONG BIRDS 


are looking for Homes 


Why not invite them to your 
grounds by putting up houses 
built to fit the needs and habits 
of each little tribe? Enjoy seeing 
and hearing the beautiful little 
songbirds singing or working in 
your garden hunting the cut 
worms, bugs, moths,  cater- 
pillars and other annoying in- 
sects which devastate your 
choice trees, shrubs and flowers. 
Martins feed from the air and 
each one destroys thousands 



















of mosquitos every day. Your 
thoughtful provision of the 
kinds of homes they like, 


water to bathe in and some 

simple foods they crave, will 

bring multitudes of beautiful 

and useful song birds to your 
garden year after year. 
DODSON scientifically de- 
signed and artistic bird 
houses are a feature in the 
most beautiful estates ,coun- 
try clubs and parks all 
over America. We number 
among our patrons many 
of the most prominent men 
of this country and will be 
glad to refer you to them, 
Sold only direct or through 
our representatives. 





Flicker House 


we pnd 


© 
eo 


Martin House’ This tascinating book, 
of 48 Rooms “Your Bird Friends and 
low to Win Them’ sent 


to anyone who loves our beautiful songbirds. 
It illustrates, describes and gives prices on all 
styles of bird houses, shelters, bird baths, 
special foods, ete. Mailed free on request. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


350 Harrison Street, Kankakee, Ill. 

















TELLS HOW TO BEAUTIFY 
YOUR GROUNDS INEXPENSIVELY 


It tells how to plant your 
grounds; what varieties to plant 
and where to plant them. Sim- 
ple charts show you precisely 
how to plan your planting to 
achieve the most beautiful and 
pleasing effects. 

Golden Anniversary Bargains 
—in Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, 
Vines, etc., offered to celebrate 
our Golden Anniversary, are 
fully described. 

GOLDEN JUBILEE OFFER 
~—of shrubs which will give con- 
tinuous blooms all summer. 

1 Golden Bell ALL FOR 
1 Bridal Wreath 

1 Mock Orange $1.75 
1 Hydrangea P. G. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
72 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 
















GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
72 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 
FREE Garden Book. 
Name 
Address 
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Courtesy of Pennsylvania Museum iy - 





Fig. 6. Bureau bearing the label of Fonatkan Gostelowe 


Pennsylvania Museum, and assisted 
by such able enthusiasts as Clarence 
W. Brazer and the late Alfred Coxe 
Prime, have, with the codperation of 
‘Antiques,’ which has published each 
bit of information as it developed, un- 
earthed a wealth of data about Phila- 
delphia furniture, which discovers a 
group of no less than fifty-six men who 





Courtesy of Pennsylvania Museum 


Fig. 7. A Philadelphia bighboy, circa 
1770. The points of difference between 
this bighboy and those of the New 
England type are readily discernible. 
The drawers of the lower part being 
deeper and the legs shorter, the whole 
effect is altogether lower and sturdier 
than in New England pieces. The 
scroll top, terminating in carved 
rosettes, and the elaborately carved 
cartouche and shell ornamentation 
are typical 


were chair- or cabinet-makers in that 
city during the period immediately 
following the Revolution. Of the work 
of these men, labeled examples have 
so far been found of four: James 
Gillingham, Thomas Tufft, Benjamin 
Randolph, and Jonathan Gostelowe. 
It is believed that at least the latter 
two may be ranked equal with, if not 
greater than, Savery. In two articles 
published in ‘Antiques’ during the 
year 1926, Mr. Brazer established once 
and for all the importance of the work 
of Gostelowe, patriot, cabinetmaker, 
vestryman, and man of parts. A 
bureau bearing his label, belonging to 
the Pennsylvania Museum, is shown in 
Figure 6. The piece gives an impres- 
sion of massive strength and solid- 
ity obviously appropriate in furni- 
ture built to be used in the substantial 
stone houses of Pennsylvanians. Cer- 
tain other points, such as the cock 
bead glued to the edges of the drawers 
rather than run on the frame about 
the drawers, as was done in the Savery 
bureau, the five-fluted cant corners, 
moulded bracket feet, and rather 
elaborate hardware are all character- 
istic features of Gostelowe’s work. 

It has been suggested that Goste- 
lowe may have been apprenticed to 
Savery and at one time have worked 
with him. Contemporary with Savery, 
he was certainly younger. What re- 
lation actually existed between the 
two men, or what relations either may 
have held with contemporaries, such 
as Thomas Tufft, whose lowboy was 
a recent discovery, remains a subject 
for further research. Investigations 
along this line are now going forward 
which may place an entirely new as- 
pect on the whole interesting subject 
even before these notes reach press. 





‘Randolph and the Six 
Sample (hairs 





N the light of present interest and 
pride in American-made furniture, 
it is difficult to realize that until 
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Colorful, Fragrant, Beautiful! 


A Lily pool with its colorful 
fragrant flowers, odd Aquat- 
ic Plants and _ interesting 
forms of fish-life, adds im. 
measurably to the charm of 
a garden. 

Start a Water Garden this 
Spring. We'll help you start 
by sending you our— 


PERFECTION TRIO OF 
WATER LILIES FOR $7.50 


Includes the ‘‘General Persh- 
ing,” a glorious pink lily; 
the ‘‘August Koch,” a beau- 
tiful lilac-lavender shade ; the 
“Chromatella,” a perfect yel- 
low. All three for only 
$7.50. 


WATER LILY CATALOG 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
—will be sent up request. It 
describes the culture of Wa- 
ter Lilies, Aquatic Plants 
and Ornamental Fishes ; tells 
how to build a pool or plant 
a tub garden. 

FOR YOUR POOL 

12 Goldfishes, 2 Calico Fish- 
es; 6 each of Jap Snails, 
Tadpoles, Black Ramshorn; 
2 Clams and pair of Ameri- 
can Salamanders. All for $5. 


| WM. TRICKER, Inc, 


1204 Rainbow Terrace 
Independence, Ohio 


=s5 





is the title of a 
beautiful book on 
the cultureof 
roses and. other 
of New GG stl, plants; gives ex 


pert experience 
f 
time. Exquisitely illustrated in nat- 





of a life- 
ural colors; offers and tells how to 
grow our famous plants. Write for 
yourcopy. It's free. 
HELLER BROTHERS CO. 
Box 316 New Castle, Indiana 


Or 


[JIST'S SEEDS 


Best jor LOO YEARS 
and still Serving the Wisest Buyers 
Our 1928 Garden Guide and Catalog 
Contains Special Anniversary Offers 
Write for 136-Page FREE Copy Today 


ROBERT BUIST CO., Dept. 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 














KINKADE GARDEN TRAGTO 


Power Lawnmower ~ 2 


A practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners, Suburban- 
ites, Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Country 
Estates and Poultrymen. 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1094 33rd Ave., S. E. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














JALNA 


iby MAZO DE ILA ROCHE 





For three consecutive months 
the best-selling work of fiction 
in America, according to the 
country-wide bookstore report 
to Books-of-the-Month. 


$2.00 at all booksellers 
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A Book on Gardening 
That Is Different | 


t Good Gardens, 


Thrifty, Healthy Plants, 
Beautiful Flowers, 
Good Vegetables 


All these depend on real, good 
garden soil. Manure on which 
gardeners formerly depended, is 
difficult to obtain. It is never fully 
desirable because it is unsanitary, 
carries weed seed and _ often 
injurious bacteria. 

Plants cannot flourish except in 
soil rich in organic matter. 


PEAT MOSS 


Different in that it contains 
fundamental information which is 
the foundation of success in gar- 
dening and which is unknown to, 
or overlooked by most writers of 
gardening books. 


Gardening with Peat Moss 

By Rockwell and Breitenbucher 

* While the title 
emphasizes peat 
moss, this practi- 
cal work teaches, 
in an interesting 
style and briefly, 
the science of soil 
treatment neces- 
sary to the most 
successful results 
with crops of the 
home garden, in- 
cluding Flowers, 
"egetables, 
Fruits, Trees, Shrubs, Hedges, etc. 

Who would not pay a dollar to know 
how to have better results in the garden 
and possibly prevent losses every year, 
many times exceeding the cost of the 
book? 

Here are some of the chapters: 

How Plants Grow; The All Important 
Function of Moisture; Plants from Seeds 
and Cuttings; Planting and Trans- 
planting; Lawns, Their Making, Re- 
making and Keeping; Success with 
Roses; Evergreens and Evergreen 
Shrubs; Lilies and Bulbs; Hardy Peren- 
nials; Plants in the House and Under it. We will send a test bale, (garden 
Glass; What Peat Moss Is and What It package) postpaid for $1.50. 

Brings to the Garden. A full size bale covers 240 square 

Illustrated with colored plates and feet one inch deep. Price $4.00, F.O.B. 
engravings. Cloth covers, $1.00 post- New York. Can be had through your 





TORF MULL 


is all pure organic matter. It is clean, 
odorless, free from weed seed, insects 
and disease. Vigorous plants exhaust 
the soil’s supply of humus and it must be 
constantly supplied through annual 
applications of this kind. 

Imported Granulated Peat Moss is 
ideal. It offers a simple way to improve 
soil. Spread it liberally and evenly and 
spade it in early. 

Imported Granulated Peat Moss is 
clean and odorless; holds moisture and 
makes heavy soil more friable and light 
soil more binding —all soils become 
more retentive of moisture. It helps 
retain commercial fertilizer when that 
is applied, releasing it according to the 
needs of the plants. 

Test it and you will never be without 











paid. Vv dealer. Literature on request. 
ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
C-25 Burling Slip ees New York, N. Y. 


















‘Are you using the 


House Beautiful 
Home Builders’ Service Bureau? 


Do you know what it can do for you? 





KYERY month we help numbers of readers with their special 

home-making problems. Every month we answer hundreds of 
| letters which vary from simple questions on some one phase of home 
building to requests for plans, furniture layouts, color schemes or 
planting advice. 


| We answer all questions free of charge. For work which requires 
special consultation at the job, sketches or plans, or samples of 
materials, we charge a small sum. 


In-whatever phase of home-making you are interested, send for 


| our Circular which explains our service. 


If you are especially interested in house building, send ten cents 
for our free Bulletin of house plans. | 


Check below the publication desired, and send today. 


Home Builders’ Service Bureau, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
(_] Free Circular explaining your service 


PI 
ase send me Bulletin of house plans (for which find 10c) 





H 
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G arden Full 
.9/Gladioli 
for $QO00 


The Gladiolus is one of the 
most satisfactory flowers grown 
and there is no reason why every 
family cannot enjoy this grand flower 

it is as easy to grow as the potato. 

They bloom from July to frost if 
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& \ you plant a few bulbs each month 
. i) from April to July. 
ae For Two Dollars we will send 50 Bulbs 
7 a of our Grand Prize Mixture, which covers 


every conceivable shade in the Gladiolus 
kingdom. 

Each year we sell thousands of these bulbs 
and have received numerous testimonials as 
to their merits. 

Order Your Bulbs Now so as to have them 
to plant when you begin making your garden. 





rae 3 S 





Simple cultural directions in package 
Mail your order with Check, Money Order, Cash or Stamps, mentioning this advertise- 
ment, orcallat any of our stores, and secure this splendid collection, sent prepaid to any 


pointin the U.S. east of the Mississippi. For points West and Canada, add 25¢ ($2.25). 


Our 1928 Spring Seed Annual sent on request 


Simp Gale 


30-32 Barclay St. New York City 


Branch Stores in Newark, N. J., White Plains, N. Y., Baltimore, Md. B 








TheEarly 
Gardener 
has the 
loveliest 
flowers 


Get this 
Book Now 


Quantities of new 
things and new tricks 
to do with old ones. 
With it you can plan 
and achieve a garden 
of individuality and 
beauty. 














9 COLOR PLATES 


165 DOUBLETONE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 





A magnificently illustrated and in 
structive guide for those who plan 
or supervise their own planting— 
an inspiration to the growing of 
better flowers and the making of 
more beautiful gardens. Covers c * 
every particular in the preparation Q 

and laying out of flower beds and 
shrubbery with suggestions and 


- *7 50 
information for both the beginning 


and the practised gardener. The various idiosyncrasies of perennials, annuals, bulbs, flowering trees, 
shrubs and vines are considered with the treatment that will induce healthy and abundant bloom, 
There are fascinating schemes of color combinations in plot and borders, plans for rock gardening 
and wall gardening, arrangements for fragrance and old-fashioned design. In fact, it is the most 
comprehensive work on the subject ever published as well as the most beautiful. It will become the 
standard for all lovers of gardens and gardening. 











J.B. LIPPINCOTT Co. 227 So. 6th, Dept. H.B. 3, Philadelphia 


Please send me illustrated pamphlet of this book and other similar volumes. 
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See 
a Red-Leaved Barberry? 


HIS really worthwhile novelty will add much interest to your 
grounds. Similar to the green-leaved Japanese Barberry, but 

with foliage of a rich, Bronzy Red. Plant in a sunny spot and it 
will develop gorgeous beauty. Send $2 and we'll mail you three of 
these choice shrubs, 12-15 in. postpaid. 

Our 1928 Nursery Book shows over 100 Shrubs, Flowers, Fruits, 
ete. in natural colors. Describes a complete line of planting material 
for home and orchard. Write for it today — free. We have thousands 
of satisfied customers. We pay transportation. See Catalog. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
96 Main Street Dansville, N. Y. 
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Better | 
ROSES | Geeping Bent 
at_| for Perfect 
special | Lawns/ 


° Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of 

lawn that chokes out weeds before they can 

TUces grow! With proper care no reseeding is ever 

necessary. You will have a deep, thick, uni- 

To introduce our form turf that’s everlasting and makes your 

wonderful field- home a beauty spot. That's what you'll get 
grown budded_ roses if you plant Scott’s Creeping Bent. 

to new customers we 
are making = special 
offers on the follow- 


The New Super -Lawn 

“pee Creeping Bent — long recognized as the ideal 
ing famous varictics: grass for golf putting greens — is now produc- 
ing Super-Lawns. Instead of sowing seed, 
you plant stolons or the chopped grass—and 
in a few weeks you 
have a luxuri- 
ant lawn like 





California Beauty, New 1926, (salmon 
pink) — Constance (Cadmium yellow) — 
Crusader (dark red)—Frau Karl 
Druschki (snow white) — Golden Em- 
blem (golden yellow) — Hadley = (crim- 








BEAUTIFUL 





CHATS ON ANTIQUES 
(Continued from page 380) 








son scarlet) — Hoosier Beauty (crimson 

scarlet) —Independence Day (copper — 
gold) — Los Angeles (coral pink) — Miss green p 
Lolita Armour (pink to yellow) — Mme. of a Turk- 
Edouard Herriot (copper pink) — Pacific, ish car- 
New 1926, (yellow) — Pacoima, New 1926, pet. 

(soft pink) — Rose Marie (bright pink) — 


Queen Alexandria (scarlet with yellow) — 
Sensation (dark red) — Souv. de Claudius 
Pernet (yellow). 
Offer No. 1 — Dozen your choice $5. 
Offer No. 2 — Half Doz., your choice $3. 


CLIMBING ROSES 


Climbing Los Angeles (coral pink), our own 
creation, c— Climbing Rose Marie 
(pink), our own creation, $1.00 — Climbing 










Constance (yellow), our own creation, $1.50 7), 

— Climbing Red Radiance, our own crea- is little 

tion, $1.25 — Climbing Hoosier Beauty iS free 19 < Pook 

(dark red), 50c — Climbing Mme. C. Test- be ttise YOu, ba 

out (pink), 50c — Climbing Paul's Scarlet auras, On how Pisa gg ins’ 

— 50c. Tor yo) ” lawns, 9 cay Mable 

Co, . : a 

Offer No. 3— ONE of each climber $5 ey. Tite roan’ 





Add 1o0c per plant for postage, 
otherwise prices f. o. b. Los Angeles 


PACIFIC ROSE CO. 


318 N. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Our complete list of Roses sent on request 





O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
258 MAIN ST. « MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
—_ ee : i. As + oe 3 ee 





























A fascinating book for women readers 


ALICE FOOTE MACDOUGALL 
The Autobiography of a Business Woman 


The story of the personality behind New York’s most 
colorful and celebrated restaurants, the Alice Foote 
MacDougall Coffee Houses. The author’s story of her 
climb to business supremacy in twenty years is an absorb- 
ing one. 

$2.50 at all booksellers 











recently all the finest furniture found 
in America was attributed to England. 
The mistake undoubtedly arose from 
a misconception of the contrast ex- 
isting at the close of the Revolution 
between life in Puritan New England 
and life at the luxurious, pleasure- 
loving capital. Philadelphia, late in 
the eighteenth century, was the centre 
of the wealth and culture of the new 
nation. Her people (and here one 
must pause to draw the distinction 
between the Friends on one hand and 
the fashionable ‘World’s people’ on 
the other) read, thought, danced, and 
feasted in close conformity with the 
fashionable life of London. It is only 
natural that they should have de- 
manded and encouraged the manu- 
facture of furnishings and luxuries as 
nearly like those of London as it was 
possible to have them. That all the 
beautiful furniture known to have 
been in use there during the period 
immediately following the Revolution 
should have been brought from Eng- 
land on the slow-going ships of the day 
is, on the face of it, unlikely. Further- 
more, certain features, such as the 
unfinished ‘stump’ back legs and 
heavy side rails of the chairs, as well 
as the nature of the wood used (much 
of it native grown), clearly distinguish 
this furniture from furniture of the 
same period made in England. 

In Figure 4 are shown two chairs of 
a group of six known about Phila- 
delphia as ‘the six sample chairs.’ 
The supposition, drawn from a series 
of old wives’ tales, is that they were 
made as samples from which orders 
were expected to be taken by an un- 
known cabinetmaker whose identity 
has long been a matter of speculation. 
Since the recent discovery and pub- 
lication by the Pennsylvania Museum 
of the engraved and elaborately il- 
luminated business card of Benjamin 
Randolph, many signs have seemed 
to point to him as at least the possible 
maker. It is interesting to note that 
many details of the Randolph card 
have been copied directly from the 
third edition of Chippendale’s Di- 
rector, that this edition is known to 
have been at the time in the posses- 
sion of the Philadelphia Library 
Company, and consequently acces- 
sible to Randolph, and that those 
pieces which are traceable to the Di- 
rector have been copied not from the 
first or second editions, but from the 
third. Additional evidence of the 
probable connection of Randolph 
with the school of the ‘six chairs’ has 
been carefully worked out by Dr. 


Woodhouse in a number of scholarly 
articles on the subject. Randolph is 
known to have been a person of jm. 
portance in the community, to have 
had access to Jefferson, and to have 
made for him the desk on which was 
written the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The elegant character of his 
business card marks him as a man 
whose ideas about furniture would 
naturally take a more elaborate form 
than those of a simple Quaker such ag 
Savery. As a climax, Dr. Woodhouse 
points out that five of ‘the six sample 
chairs’ have been purchased from 
descendents of Nathaniel Fennimore, 
stepson of Randolph. 

In November 1925, Herbert Cescin. 
sky wrote of these chairs, ‘We are 
looking for a cabinetmaker, so far 
with not much success.’ Recent de. 
velopments seem to justify us in be. 
lieving that in Randolph we have at 
last hit upon the man. 





New Books for Collectors 





HE time is coming evidently 
when a collector of early Ameri- 
can glass will be as wary of show- 
ing you a piece of ‘Stiegel’ as he 
would once have been to admit that 
he owned no Stiegel at all. In a new 
book on the subject, written by Mrs, 
Rhea M. Knittle, I note that not one 
plate in a dozen is definitely attributed 
to a particular factory. ‘Evidencing 
South Jersey technique,’ ‘Attributed 
to Massachusetts,’ is as near as the 
author comes in most cases to tagging 
a piece with a given locality. It will 
be remembered that I mentioned in 
this department several months ago 
the need felt by all lovers of early 
American craftsmanship for a more 
thorough investigation of the subject 
of American glass. Here, I believe, is 
the book we have been looking for. It 
is the third volume of the Century 
Library of American Antiques and is 
the first really adequate book on 
the whole subject of American glass. 
Another interesting new book for 
collectors is Knives and Forks, pub- 
lished by the Medici Society and il- 
lustrated by an unusual number of 
fine plates. Knives, being older than 
forks, have the more interesting his- 
tory. One is brought with something 
of a shock to the realization that 
Queen Elizabeth ate with her fingers. 
Had she thought of using a fork, what 
a beautiful thing the goldsmiths of 
her time would have made of it! 
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| Nien “~S 
cae } A Dependable Small ‘w 
ERE is no more perfect means of | 
emphasizing the proportional beauty Power Mower - 
aie lof your home and bringing it into har- The Ideal “Twenty” meets the big de- 
| mony With its surroundings than through mand for a sturdy, practical, moderate 
| Foundation Planting — beautifying the s : vi . age - 
|: : ; 5 . ying priced power mower for medium and 
larly | immediate trontage of the house with a small lawns. Well made, ample power for 
Iph is | well considered grouping of greens. How heavy cutting, big capacity — a real labor 
re to plan and plant to give lifelong satisfac- 
of im. tion will be found in ae 
, have Thousands of home owners, parks, ceme- 
ine FOUNDATION PLANTING teries, etc., will welcome the chance to 
e Piers Se eeeaaoes Sara ve secure one of these guaranteed little labor 
h was a 256-page book, with a striking cover in savers this spring. 
colors, and over 200 black and white il- : 





Large Models — With New 


epen. | ; $ 
rs lustrations, accompanied by planting 
1928 Improvements 
For large estates, parks, schools, colleges, ceme 


of his Pl M. th plans and keys. Price, $3.65. 
man ant ore O e aaa 
vould | ‘ r Iti i ca W : teries, etc., Ide als are built in 4 sizes 20 in. 
| The cultivation of a Water Garden isa | 22 in., 25 in., and 30 in. The very latest im- 
form ever-useful FERNS! |fascinating pursuit which gives great | proved models, with ne 4 nigh era ade mecha — al 
now avaliable very machine 


teatures, are 















ch as | pleasure and enjoyment to the owner. | .. 
louse ERNS readily become part of any gar- | Everybody can grow Water Lilies — | ae veneer 
mple den scheme because of their unassum- | Whether in a tub or on a large estate. ie 
IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
430 Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Michigan 


from ing nature and utter fitness. Plant more | THE BOOK OF 





























































ferns! You will find them faithful friends | aes bon o it yeaa 
nore, that never fail when gaudier plant life | WATER GARDENING ‘New York, N.Y. Ferndale (Detroit), Mich 
; goes on a strike. by Peter Bisset gives in full detail all the eae ey lan 
scin. My catalog offers about 40 varieties, practical information necessary to the . 
- are for various situations. You may want to | selection, grouping and successful culti- 
fa take advantage of the following | vation of aquatic plants. Beautifully 
d : Special Offers:— printed on heavy enamel paper and hand- 
| dee somely bound, 205 pages, $5.00. 
Collection No. 2 — For Dry Shady Places POWE 
be. R MOWERS 
4 varieties, 35 Clumps ............ .$5.00 aa &" 7 
eat | Collection No. J For Moist Shady Places And here is a book for the hostess, the social \ ® 
9 varieties, 45 C lumps eee eter re eeee .$6.00 leader and all women who delight in display- ‘ 
ing flowers to their fullest beauty — \ 
. 
Anniversary Catalog THE PRINCIPLES OF | 
FR E E Considered by Nature Lovers the FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
3 key to the greatest storehouse of | by Prof. Edward A. White. Covers every class of 
hardy plants for naturalistic gardens. It offers | natural decorative material, both indoor and out 
_ all the really worthwhile Ferns, Wildflowers, | door; not omitting berried branches and the various 
atly Native Shrubs, etc., besides old-fashioned hardy decoration. of ‘the home. : Six magnificent color 
: plants for the pere nnial border. Both interest- | plates. 65 black and white illustrations, handsome 
eri. ing and instructive, this catalog deserves a | art Sturdite cover, $3.15. 
ow. place in every garden library. Your request for eee 
f it is invited. 
he ’ FERN AND Our rsa bs No. i contains an extensive selec- 
tion of the best available literature on a and 
hat GILLETT FLOWER FARM every subject comme ted with gardenisig in all its 
1eW 2 © various phases. A free copy will be sent on request. 
‘* 4 Main Street » Southwick, Mass. DE LA MARE GARDEN BOOKS 
: 225-C West 34th St New York, N. Y. 
one 
ted | 
ing a - enn 
ted — 
the 
ing 
rill Pee A. — D> eB +O @<O— 
in a 
go eatin, 
ly ATLANTIC > 
- —— | DEPENDABLE 
, | BOOK SHOP 
: 1 @ | Hardy Pl 
: | @ ardy Plants 
is 2-1 NEW BOOKS d in mi is i ar 
‘ FR] or au rususnens | an Bear in mind this important 
x“ Nos 7?) fact about all our plants. Every- 
or Ee Rock R lants one has proven itself absolutely 
. ‘ 
hardy, after endurance tests in 
if There’s much meaning in that word this rigorous lake climate of 
. dependable. It means first, that they With tl "wae d 
. ‘ ~ sce C ce > 
are offered by a firm with a reputation Ours. ith these things assured, 
= - * ~ - F -L- 
; for quality. Second, careful testinghas | you can now plant your rock 
t re proven them to be thoroughly adapt- garden with full confidence of 
28 able and worth while. Everyone is 
be - 1CCeS 
t either 2 or 3 years old. SUCCESS. 
f As a complete guide to your 
selection of rock plants and 
hardy plants, let us send you 


our new catalog. Practically 
ay every plant has its own indi- 

vidual illustration. Think what 
that means in helping you make 
your selections. 


Wayside Gardens 


Reg.U.S. Pat.Off. E. H, Scholes Mentor, Ohio J. oo 


Tes. 


A splendid collection of the best, old or 
new, in Travel Books, Children’s Books, 
Gift Books, Biography, all the important 
publications in Belles Lettres, and distinctive 
items in New Fiction imported from Eng- 
land will be found at the Atlantic Monthly 
Bookshop, 8 Arlington street, Boston. 





Any book in print 
at the regular retail price 





































O bring new inter- 
est to your garden 
with a Bird Bath 


of sparkling water invit- 
ing the birds with their 
merry notes to linger 
with you—or create de- 
lightful spots of color 
with graceful jars— 





Illustrated in a compre- 
hensive catalog of over 
300 numbers including 
sun dials, vases, gazing 
_ globes, benches and other 
useful pieces, which will 
* be sent upon receipt of 10 
cents in stamps. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COrTa ©. 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 
Established 1810 
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Now you can 


Landscape 
your own Grounds 


Yeu can do it yourself— 
expertly and at small cost 


Our book, “How to 
Landscape Your Own 
Grounds” tells how. It 
was compiled by a prom- 
inent Landscape Archi- 
tect and is written in language 
you can understand. 


EACH STEP ILLUSTRATED 


—by mieans of charts and draw- 
ings. Pians and cost estimates 
given for every type of home. 
Tells how to select exactly the 
right variety for each location, 
how to plant, arrange and gives 
full cultural directions. 

Send Coupon and 10c NOW 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., I 
Box 335, Painesville, Ohio. H 
Enclosed find 10c. I 
Please send me copy l 
of “How to Land- j 
1 
I 
I 





scape Your Own 
Grounds.” 





Address 





Se STORRS. HARRISON Co. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIC 































OVER THE FENCE 


We will pay $2.00 for items for this.column — the kind of garden- 
ing information that vou have learned by actual experience, and 


would exchange with your neighbor ‘over the fence.’ 


No ttem should 


be over two hundred words long. Address contributions to Over the 
Fence Editor, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass., and enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope if you wish unaccepted material returned. 


Outwitting the Gophers 


W' are pestered with gophers 
in spite of traps and poi- 
son. Gophers are especially fond 
of choice bulbs of almost all 
varieties except white and yellow 
callas and Chinese lilies. I had 
some fine tulips, crocuses, and 
hyacinths. For small group plant- 
ings | used leaky dish pans in 
which | set the bulbs and then 
sunk them just below the level 
of the surface soil in the garden. 
For this purpose we gathered up 
several old dish pans from the 
public dump. When getting ready 
to dry off the bulbs, it is easy to 
pry up the dish pans, later empty- 
ing the contents and picking out 
the bulbs for resetting. 

For larger plantings in beds, we 
lifted out the soil about eight 
inches deep, then laid down chick- 
en-wire netting of one-inch mesh, 
turning up the edges all around 
about four inches. The soil was 
replaced on the netting, and the 
planting proceeded in the usual 
way. — M. U. 


Care of Dahlia Tubers 


FIND that if I sort my dahlia 

tubers in December | will find 
several which are beginning to 
show signs of rotting. This is 
especially true in winters following 
wet summers. By sorting the 
tubers then and removing the dis- 
eased ones, the total loss is less, 
and often those which are begin- 
ning to rot can be saved by cutting 
out the diseased areas. 


— W. B. B. 
Kneeling Pad 


URING the strawberry sea- 

son berries must be picked 
at stated intervals regardless of 
the weather, and a kneeling pad 
is a necessity. My kneeling pad, 
adopted during a long-continued 
rainy spell, is a discarded hot- 
water bottle. The two thicknesses 
of rubber give ample protection 
from dampness; there is no curling 
up of edges; it is lighter than most 


pads and is easily carried about 
by means of a loop of stout cord 
that slips over the wrist or at- 
taches to a jacket button; it is 
easily cleaned and does not stick 
to the clothing when damp, as 
does oilcloth. It has every advan- 
tage, and more, of the regulation 
kneeling pad excepting ornate- 
ness, and that counts for little 
among strawberry vines on a 
rainy day. —C. H.N. 


A Good Soil-loosener 


Al my home-owning neighbors 
complained of the adobe 
condition of the soil each spring 
when garden- and lawn-planting 
time came around, but no one had 
a successful remedy. 

Air-slaked lime had been tried 
with fair results, but it soon lost 
its effectiveness. Coarse sand 
sank from sight in the adobe. 

Professor W. G. Shepherd, of the 
horticultural department of the 
University of California in Berke- 
ley, finally solved the problem 
by experimenting with coal screen- 
ings as a soil-loosener without 
harmful results to the soil. 

The best combination to use 
around the average adobe garden 
is made from two sacks of sheep 
manure, five sacks of peat humus, 
five sacks of coal screenings, and 
twenty pounds of bone meal, all 
of which can be purchased very 
cheaply. 

This combination not only pro- 
vides a soil-loosener for adobe 
soil, but also ensures plenty of 
fertilizer for your garden. 

— F. P. 

Seal Seed in Envelopes 
E enclose and seal the dif- 
ferent kinds of vegetable 
seed in envelopes before storing 
away over winter. The heavy 
Manila No. 10 envelopes are the 
best to use for this purpose. The 
name of the seed is written or 
printed on each envelope, also 
the year the seed was raised. 
By this method there is no dif- 
ficulty whatever in selecting the 
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Destroy 


Insect Pests!!! 


O person can hope to be successful 

in the cultivation of plants, flow- 
ers or shrubs without the assistance of 
dependable insecticides. Spray yours 
with Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray — the 
recognized standard insecticide nation- 
ally famous for its marked ability to 
destroy all sucking insect pests. Power- 
ful... safe...clean... easy to apply, 
Used by leading florists and estate 
superintendents in all sections of the 
country. Recommended by the Officers 
of The Garden Club of America. 1 quart 
$1.00, 1 gallon $3.00, 5 gallons $12.00, 
10 gallons $20.00, 25 gallons $50.00. 

Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’'S SCALE-O 
The Ejective Dormant Spray 
WILSON’'S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way To Kill Weeds 





Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 








Dept. B 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 

















From “The Little Garden 
Series” 


IRIS IN THE 
LITTLE GARDEN 


By ELLA P. McKINNEY 


Foreword by Mrs. Francis King 
With 8 illustrations 

HE increasing interest of garden 

growers in the iris makes it ap- 
propriate that ‘‘The Little Garden 
Series’’ should have a book on this 
cherished flower. Mrs. McKinney is 
among the American authorities 
who have made the iris the flower of 
their choice, and her enthusiastic 
book is the fruit of a brilliant experi- 
ence in iris growing. 


THE LITTLE GARDEN 
By Mrs. Francis K1nG 
An inspiring, sympathetic, en- 
couraging little book for every 
lover of gardens. 


THE LITTLE KITCHEN 
GARDEN 
By Dorotuy GiLes 
The author shows how the | 
beautiful may be achieved as well | 
as the practical. 


Each volume, $1.75 
Please add 10c for postage when ordering 





Tue ATLANtic Montuty BooxsHoP 
8 Arlington St. Boston 
—_— 
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‘Keep out of the street 

















says this 7 /,), 
PAGE FENCE (; 


It is natural for children to play in 
the yard when there is a Page Fence 
boundary line. Page Fence is sturdily 
constructed of copper - bearing steel, 
heavily galvanized after weaving—all 
galvanized fittings too. Write for brings his name. 
literature and the name of the Page 

distributor near you. There is no ob- 


LPR, AO 
ligation. 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION aaaitta 


215 N. Michigan Ave., Dept 3-C 
Chicago, Illinois 


There is a Page distributor near 
you who will submit plans and es- 
timates without obligation. He can 
also furnish and erect complete, 
Page Ornamental Wrought. Iron 


Your name and address | 


Fence. 
| 
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VCOVS 
Best Dozen 
Annual Flowers 


ERE 


from seed by : 











is a selection of flowers easily grown 
inybody in most any kind of soil, 
anywhere. They are varieties that need no petting, 
make a good showing in the garden, besides furnishing a 
good lot of cut flowers ie the ee And we stake our reputa- 
tion on the quality of the seeds — the product of American skill 


and sunshine. 


Larkspur — Stock-flowered Mixed 
Petunia — Rosy Moon 

Phlox — Large-flowering Mixed 
Scabiosa — Azure Fairy 

Zinnia — Giant Double Mixed 
Marigold French, — gold striped 


, Giant Mixed 

ulifornia Giant Mixed 
Orange King 

Corntlower Double Blue 

Cosmos Ex. Early Colossal, Mix 

Gaillardia — Double Flowering 


A liberal packet each of the 
above Best Dozen Annuals for $1 

Three collections, mailed to three different addresses, if desired, for $2.50; six 

collections to six different addresses, for $5.00. Special leaflet telling how to get 


the greatest results free with each collection. 


The Dreer Garden Book—FREE 


The Ninetieth Anniversary Edition of this greatest of all garden books holds 224 
oodness garden helps, plus 10 plates in natural colors and hundreds 
— just write for it right NOW! We'll leave 
When writing please mention this 


Snapdragot 
Asters Ce 
Calendula 


pages of honest-to-g 
of truthful illustrations from photographs 
it to the book to interest you in Dreer Service. 
publication. 
If you are particularly interested in Roses, 
send for our special catalog of Garden 
Roses — also free for the asking. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















BUSINESS THE CIVILIZER 
by Earnest Elmo Calkins 


Author of “Louder, Please”, the Autobiography of a Deaf Man 


Introduction 


Decorations 
by by 
RENE JOHN 
CLARKE COTTON 
DANA 





It is Mr. Calkins’ thesis that business is the great civilizer, the 
trustee of reason, enlightenment, and intelligent codperation in 
society, as well as of comfort and material progress. As he has 
grown with the business of advertising, from its now legendary 
beginnings to its present incalculable importance in all branches 
of life and trade, he has had an unusual opportunity to watch 
the growth of our vast industrial structure. His book is a con- 
tribution to a new general literature of business, remarkable for 
its originality and importance. 


THE BOOK WHICH POINTS THE FUTURE COURSE OF BUSINESS 
Every American Alive to his Own Day and Age will want to read 


BUSINESS THE CIVILIZER 


10 postpaid from 


Ready March 10. $3. 





Vee house of dreams! 


HE right surroundings enhance 

the beauty of your home 
Evergreens, shrubs, the annual 
bloom of perennials, afford a set- 
ting which increases in beauty 
through succeeding years. 


Send upon below 


free-* your copy of “Make 


| 
| your home more attractive. 





Whether you contemplate re-planting your 
grounds or merely wish replacements, our 
new catalogue ‘Make your home more at- 
tractive’ will be es in your selection. 


q MAK YOUR HOME 





MORE AT : : , 
IRACTIVE Beautifully illustrated in full colors, and 
containing countless suggestions for land- 
scaping and gardening, it tells you what, 

when and how to plant. 
Your copy is ready. Send 





the coupon today, no 
obligation incurred. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Fae. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


illustrated catalogue. 


GLEN BROS., 
2016 E. Main Street, 


Please send me vour 

















THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP : ire ead Narserymen Since 1866 
reet 1. 
§ ARLINGTON ST. BOSTON , MASSACHUSETTS pra ma reese ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Complete Hardy Flower Garden 


for $5 


3 each of 17 varieties of choice Hardy Perennials. 

51 plants in all for $5, including a planting plan free. 
All of them full rooted husky plants, ready to 
bloom first year. 

Anything not satisfactory, made so. 

Just bear that in mind. 


101 plants including many special 300 plants covering all the choicer 
ones for $10. Planting plan free. sorts for $25. Planting plan free. 


Send for new catalog 


Lovett’s Nursery, Box 128, Little Silver, N. J. 




















A VELVETY, green carpet of lawn 

is possible only with a lawn 
roller. It should be adjustable — for 
light pressure in early Spring, to aid 
penetration of tender new grass roots 





into the soil — heavier pressure later, 





to produce closely knit roots, even 
growth, and to discourage weeds. 
Tennis courts and golf greens (moist 
or dry) need regulated pressure as well. 
This is best done with— 


DUNHAM™22"2s#" ROLLERS 
$13.50 and up 


Write for 
Free Book, 
“The Proper 






Rich in colored illustrations, is 
now ready for our friends. 





Genuine Our new handbook will give 
eae ty complete information about what 
A GREEN Body ||| to plant this spring. 

ciaadiie Every worth while and many 
ee varieties of nursery stock are 

At Leading ||| S#0wn. 7 ; 
% Hardware || Write for this interesting hand- 
roo et book, or send us a list of your re- 
Dept. Stores. quirements on which we will be 


|| glad to quote prices. 


THE BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son, Proprietors 
North Abington Mass. 


DUNHAM LAWN ROLLER CO. 
111 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 


Chicago, 565 W. Washington Blvd. 


Montreal, Mount Royal Hotel Bidg. 























! 
| 
San Francisco, 268 Market Street | 




















HEN YOU COME TO Boston be sure to include Tug ATLANTIC 

Montuty Booxsxop in your list of places to visit. From 
number Eight Arlington street, at the corner of Marlborough, 
we overlook the Pustic Garpen. Two minutes’ walk, past the 
new Ritz-Carlton hotel, to the Ar.incton street subway 
station, and the Boyiston street shops, or seven minutes’ 
walk across the GarpEN and Common to TrEMONT street and the 
very heart of the retail district. 


























LEE LOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














OveER THE FENCE 


(Continued from page 384) 





seed at springtime, or no way of 
it being spilled or mislaid over 
winter. — A. G. H. 


Keeping Flowers Fresh Without 
Water 


F it is desired to place large 

branches of apple blossoms, 
dogwood, or other blooms in 
places where it is not practicable 
to have the stems in water, try 
the following method: Cut the end 
of the branch to a sharp point and 
thrust it deep into an Irish potato. 
This will give it the necessary 
moisture and the blossoms will 
keep fresh quite as long as if they 
were in water. This will prove 
successful with any firm-stemmed 
flower. In mailing small cut 
flowers, slices of Irish potato 
placed closely around the stems 
will keep them fresh. — R. V. 


Celery 


WAS interested in the para- 
graph about the care of celery 
in your magazine. We have a 
different method which | think 
might interest your readers. 
Before hard frost, take up the 
celery, leaving as much dirt as 
possible on the roots. Spread a 
thin layer of good garden dirt 
on your vegetable-cellar floor, — 
ours is cement, — put the celery 
plants in this dirt, place long 
boards at the side and end of the 
dirt which do not come in contact 
with the cellar walls, press up close 
to the dirt, so that the boards 
remain on edge and form a box 
around the bed; then attach your 
hose downstairs and when neces- 
sary let the water seep on to the 
celery from below the roots. The 
celery will continue to grow all of 
the fall months and into the win- 
ter. We had it on our table in the 
middle of January last year and it 
was unequaled for sweetness and 
tenderness. It must be kept rea- 
sonably damp, but never water 
the tops, as it rots them. One year 
we had good results right in our 
furnace room, but the vegetable 
cellar is better, if moderately 
warm. — J. H. 


My Rock Garden 

NFLUENCED by Miss Baker’s 
suggestions (in the November 
House Beautiful) for a window 
rock garden, | planted a sizable 
bowl with real rock-garden plants, 
My very modest but intensely 
interesting rock garden flanks my 
regular garden plot and vies with 
it in interest for family and visitor, 
From it I took plants of Sedum 
acre, Sedum album, Sedum terna- 
tum, Sedum pulchellum, Mentha 
requient, and moneywort. These 
are flourishing after several weeks 
in the house. Into the bowl I put 
bits of broken flower pots for 
drainage, some soil from the rock 
garden, and stones, and planted 
the rock plants so that each was 
growing next a stone, in part at 
least. A similar but much smaller 
bowlful lived all winter last year. 
This may give the idea to some 
reader who has a rock garden 
from which plants are available, 
but who cannot get to the woods 
or the mountain side. Such a 
bowl makes an interesting and 

attractive centrepiece. 
— K.B.T. 


Poison Ivy 


ISON ivy may be destroyed 

with black grease from auto- 
mobiles. Pour over the ivy and 
let stand. — M. R. 


Columbine and Blue Laceflower 


O plot in my garden last 

summer gave more pleasure 
than the one planted to Colum- 
bine, raised from seed, and blue 
laceflower. The laceflower came 
into bloom before the columbine 
season ended, and the dainty 
lavender flower heads were equally 
lovely blooming among the sca- 
biosa and salpiglossis, lavender 
and yellow. A few plants of a 
small-leaved myrtle gave a fine 
ground cover, without too much 
shade for the plant roots. Next 
year this plot will bloom first with 
yellow and lavender tulips, and 
again the columbine foliage will 
serve a purpose. — K. B. T. 
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An interpretation of the 

6 ° ” 

‘Rhapsody in Blue, 

painted by Earl Horter 
In any discussion of the future of Americ an music, 
George Gershwin’s “RuHApsopyY IN BLUE” sooner 
or later becomes the center of controversy. Many 
believe it to be the first significant departure in the 
establishment of a native school of composition. 
Certainly it is among the most ambitious and suc- 
cessful of all experiments in the American idiom. 
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IN THE family that values the better 
things of life, a piano is little short 
of a necessity. For pe ople of this sort 
look upon it as something more than 
a beautiful piece of furniture, or a 
means of giving the children a proper 
musical education. .. . To them it be- 
comes a medium for gaining a more 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


vital and intimate sense of unity with 
good music. 

With such people the Steinway is 
the inevitable choice, just as it has 
always been the choice of noted mu- 
sicians, from the early 19th century 
down to George Gershwin. They 
respect the high tradition governing 
its construction . . . that history of 
every individual Steinway piano, 
which, in its five years and eleven 
months of unhurried growth, reflects 
the broader history of the firm. Ii is this 
very excellence, this quality of perma- 
nence in the Steinway, which places 
it among the least expensive of pianos. 
The years will make no difference 
in its playing; time will not mar the 
beauty of itstone. .. . For irrespective 





or styles, or prices, each 
Steinway is a musical investment. Its 
rich return of pleasure is unfailing. 
You need never buy another piano. 


of models, 
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There is a Steinway dealer in your com- 

munity, or near you, through whom you 

may purchase a new Steinway piano with 

a small cash deposit, and the balance 

will be extended over a period of two 

years. Used pianos accepted in partial 
exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus transportation 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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OU can really do 
it! If you'll allow 
only thirty minutes 


for drying, you can paint 














Rich Red, Orange, Yel. 
low, Rich Blue, Light 
Blue, Dark Gray, Light: 
Gray, Light Olive, Jade 








your card tables with“61”” 
Lacquer Enamel and 
they’ll be ready for use when your guests 
arrive. But you don’t have to play cards 
or paint card tables to secure pleasure and 
profit from the use of “61” Lacquer Enamel. 

Think of the convenience of this amazing 
new lacquer! Perhaps someone is coming 
to visit with you — that old chair in the guest 
room can be done over in no time and in 
half an hour it is dry; the porch furniture is 
made new in a jiffy with the alluring “61” 
Lacquer Enamel colors. The possibilities 
are endless! 

And best of all, you can have any colors 
or shades you want. If you do not find just 
the shade you desire in the very attractive 
“61” Lacquer Enamel colors, these are very 
simply mixed to produce this shade. 

Unlike many quick drying finishes, “61 
Lacquer Enamel is very easy to apply. It 
is noticeably different in the free-flowing 
manner in which it brushes and thoroughly 
covers, without showing laps or streaks. It 
is durable and waterproof. And that is the 
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From a painting hy M. Stockton Mulford 
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LACQUER ENAMEL 


An enamel finish for furniture, woodwork and floors 


superior kind of finish you will want to use. 

“61” Lacquer Enamel is not a fad finish 
or merely an interesting novelty. It is a 
scientific development of the Pratt & Lam- 
bert laboratories. It will pay you to give 
“61” Lacquer Enamel a trial. 


Free QuarTer-Pint Can 


Send ten cents to cover packing and mail- 
ing cost and we will send you, without charge, 
a quarter-pint can of “61” Lacquer Enamel. 
We will also send you color card and names 
of dealers in your vicinity. Only one free 
can selected from the following colors will 
be sent to any one household: Chinese Red, 


Green, Dark Green, Light 
Green, Brown, Ivory 
White and Black; also Clear Gloss. 
GuaRAnTEE: If any Pratt & Lam 
Varnish Product fails to give complete satis 
faction you may have your money back. q 
P&L Varnish Products are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold by” 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda | 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address, 
23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario, 


Copyright 1928, P&L 
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“BT VARI Sx 


The transparent floor finish in clear 
and colors, which stands the ‘*ham- 
mer test.” You may dent the wood 
but the varnish won't crack. For 
nearly forty years it has withstood 
the utmost in foot traffic on floors. 


surface and — 
re = tee all’ Bint sVarnish 
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PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 








